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* 
REQUIRED, by a young Lady, with some 


! 
| 
| 


experience, a SITUATION as Governess in a Gentle- | 


man’s Family. She can give instruction in English, French 
(acquired in France), Music, and Drawing. 
Address “J. P. T.,” care of Mr. Todd, Bookseller, Oundle, 
Northants. 


HELTENHAMCOLLEGE.—WANTED, 


in a master’s house at Cheltenham, a GENTLEMAN to 
take charge of the boys when not in college. The duty is 
light, and leaves six hours of the day unoccupied. The situa- 
tion would suit a gentleman who wishes time for private 
reading or intends graduating at Dublin. . 
Apply, with references, to the Rev. C, W. Smyru, Newick 
House, Cheltenham. 


IBBERT TRUST.—TWO SCHOLAR. 


SHIPS will be awarded on this Foundation after the 
Examination in November next, provided that Candidates 
are declared by the Examiners to be duly qualified. The 
Examination will take place at University Hall, Gordon- 
square, London, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 
19th, 20th, and 21st days of November 1860. ; 

The Names and Addresses of all Candidates, together with 
satisfactory evidence of age, graduation, and other points, the 
particulars of which may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, must be forwarded to him, at University Hall, 
on or before the 1st of October. 

CHARLES J. MURCH, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, Feb. 13, 1560, 

» r 
OVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS. 

CANDIDATES expeditiously PREPARED by an As- 
sociate of King’s College, London, and a gentleman of great 
experience, both of whom have passed the ordinary and com- 
petitive examinations, and whose pupils have been eminently 
successful for all departments of the service. Modern lan- 
guages by a foreign gentleman. 

Address “A. K. C.,’’ No. 20, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 














AST INDIA, Home Civil Service, Army, 
&e.—CANDIDATES are PREPARED by an Oxford 
Clergyman, who has been most successful in passing his 
upils. 
? P address “ The Rev. M.A.,”’ 66, Hamilton-terrace, N. W. 


N ILITARY TUITION.—There are a few 


VACANCIES in an establishment from which up- 
wards of 100 pupils have passed their examination during the 
last three vears. 

Address “ ALPHA,”’ Elm-lodge, Kilburn, N. W. 











al “4 _ 
NV ILITARY EDUCATION. — PREPA- 
RATION for every branch of the SERVICE (Staff, 
Artillery and Line), in accordance with the latest regulations, 
at the Practical Military College—an exclusively military 
establishment. 
Apply to CApLaIn LENpy, Sunbury, 8. W. 








aa 
ROYAL ARTILLERY. — North Cheam 
AW school, Surrey.—The ROOM of a PUPIL, who has 
just passed, is VACANT. 
Address the Rev. ALFRED BARRETT, M.A. 


7. 

OYAL ARTILLERY and ENGINEERS. 
Mr. 8S. H. WINTER PREPARES CANDIDATES for 
these and other branches of the army. Mr. Winter has had 
thirteen years’ experience in military education ; his pupils 
have been uniformly successful ; twenty-five of them having 

passed with credit since June 1858. 
Woodford, N.E. 


RMY EXAMINATIONS, Staff College, 

Indian Military Service, Cavalry, and the Line —A 
Clergyman, M.A. Oxford, whose pupils in the late exami- 
nations have been eminently successful. PREPARES CANDI- 
DATES for the QUEEN’S and INDIAN SERVICES. 
References to pupils who have passed. Late beginners pre- 
ve with from two to three months’ reading. Terms 
2 guineas a month. 

Address * M, A.,’’ 6, Blandford-square, N. W. 


r ry 
( . UY’S HOSPITAL BIENNIAL 
FESTIVAL, 1860. 

The GENTLEMEN educated at Guy's Hospital, and their 
FRIENDS, will DINE together, at the Albion Tavern, Alders- 
gate-street, on TUESDAY, the 6th of March 1860. 

HENRY OLDHAM, M.D., in the Chair. 

Dinner on Table at half-past five o'clock precisely. 

Tickets, 21s. each, to be had of the Stewards, and of the 
Honorary Secretary. 

The Stewards and Gentlemen intending to be present at the 
Dinner are requested to communicate with the Secretary on or 
before the Ist of March. 

The Secretary has the privilege of engaging Seats for the 
Country Stewards and their Friends. 

THOMAS BRYANT, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


Awad ‘ al 
ROFESSOR CLARE’S EDITION ot 
the CHRISTMAS HYMN—HARK, the HERALD 
ANGELS SING. m 

“Gentlemen, I hereby undertake entirely to withdraw the 
name of the late Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy from the above 
publication, and to suspend the further issue by Mr. Simpson, 
my publisher, of the edition or editions bearing such name, 
and to correct all future editions in conformity. 

“It is understood that all further Chancery proceedings be 
stayed, without costs, unless I should fail to observe this 
engagement, which you are at liberty to publish.—Your 
obedient servant, (Signed) EDWARD CLARE. 

“ Feb. 16, 1860. 

“ Witness—Hen. Attlee, 10, Billiter-square, London, gentleman. 
“To Messrs. Chas. Druce and Sons, solicitors to the 
Representatives of the late Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy.” 























| Eastlake, R.A. 








| 
| 


Notice.—Proceedings will be taken against all publishers or | 
others who may hereafter sell or expose for sale any copy or | 


copies of the above composition bearing thereon the name of 
the late Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
re DRUCE and SONS, 10, Billiter-square, E.C. 
B 3, 1860. 








As HOUSEKEEPER.—A LADY, who has 
filled the situation of HOUSEKEEPER to a widower, 
is desirous of a similar engagement in a house where a ser- 
vant is kept. Good references. 
Address “ W. F. A.” (No. 504), Critic Office, 19, Wellington- 
Street North, Strand, W.C. 


MESsrs. 


ITERARY.—YOUNG LITERARY 


GENTLEMEN accustomed or wishing to write for the 
press may hear of occasional EMPLOYMENT by applying, 
ang capabilities, to “F.,’’ Post-office, 1, Liverpool-street, 

Jity. 


_ ry’ oe e 
ITERARY.—To Newspapers, Periodicals, 
&c.—A literary man of business, author ot works highly 
commended by the press, experienced in editing, managing, 
procuring advertisements, &c., as well as writing leaders, 
reviews, dramatic criticisms, entertaining popes, and every 
description of original matter, is open to an SNGAGEMENT. 
Address * M.A.,"’ 320, Euston-road, N.W. 


O LITERARY MEN and others.—To be 
SOLD, an old-established first-class LITERARY PRO- 


PERTY, producing a handsome income, which could be con- 
siderably increased by any one of literary tastes. Communi- 











cations from principals alone attended to. Address * V. L. P. 
care of Messrs. W. AH. Smith and Son, Strand. pment 
NEWSPAPER REPORTERS.— 
+WANTED, Two Competent Short-hand Writers, to act as 
REPORTERS and SUB-EDITORS of a daily paper about to 
be established in a manufacturing town; also a Sporting Cor- 
respondent in London. Apply by letter, stating age, qualifi- 
cations, salary, and inclosing testimonials of character and 
ability, to * P. G.,” Mr. White's, 33, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 








+ _ ~ 
MYHE NEWSPAPER PRESS.—An expe- 
rienced Short-hand REPORTER, thoroughly conversant 
with the general duties of a Provincial Newspaper, desires to 
meet with a RE-ENGAGEMENT on a respectable established 
Journal.—Address “ Phono,” care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 
11, Serle-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields, W.C. 


GENTLEMAN, who has been ver 


A extensively and variously emplo: yed in Literature, is 
desirous of obtaining an ENGAGEMENT in connection either 
with the Newspaper or Periodical Press, or with a Publishing 
House, or as Secretary to a Society or Public Institution, in 
which capacity he has also had considerable experience. The 
highest references given.—Address “ Lector,”’ 16, Leighton 
Villas, Tuffnell Park West, N. 

















EXHIBITION OF HIGH-CLASS PICTURES FOR SALE. 
N ESSRS. LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and 
LEGGATT have now on VIEW,, at their Gallery, 
No. 19, Change-alley, Cornhill, Mr. L. V. FLATOU’S THIRD 
EXHIBITION of high-class MODERN PICTURES for 
SALE; comprising fine examples by the following masters: 
Ward, E. M., Linnell, Sen. Herring, Sen. 


Frith, R.A, R.A. Linnell, Jas. Branwhite 
Philip, R.A. 






Pickersgill, Linnell, Wm. Hemsley 

R.A. Cooper, 8., Oakes Knight 
Stanfield, R.A.  A.R.A. Faed, T. Muller 
Webster, R.A. Frost, A.R.A. Faed, J. Pyne 
Roberts, R.A. Poole, A.R.A. O'Neil, H. Pasmore 
Creswick, R.A. Hook, A.R.A. Bright Henzell / 
see, R.A. Egg, A.R.A.  Ansdell Provis | 
Maclise, R.A. Goodall, F., Lance Cobbett } 
Etty, R.A. A.R.A. Nasmyth West 
Elmore, R.A. Cooke, ‘Ew., Mutrie, Miss Knell 
Herbert, Rt. A. A.R.A, Baxter Percy 


Redgrave, R.A. Hering 

Principal entrance by 28, Cornhill, and opposite Garraway's. 
Admission free on presentation of Private Card. During 
foggy weather and after dusk the Gallery is lighted with 
patent sun burners, 


_ vs) Al 12 Al tm 
OYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 
GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in Change-alley.— 
Mr. MORBY has constantly on SALE high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 
Fine specimens of the following and other Masters :— 





Turner, R.A, Cooke, A.R.A. Herring, Sen. Duffield 
Stothart, R.A. Dobson, Hulme Sennett | 
Frith, R.A. A.R.A, Hering W. C. Smith, 
Ward, R.A. O'Neil, A.R.A. Hemsley Topham 
Roberts, R.A. J. Linnell, Sen, Muller Crome 

Etty, R.A. G. Lance Percy Lewis 
Creswick.R.A. Faed Provis Holmes 
Elmore, R.A. — Bright Niemann Havller | 
Mulready, R.A. Le Jeune W. Hunt M‘Kewan 
Maclise, R.A. Baxter Duncan E. Hughes 
Cooper, A.R.A, Nasmyth Cattermole Rowbotham {| 
Frost, A.R.A. A.Johnston Taylor Mutrie. | 


Poole, A.R.A. Smallfield 
The Manufactory of Frames, &c., is carried on as usual, at 

65, Bishopsgate-street Within. 

IMPORTANT TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, BOOK 

COLLECTORS, AND OTHERS. 

Sale of a Library of nearly four thousand volumes on Medical, | 
Chemical, and Scientific Subjects ; Works on Botany, Chess, 
Natural History, and Miscellaneous Literature ; a splendid 
Collection of Botanical and Entomological Specimens and 
Curiosities in Natural History ; Surgical Instruments, with 
all recent improvements; Chemical and Photographic Ap- 
paratus, Microscopes, and other Scientific Instruments. 


| 
| 
ME: J. BUCKLEY SHARP has been in- | 
structed by the Executorsof the late W. Ainley, Esq., | 
M.R.C.S.. Bingley, to catalogue and remove for SALE by | 
AUCTION, at the MUSIC HALL, LEEDS, on MARCH 22th | 
and following days. the whole of his extensive and laborlously- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


amassed Collection of BOOKS, CURIOSITIES, INSTRU- 

MENTS, and APPARATUS. Catalogues will be ready about | 

5th March, price 6d. each; by post, seven stamps. 
Auctioneer’s Offices, 29, Well-street, Bradford. 


A valuable Assemblage of Fine and Curious Books, and 
Books of Prints. 
_ _ 
S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 
JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
perty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 38, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
on MONDAY, 12th of MARCH 1860, and seven following 
days, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
A VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE OF FINE BOOKS AND 
BOOKS OF ENGRAVINGS, 

partly from the collection of an Amateur; comprising histo- 
rical and classical works, books on natural history, treatises 
on the fine arts, versions of the Holy Scriptures, specimens of 
early typography, rare and curious books; volumes of en- 
praxings, illustrative ofdramatic history, aeronautical science, | 

ooksellers and bookselling, remarkable characters and men | 
of genius, ecclesiastical architecture, historic memorials of | 
ancient theatres and other places of amusement; collections | 
of the works of the principal old masters of the Italian, Dutch, | 
French and German schools, neatly mounted in portfolios. | 

May be viewed two days previous, and catalogues had on 
receipt of four stamps. 





| take place at this 


| Mr. F. Vizetelly, Mr. 


| Tickets for the stalls will be issued 


| 28th of May. 1860; in meantime the estat 


4 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—Arrangements for 
week ending Saturday, March 10th. 

Monday.—Open at 9. Tuesday to Friday.—Open at 10. 
Admission, One Shilling. Children under twelve, Sixpence. 

Orchestral Band, Great Organ, and Pianoforte performances, 
daily. The Picture Gallery is open. 

Saturday.—Vocal and Instrumental Concert. Admission, 
7 Season Tickets, Half-a-guinea each; or on payment of 
Half-a-crown. Children, One shilling. Reserved seats Half- 
a-crown extra. 

Sunday, open at 1.30to Shareholders gratuitously by ticketa, 


' al Lf a al 

LLUSTRATED LECTURES on JAPAN. 

—D. J. MACGOWAN, M.D., from China and Japan, will 
deliver a COURSE of TWO LECTURES on Japan, in Willis’s 
Rooms, King-street, St. James's, on THURSDAY, March Ist, 
and SATURDAY, the 3rd, at Three p.m. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY in the chair. 

The lecturer will be assisted in exhibiting specimens of Ja- 
panese art by one of the literati of China, Dong Siensang, son 
of a mandarin. 

Reserved seats to the two lectures, 5s.; to one, 3s. Unre- 
served, two lectures, 3s.; one lecture, 2s, Tickets to be had 
at Sams’s Royal Library, St. James's-street; MrtcHELL’s, 33, 
Old Bond-street; and at the Rooms. 

The Lectures will be repeated in Myddelton Hall, Islington, 
on Tuesday and Thursday, March 13 and 15, at eight o'clock, 
Sir Henry Havelock, Bart., in the chair. 


N ISS ARABELLA GODDARD, Mlle. 
Euphrosyne Parepa, and Choir of 200 Voices at the 
a of the VOCAL ASSOCIATION, on THURS- 
YAY evening next, MARCH 8, at ST. JAMES'S-tHALL. 
Miss Arabella Goddard will perform “The Harmonious Black- 
smith" and “ Where the bee sucks.’ Mlle. Parepa will sing 
the solos in Mendelssohn's Psalm, “ Hear my prayer,” &c. &c. 
Conductor, M. Benedict. Tickets 1s., 38., and 5s., at the hall. 
Commence at 8, terminate 10.15. 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 


GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 

Last twelve nights of the Royal English Operatic Season, 
terminating Saturday March 17th. Wallace’s New Grand 
Opera, LURLINE, increases nightly in attraction. Eleventh 
week of the Pantomime. 

On Monday, March Sth, and during the week, a New Legen- 
dary Opera, by W. Vincent Wallace, 

LURLINE. 

Count Rudolph, Mr. W. Harrison; Rhineberg,Mr. Santley ; 
Zelick, Mr. H. Corri; Baron, Mr. G. Honey; Wilhelm, Mr. 
Lyall; Ghiva, Miss Pilling; Leba, Miss F.Cruise; Lurline, 
Miss Louisa Pyne. 

Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLOoy. 

The Pantomime, of PUSS IN BOOTS. Messrs. W. H. Payne, 
H. Payne, F. Payne, Barnes, Talliens, Clara Morgan; French 
a Miles. Lequine, Pasquale, Pierron, and Mons. 

andris. 

Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, Mr. 
Edward Murray. 

Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, to hold four persons, from 10s. 6d. 
upwards; Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; Pit, 
2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. 

Commence at 7. 


ReOxAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 
© GARDEN.—Mr. W. HARRISON respectfully intimates 
tothe Nobility, Gentry, and Publie (his St that his 
BENEFIT will take place on SATURDAY, MARCH the 17th, 
the last night of the Royal English Opera Season. 


RoOxAL LYCEUM THEATRE. — The 
SAVAGE CLUB AMATEUR PERFORMANCE. 
On WEDNESDAY, March 7, 1360, an AMATEUR PER- 
FORMANCE, supported by Members of the above Club and 
other gentlemen connected with Literature and Art, will 
Theatre, for the BENEFIT of the 
WIDOWS and FAMILIES of TWO LITERARY GENTLE- 
MEN, recently deceased. The performances will consist of 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 
in which Miss Amy Sedgwick has kindly undertaken to 
sustain the part of Lady Teazle; Mrs. Weston (by kind 
vermission of A. Harris, Esq.), ‘the part of Mrs. Candour; 











| Mrs. Poynter (by the kind permission of J. B. Buckstone, 


Esq.), the part of 
that of Maria. 

To conclude with a new and original Burlesque, written ex- 
oere A for the occasion by Messrs. Planché, Talfourd, Byron, 

suckingham, Draper, Halliday, Lawrence, and the Brothers 
Brough, and founded upon the well-known Eastern Legend of 

THE FORTY THIEVES. 

The greater number of the gentlemen named above will 
sustain characters in both pieces. Among those who will 
appear upon the stage on the occasion, are: Mr. F. Talfourd, 
the Brothers Brough, Mr. H. J. Byron, Mr. Hollingshead, Mr. 


Lady Sneerwell; and Miss E. Romer, 


| Leicester Buckingham, Mr. A. Halliday, Mr. Crawford Wilson, 


Dr. Strauss, Mr. Harrison Weir, Mr. Grattan Cooke, Mr. 
John Dutfett Francis, Mr. Julian Portch, Mr. Moy Thomas, 
E. Landells, and Mr. Albert Simith. 
Mrs. Howard Paul has kindly volunteered her services. Full 
particulars of the cast, &c., will be shortly announced. 

Prices of admission : Private boxes, from 2/. 2s. upwards; 
stalls, 1/. 1s.; dress circle, 7s. ; upper circle, 5s. 

Admission to the stalls can only be obtained by means of 
vouchers issued by the Committee, for which application 
should be made, by letter, to the Honorary Secretaries, at the 
oftices of the Committee, 2, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
in exchange for the 
vouchers granted, on application at Mitchell's Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond-street; or at Sams’s Royal Library, 1, St. 
James’s-street. 

Tickets for private boxes and all of the house, stalls 
excepted, may be obtained of the pal librarians, and at 
the Box-oftice of the theatre. 


PERIODICAL to be SOLD, on advan- 
tageous terms. None but principals or their solicitors 
need apply. 
Apply by letter to “ J. E.,’’ 5, Monmouth-road North, 


__Westbourne-grove, Bayswater. — 
OR SALE, by Private Bangafacte 
BURN HOUSE HYDROPATHIC ABHISH 
Rothesay, Island of Bute, Scotland. This estab 
first of the kind pee in Scotland (in 1a, im 
carried on since that time, is to be given rp s@leh 
of the healthof the proprietor. i 








Possessig¢wre4 
carried on by Dr. Patersonas formerly. € 
For particulars apply to Dr. Paterson, 

Rothesay, Scotlands aly 
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LORD MACAULAY. 
In the press, and shortly will be published, in fep. 8vo. price 63. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


‘CONTRIBUTED to the ENCYCLOPAIDIA BRITANNICA by LORD MACAULAY. 
With a Sketch of his Parliamentary Connection with Edinburgh, and Extracts from his Letters and Speeches. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





In the press, price 5s, 


STUDS, STABLES, AND STEEPLECHASES. 


By “CHILDERS,” of the FIELD. 
Orders received at the FIELD Office, 346, Strand, W.C. 





Just published, in One Volume, demy 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of 
Countries—their Progress in Civilisation, Industry and Science—their Achievements in Arms—their Civil, 
Military, and Religious Institutions—the Origin and Advance of Human Arts and Inventions—with copious 
details relating to the BRITISH EMPIRE. The whole comprehending a body of Information, Classical, 
Political, and Domestic, from the earliest accounts to the present time. 


NINTH EDITION, Revised and Greatly Enlarged, 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

In this Edition about Five Hundred new articles have been inserted ; a very great number of articles have been 
rewritten ; and in order still more to adapt the work to educational purposes, numerous biographical, geographical, 
literary, and scientific details have been supplied. 
will be found to be to those who are searching after 


information, whether classical, political, domestic, or 
general.’’— Times. 


“ A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, 
perhaps, more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the Lon- 
don Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates 


London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover-street. 








NEW WORK BY LORD BROUGHAM. 
Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


TRACTS, MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL. 
BY HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, L1I.D., F.RB.S., 


Member of the National Institute of France, and of the Royal Academy of Naples; Chancellor of the 
University of Edinburgh. 
CONTENTS: 
» General Theorems, chiefly Porisms in the Higher| 8. Inquiries Analytical and Experimental on Light. 
Geometry. 9. On Forces of Attraction to Several Centres. 
Kepler's Problem. 10. Meteoric Stones, 


en 


—Problem of Three Bodies. cally Investigated. 


4, Greek Geometry—Ancient Analysis—Porisms. 12, Attraction of Bodies; or, Spherical and Non-spheri- 
5. Paradoxes imputed to the Integral Calculus. cal Surfaces Analytically Treated. 

6. Architecture of Cells of Bees. 13, Sir Isaac Newton—Grantham Address. 

7. Experiments and Investigations on Light and Colours. Notes. 


RICHARD GRIFFIN AND COMPANY, 


10, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, 41, WEST NILE STREET, 
LONDON, GLASGOW. 


» Dynamical Principle—Calculus of Partial Differences | 11. Central Forces, and Law of the Universe Analyti- 





MRS. SHERWOOD'S CELEBRATED WORKS 


ON CONFIRMATION, THE CHURCH CATECHISM, THE TEN 


COMMANDMENTS, &c. 





New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. a Volume, 


The Lady of the Manor: 


A Series of Tales and Conversations on the Subject of Confirmation, for the use of the Middle and Higher 


Ranks of Young Females. 
CONTENTS OF THE FIVE VOLUMES: 


Henry Hart. Eye Service. 

The Lady Caroline. Ellen Temple. —w 

Louisa Harley. La Guinguette. Matilda Vincent. 

The Noble Altamont. Clarissa. The Dominion of Envy. 

The Two Cousins. ; The Two Ministers. Agnace Roquefort. 

The Economy of Charity. Sophia Mortimer. The Beautiful Estelle. 
Theodosia. Frederick Falconer. The Garden of Roses. 
Constantia. . Clara Lushington. [Parlour. The Shepherdess of the Alps. 
Jenetta Mannering. Rich in the Kitchen, Poor in the Eleanor and Antoinette. 
Mrs. Howard. La Morgue. Female Influence, 


Comprised in Five Monthly Volumes, each complete in itself. 


Address to Young Persons, 








New Edition, Mlustrated, fep. Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Stories Explanatory of the Church Catechism: 
New Edition, Illustrated, fep. Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 
The Infant Pilgrim’s Progress 
From the Valley of Destruction to Everlasting Glory. 
New Edition, Illustrated, fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 
The Indian Pilgrim ; 
Or, the Progress of the Pilgrim Nazareence from the City of the Wrath of God to the City of Mount Zion, 
Demy 18mo. cloth, 1s, 


The Ayah and the Lady: 


A Series of Tales illustrative of the Ten Commandments. 


Catalogues of MRS. SHERWOOD’S WORKS, including her Juvenile Stories, may be had of the Publishers, 
kse 


or of any Boo er. 


HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


HEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. 
Surplus Copies of Ellis's “ Madagascar,’ Tennyson's 
“Idylls of the King,” * Adam Bede,” Miss Kavanagh's * Two 
Sicilies,"’ and many other books, are now on Sale at greatly 
reduced prices. Catalogues-sent gratis and post free. 
BuLL's Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 





B OOKBUYERS can select their own 
Libraries by referring to MILLER’S MONTHLY CATA- 
LOGUE of Scarce, Curious, and Useful Books. The New 
Number for MARCH, containing nearly 1000 different Works, 
just réady, and sent free by post for One Postage Stamp. 
JOHN MILLER, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar-square. 


NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS. 
Now ready, 8vo. 600 pages, half-morocco, price 3s. 
by post, 3s. 8d. (allowed in a purchase of 3/.) 
Y Yr Rarryy _ 
CATALOGUE of TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND VOLUMES of Choice, Useful, and Curi- 
ous BOOKS, in most Classes of Literature, English and 
Foreign, on SALE, at the reasonable prices affixed, by JOHN 
RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho-square. London. Catalogues 
Ag be had of C. B. Norton, and Scribner and Co., New 
york. 
as Al 
HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; Heraldor 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 
Jimes, second edition, 30s.; ditto, second day, 16s. 6d. 
Auswers required and orders prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 19, 


Throgmorton-street, Bank. ‘ 
Established thirty years. 











Second Thousand, cloth lettered, 1s. 6d. post free, 
HE THEORY and PRACTICE of 
COMPOSITION: being an Analysis of our Vernacular 

Tongue. By WILLIAM HUNTER, LL.D. 

“The student who would acquire a classical style, the mer- 
chant who would employ no ambiguity in his orders, and he 
who would maintain a facile and elegant correspondence with 
his friends should spend nights in studying ‘The Theory and 
Practice of Composition.’ ’—Ayr Observer. 

JAMES SANGSTER and Co., 36, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


FPRASER'S MAGAZINE for March 1860, 
28. 6 





6d. 
CONTAINS: 
Seventeen Unpublished Letters of Percy Bysshe _ Shelley. 
From Italy—1818 to 1822, Communicated, with Notes, by 


T. L. Peacock. 
Concerning the Worries of Life, and How to Meetthem. By 
A. K. H. 


Holmby House. By G. J. Whyte Melville. Conclusion, 
Female Labour. 

Louis Napoleon's Intentions tested by his Conduct. 

The Literary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century. Chapter III. 
Madame Récamier. 

The Wine Question Reviewed. 

Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Part IIT 

The Budget. By Professor Leone Levi. 

FRASER’S MAGAZINE for April \ 
will contain the First Part of a New Work, entitled “* GRYLL 
IRANGE,” by the Author of ‘ Headlong Hall."’ 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Soy, West Strand, W.C. 








my NYT 
(THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XXXVI. JANUARY, 1860. Price 5s. 

Costents: Art. 1. An Old Poet ; 2. The Little Seminary of 
Paris; $. Odd Phases in Literature, Ninth Paper; 4. Irish 
Nationality from the Twelfth to the Seventeenth Century ; 
5. Closing ¢Scenes of the French Revolution; 6. Debt and 
Taxation of Ireland; 7. The Brother of Death: St. Joseph’s 
Industrial Institute and the Workhouse Orphans; 8. Quarterly 
Record of the Progress of Reformatory Schools and of Prison 
Discipline. _ 

Dublin: W. B. Ketty, 8, Grafton-street. Smorrkry, MARsHALt 

1 Co., London. 





Just published, price 2s. bd. 
JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL 
e SOCIETY for MARCH, 
CONTENTS: 
1. Mr. David Chadwick (Salford), on the Rate of Wages in 
the Cotton Districts, 1839—59. — 
2. Mr. Leone Levi, on the Distribution and Productiveness of 
Taxes, and Prospective Amelioration of the Revenue. 
3. Mr. Valpy, on the British Trade with India. 
4. Mr. Newmarch, on the Trade of the United Kingdom in 
the Year 1859, 
5. Miscellanea and Quarterly Returns. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, 445, West Strand. W.C. 


a! Price 5d. ; Stamped, 6d. 
al 
HE LEADER and SATURDAY 
ANALYST; Consisting entirely of Original Articles. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH 83RD. 

The Reform Bill; Progress of the Budget ; the Intentions 
of France and Russia; the New Wine Duties; Warehousing 
and Shipping Taxes; Convocation and Ordination ; the Classic 





and the Gothic; Wine; the Whitworth Guns; the Sav 
Dynasty; Curiosities of Cambridge; Scottish University 
Education; Foreign Correspondence—Paris ; Hanover; M. 
Louis Blane’s Revelations; Recent Histories; Minor Novels; 
Margaret Fuller; Undercurrents Overlooked ; Poetic Aspira- 
tions; Miscellaneous Books; Serials; Miscellanies; Record 
of the Week; Entertainments; Parliament.—Office, 18, Cathe- 
rine-street, Strand, W.C. Order of any Newsman. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCTETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C,—A.D. 1834, 
—The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Account, 
Balance Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be had on written 
or personal application. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


O INVESTORS.—The Consols Capital 
Stock is a medium for employing and improving Large or 
Small Sums of Money in connexion with Government Secu- 
rities. The Stock is issued by the Consols Insurance Asso- 
ciation, 429, Strand, London, incorporated pursuant to Act of 
Parliament. 
Investments bear five per cent. per annum interest, receiv- 
able monthly, if desired. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


CCIDENTS of every kind and from any 
cause Insured against by an Annual Payment of 3/. to 
the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1000/. at death, or 67. weekly for injury. 
ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those insured is injured 
yearly by accident of some description. 
No Extra premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
No charge for Stamp Duty. 
For Terms, Prospectuses, &c.. apply to the Provincial 
Agents, the Railway Stations, and at the Head Office. 
This Company alone, without union or amalgamation with 
any other Company, has paid in Compensation 53,000/. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., Secretary. 




















Ottice, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C, 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 


NEW WORKS. 
ee 


HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY IV., 


King of France and Navarre. From numerous ori- 

ginal sources. By Miss FREER, Author of the 

Lives of Marguerite d’Angouléme, Elizabeth de 

Valois, Henry III., &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 

“ The public will thank M’ss Freer most heartily for these 
delightful volumes. In her ao line she is the best his- 
torian of her day.” —Chronicle. 


TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, 
with the Narrative of a Residencein MOZAMBIQUE. 
By LYONS M'‘LEOD, F.R.G.S., late British Consul 
at Mozambique. 2 vols. with Map and Illustra- 
tions. 21s. 

“We commend Mr. M‘Leod’s volumes to all who love 
healthy reading.” —Athenzum. 

A REVIEW of the CRIMEAN WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. JOHN ADYE, C.B., late Assistant 
Adjutant-General Royal Artillery. 8vo. with Maps 
and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1860. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort; and cor- 
rected throughout by the Nobility. 29th Edition, 1 vol. 
royal Svo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, hand- 
somely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S PICTURES 
of SPORTING LIFE and CHARACTER. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations. 21s. 


A LIFE FOR A LIEE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.’ New and cheaper 
Edition, revised, with a Preface, price 5s. bound and 
illustrated, forming the Ninth Volume of Hurst and 
Blackett’s Standard Library of Cheap Editions of 
Popular Modern Works. 

Volumes already published in this Series, 

1. SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 

3. The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 

4, NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

5. A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN, 

6. ADAM GR/EME of MOSSGRAY. 

7. SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS. 

8 CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS o 

the POPES. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 

THE MAN of the PEOPLE, By WILLIAM 
HOWITT. 3 vols. 

“*The Manofthe People’ may be expected to obtain a 
great success. It isaremarkable book, which refers to event- 
ful times, and brings prominently before us some important 
persons who belong to fact, though they here make the striking 
pages of fiction. The work is one which, in its varied descrip- 
tions and vivid pictures, will not fail to make a powerful im- 
pression on the minds of its readers.” —Sun. 


THE VOYAGE of the LADY. By the 


Author of “ The Three Paths.”’ 2 vols. 

THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. GREY, 
Author of “The Gambler’s Wife.” 3 vols. 

LETHELIER, By E. HENEAGE DERING, 
Esq. 2 vols. 

THE WOOD RANGERS. By Captain 


MAYNE REID, (From the French of LOUIS DE 
BELLEMARE.) 8 vols. with Illustrations. 


LUCY CROFTON. By the Author of 


**Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. 


SEVEN YEARS, By JOLIA KAVANAGH. 


3 vols. 


WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. Edited by the 


Hon. Mrs. RALPH DUTTON. 3 vols. [Just ready. 








HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Great 
Marlborough-street. 








“3rd edition, just published, price 28. 6d. ; post free 32 stamps, 
‘ b4 J ryy a8 Al al 
VHE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, 
a with Remarks on the prevention of Deafness. By 
WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the Royal Dis- 

pensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square. 
London: Henry RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


= Just published, 
NEW LAWS of the SESSIONS 
PATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES for 


of 1859. 
1859, comprising all that are required for use in the Office, 
omitting the merely formal Statutes, with explanatory Notes, 
and a copious Index. A small volume for the bag or pocket, 
ay 7s. 6d. cloth; 9s. half-bound; 10s. bound in calf. By 
VILLIAM PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. The vols. 
from 1852 to this time may still be had. 

The FOURTH EDITION of SAUNDERS’S 
MILITIA LAW, with an ‘a of the new Statutes of 
this Session, price 10s. 6d. cloth, By T. W. SAUNDERS, 
Esq., Recorder of Dartmouth. 

SAUNDERS’S POLICE ACTS, with the new 


Statutes of this Session, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 


GOODWIN’S LAW and PRACTICE of the 
PROBATE COURT, with the new Act of this Session, and 
all the Rules and Orders, price 9s. cloth. By W. C. GOOD- 
WIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 





A LIFE 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, MISS PARDOE’S NEW NOVEL, 


STRUGGLE. 


By MISS PARDOE, 
Author of “ Episodes of French History,” “ Life of Louis XIV.,” “ Life of Marie de Medicis,” “The Poor Relation,” &¢ 
2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 
L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 








“ We have rarely perused a story which is more truth- 
ful than * The Earl’s Cedars.’ The plot is highly inter- 
esting, and the conception of the characters powerful.” 
— Critic. 

“** The Earl’s Cedars’ fully sustains the high reputa- 


Just published, 


THE EARLS CEDARS: A ROMANCE. 


By the Author of “ Smugglers and Foresters.” 
2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


“The pictures of home life that appear in the first 
volume are pleasant to dwell upon, and far greater 
serenity reigned beneath the humble roof of the 
country practitioner than under the grand dwelling 
of Earl St. Loo. The conflicting circumstances of the 


tion of the author, both for originality and artistic | latter portion of the tale are very ingeniously disclosed.” 
skill.”"—Bath and Chelienham Gazette. —Sun, Feb. 15. ay en 


L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 











Now ready, a Second Edition of 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. J. PYCROFT, B.A. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“The book is easy, natural, good-humoured, yet] partly from telling what is not always known con- 
shrewd ; tells of common things in a familiar way ; and | cerning well-known things.”—Dublin Univ rsity Maga- 
pleases partly from telling of what everybody knows, | zine, March. 

L. BOOTH, 807, Regent-street, W. 








THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTHS, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 

*,* Every English, French, and German Book of interest added immediately on application, in large numbers, t 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 

Country Subscription, from Two Guineas upwards.—Family Subscriptions, Five Guineas and Ten Guineas, 





Just ready, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of POPULAR WORKS of the 
SEASON, at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, being (clean and perfect) Copies of the Books withdrawn 
from circulation at THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 

Catalogues and Terms sent by post on application. 





A LIST OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


(WITH THEIR PRICEs). 
Amongst them are some very curious and of unfrequent occurrence, being a small portion of the Stock of 
C. J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross, London, W.C. 
Gratis, and post free for One Stamp. 
Books Bought in any quantity.—Catalogues Published Monthly. Annual Subscription 1s.—post free. 





THE FLOWER-PAINTER’S DEATH, BY G. W. THORNBURY. 


THE ART-JOURNAL for MARCH (price 2s. 6d.) contains 


Engravings from Matsys’ Picture of “The Misers,”’ Tscheggeny’s “The Cow-Doctor,” both inthe Royal 
Collection ; and from Raffaelle’s celebrated Picture of “The Madonna di San Sisto,” in the Royal Gallery at 
Dresden. 
‘The Literary contributions to this Number are: 
| The Hudson, from the Wilderness to the Sea. Illus- 
trated. 
The Companion Guide (by Railway) in South Wales. 
Part If]. By Mr. and Mrs. S.C. Hall. Llustrated. 
The Great Exhibition of 1862, &c., &e. 


Lombardy, and its Capital. 

The Flower-Painter’s Death, by G. Walter Thornbury. | 

Art-Decoration a Suitable Employment for Women. 

Rome, and her Works of Art. By J. Dafforne. Llus- 
trated. E ’ ; 

The British Institution. The Society of Female Artists. 


VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row. 





LISI OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TRANSFORMATION, by N. Hawthorne. | MADEMOISELLE Mort: a Tale of Rome. | MISCELLANTES, by Charles Kingsley. 
Wuitssive’s IvaLy. A New Edition. | MULLENs’s Hinpu PHILOSOPHY. | TUSCANY LN 1859, by T. A. Trollope. 
M'CLINTOCK’s VOYAGE OF * THE Fox.” | M‘Leop’s TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, THE MINISTER'S WoornG, by Mrs. Stowe. 
MeEmorks OF Bishop WILSON. | LIFE AND LETTERS OF SCHLELERMACHER. | DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
RUSSELL’s Diary IN INDIA. | Poems, by Dinah M. Mulock. RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE, by W. Howitt. | A Lire ror A LIFE. THORNBURY'S LIFE IN SPAIN. 

Brown’s SERMONS ON THE Divine Lire. | A TALE oF Two CITIEs. FICHTE’8 CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHILOSOPH 
Lire oF Henry LV., by M. W. Freer. | KOHL’s TRAVELS ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR, | Masson's LIFE AND TIMES OF MILTON. 
OLD Frienps, .by Agnes Strickland. | YONGE’s LIFE OF WELLINGTON. MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF CAREY. 

M‘Cosu’s INTUITIVE CONVICTIONS OF THE | HILL’s TRAVELS IN PERU. PaRDOE’s EpisoDES OF Frencu History, 
MIND. | Eornen. A New Edition. WILLIAMs’s CRUISE OF THE PEARL. 
Hoimey Hovse.——GReEYMORE, | Lucy Crorron, by Mrs. Oliphant. | FROEBEL’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Essays, by M Fuller Ossoli. ; Lorp ELGIn’s MISSION TO JAPAN. WALPOLE’s LATEST JOURNALS. 
SEWELL's PasstInG THOUGHTS ON RE-| NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON NURSING. STRAIGHT FORWARD.——STEP BY STEP. 
LIGION. | Tue LirrLe Beauty, by Mrs. Grey. HOFFMAN'S EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
REMINISCENCES OF T. ASSHETON SMITH. | THE EAr.’s CEDARS. JULIAN HOME. | RESIDENCE IN SARDINIA, by Mrs. Davey. 
MARTIN’s ODES OF HORACE | Sermons, by J. Angell James. Friars’ Woop Post OFFice. 

YEs AND No OLD LEAVES. | TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. MISREPRESENTATION, by A. H. Drury. 
TWELVE Y RESIDENCE IN CHINA. RoBERTSON's LECTURES and ADDRESSES. | TENNENT’S RESIDENCE IN CEYLON. 
Muir's NOTES ON ARCHITECTURE Seven Years, by Julia Kavanagh. 



























THE PRESENT RATE of INCREASE exceeds ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM, 
Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 








Law Taiks Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street ; and Cross-street, Manchester. 
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On Monday, March 5, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE 


SEASON TICKET. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





This day, Part IX. price 6d. 


TALES FROM BENTLEY. 


Les Poissons d’Avril. By Father Prout. 
Irish Invention. By P. M‘Teague. 
Scenes in the Life of a Gambler. 





Mrs. Jennings—who wanted somebody to care for her. 
Death-bed Confession. 
Sardanapalus’ Last Dinner-party. 


Also, this day, the Third Volume, price 1s. 6d. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





NEW WORK BY DR. DORAN. 
This day, in post 8vo. with an Illustration, 12s. 6d. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES, 


FROM EDWARD OF CARNARVON TO ALBERT OF WINDSOR. 
By Dr. DORAN, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.’? 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Two vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
BEX GALA; or, Some ‘lime Ago. By 
Mrs. VIDAL, Author of “ Tales of the Bush.” 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Soy, West Strand. 


Just published, price 1/. 11s. 6d., 2 vols. 8vo., 


BEAUTIES DE LA POESIE ANGLAISE. 
Par le Chevalier DE CHATELAIN, Traducteur de 
Chaucer et de Gay. 
London: RoLANDI, 20, Berners-street, W. 


8vo. sewed, 6d. 
(THE PAPER DUTY CONSIDERED in 
reference to its Action on the Literature and Trade of 
Great Britain; showing that its Abolition on the terms now 
prepened in Parliament would be prejudicial to both. By 
ENRY G. BOHN. 
Henry G. Bown, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 











Just published, Second Edition, price 5s. ; handsomely bound 
in morocco, for presentation, 10s, 


MHE BOOK of FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 

“The selection is a very good one, and has the advantage of 
not only giving the name of the author of each passage quoted, 
but also its precise place in his works.""—Notes and Queries. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 25s. cloth, 


HE MERCHANT’S POLYGLOT 


MANUAL, in Nine Languages: English. German, 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian, French, Italian, 
Spani h and Portuguese: chiefly extracted from the Tariffs of 
all nations. By E. H. MICHELSEN, Ph.D., of the Board of 








New Edition, in Eighteen Five Shilling Monthly Parts.—Now ready, Part I. 8vo. with three exquisite Portraits, 5s. 
THE ENTIRE 


CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


Now first Chronologically arranged, and Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


“No other nation can boast of a record, political, 
social, and literary, so ample and continuous, in which 
the history of an age is written from day to day with 
newspaper freshness from the very best sources of in- 
formation, and with matchless vivacity and wit. We 


are glad to see that Mr. Bentley has commenced to issue 
the work in cheap monthly parts, an arrangement 
which can scarcely fail to be as profitable to him 
= it must be acceptable to the public.”—Alanchester 
teview. 


London; RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





New Volume of ‘* BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS.”’—Now ready, price 3s. 6d. cloth boards, and in eloth 4s. 


THE THRE 


E CLERKS. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Barchester Towers.” 
Forming Vol. II. of ‘‘ Bentley’s Standard Novels.” 


“ There are scenes from family life, more true, more pathetic, and more skilfully sustained, than any that can be 
found except in the writings of famous novelists.”’—Saturday Review. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





In Twelve Shilling Monthly Parts.—This day, Part I. (complete in Twelve), One Shilling, 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES & SECTS 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. J.B. MARSDEN, A.M., Author of **‘ The Early and Later Puritans.’ 


“The best book on the subject in our litera- 
ture.”’—Athenceum. 


“A work of great interest and utility.”—Daily 
News. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WIDE WIDE WORLD.” 


On Monday, Cheap Popular Edition, with an Illustration (750 pp.) Three Shillings, cloth boards; and Library 
Edition, in crown 8vo. on beautiful paper, with six [llustrations, 7s. 6d. 


SAY AND 


SEAL. 


By the Author of “ Wide Wide World."’ The circulation of ‘The Wide Wide World” reached half a million. 
Notice.—This Work is Copyright. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





Now ready, in 8vo, with Fac-similes, 63, 


THE 


SHAKSPERE QUESTION: 


An Enquiry into the Genuineness of the MS. Corrections in Mr. J. Payne Collier’s Annotated Shakspere, 
folio, 1632; and of certain Shaksperian Documents, likewise published by Mr. Collier. 


By N. E. 8. A. HAMILTON. 


From the Literary Gazette.—‘‘ For more than thirty 
years Mr. Collier has been known in the literary world 
as the keenest critic living of Shakspere and his times. 
But how if the vaunted discoveries made by him prove 
to rest upon no more solid foundation than the MS. 
emendations of the ‘Old Corrector?’ One half, at least, 
of Mr. Hamilton’s volume is devoted to the investiga- 
tion of these documents, of which he rightly says that 
their importance is even greater than that of the ‘cor- 


rections.” ‘ They profess to be originals; and both from 
the facts they contain themselves and the light they 
throw on others would be invaluable, if authentic. 
Unfortunately, their importance ismuch diminished by 
their undoubtedly spurious nature.’ Let us earnestly 
hope, however, that Mr. Collier and his friends, laying 
aside all malice, will heartily join with Mr. Hamilton 
and his friends in an honest and strenuous endeavour to 
find out the delinquent.” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





Now ready, 


THE SHILLING PEERAGE, 


SHILLING BARONETAGE, SHILLING KNIGHTAGE, AND SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS 
FOR 1860. 


Edited by E. WALFORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of Balliol Coll., Oxford. 


Containing the Date of the Creation of each Title, the Birth, Accession, and Marriage of each Personage, his 
Heir Apparent or Presumptive, Family Name, Political Bias and Patronage, as also a Brief Notice of the Offices 
which he has hitherto held, his Town Address and Country Residences. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





Trade. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


(250 Copies only Printed.) 

This day is published, in 2 vols. medium 4to. cloth, price 42s. 
with Illustrations of the rarer Coins, 
RECORDS of ROMAN HISTORY, from 

Cnzus Pompeius to Tiberius Constantinus, as exhibited 
on the Roman Coins collected by FRANCIS HOBLER, for- 
merly Secretary of the Numismatic Society of London. 

Westminster; JOHN Bowyer NICHOLS and Sons, 

25, Parliament-street. 








In crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE MUTINEER a Poem. By 
JOHN M‘GILCHRIST, M.D. 

“The descriptive passages are, without exception, beautiful, 

and tinged with the soft mellow light which only a true wor- 

shipper of nature could impart to them.”—Aacphail's Maga- 


zine. 

“A ‘linked sweetness’ connects one verse with another; 
nothing mars the harmonious composition of the whole poem."” 
—Englishwoman's Review. 

“The stanzas [quoted] are extremely beautiful, and fall 
upon the ear like echoes of the highest lyrics.” —Zapress. 

“ A work of very considerable promise.’’—Scottish Press. 

“ We have read through the volume, rejoicing in its pictures 
of island life. We thank the author for his utterance, and 
hope he will soon speak to us again.”"—Caledonian Mercury. 

“We have seldom met a first offering so generally praise- 
worthy.""—Dumfries Herald, 

“We can very honestly affirm that it possesses many merits 
of no mean order.”—Glasgow Citizen. 

Edinburgh: SUTHERLAND and Knox. London: Srmpxm, 

MARSHALL, and Co. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CONTEMPORARY has inserted in his columns a communica- 

tion on the subject of the proposed repeal of the Paper Duty, 

which he assures us is from “one of the most eminent and extensive 
publishers either in this country or the world.” Why this mysterious 
style should have been adopted we know not, as the authorship is 
avowed in a second letter, and the writer from the first identifies 
himself very particularly as the gentleman who disturbed the meeting 
of the Society for repealing the Taxes on Knowledge the other night, 
whom we all know (though the Times affects to call him “a person 
who gave his name as H. Bone”) to be Mr. Henry Bony, of York- 
street, Covent-garden. We have no intention of denying Mr. 
Boun’s claim to all the compliments which the journal in question has 
applied to him; but while earnest men are struggling nobly in the 
good cause of setting the press free from the last of its fetters, we 
cannot allow Mr. Bouy’s sophisms of obstruction to pass unquestioned. 
The tax, he tells us, is a trifle; positively ‘‘ only a halfpenny on a 
popular schoolbook.” All readers, we suppose, who take interest in 
such questions are familiar with this kind of argument. Only a half- 
peany! Tow absurd become the popular complaints against the tax- 
collector from this comic point of view. But, unfortunately, the 
sharpest turns of the CuanceLtor’s screw may be reduced toa —— 
of a penny; and a tax of a farthing has been known to do more 
mischief than heads as wise as Mr. Boun’s had foreseen. But Mr. 
Bouy selects a book for his experiment. The tax with its additions 
does not amount to less—and is generally considered to amount to 
very much more—than twopencein the pound. His ‘‘ popular school- 
book,” then, must have been remarkably light. It could not have 
exceeded four ounces in weight. But Pinnock’s Rome is a popular 
school-book ; so are Chambers’s Algebra, and Goldsmith’s Greece. 
Will Mr. Boun have the goodness to weigh them? He will find them 
about four times as heavy as the book he has chosen. Waiving this, 
however, and the question of whether an instrument of education 
ought to be taxed at all, or whether it be not absurd’to tax it even a 
halfpenny while the State recognises the necessity for giving education 
gratis rather than anybody should be without it, we will proceed to 
a more formidable vubjection which Mr. Bouy brings forward. 
Paper, he tells us, must be made from rags, all attempts to use raw 
fibres having proved abortive. But the quantity of rags is a 
fixed quantity, and therefore, says our cold comforter, take off the 
duties, and your paper will rise till it becomes as dear as ever. 
We have, of course, heard all this before, and the answer is a simple 
denial of Mr. Boun’s “facts.” Paper can be made from raw fibres, 
és every day made from raw fibres, and will, we are convinced, as soon 
as the exciseman’s garotte is taken from the neck of Britisk industry 
and enterprise, be made from innumerable substances which as yet 
have never entered our paper mills, What does Mr. Bony say to the 
statement of Mr. Tuomas RovuttepGr, of Eynsham Mills, that he is 
not only now manufacturing six tons a week of paper from raw vege- 
table fibre, “ without any admixture of rags,” but is “prepared to 
enter into contracts for ten thousand tons annually.” Here is a pro- 
spect of a new market for our distressed agricultural interest, who, 
through their representative, Sir WiiL1aM MIs, are now endeavouring 
in Parliament to obstruct this important reform. Most paper has, we 
believe, some rag in it; but Mr. Boun knows that the demand for 
rags has been of late years relieved to an enormous extent by the 
mixture, in greater or less proportions, of straw and other substances. 
And if the fibres which exist so abundantly abroad have not come 
largely into use here, we are able to explain why by an anecdote of 
hey ate. within our own knowledge. Some years ago, when our 
eading journal was offering a reward for the discovery of a cheap sub- 
stance for making paper, some one found out that a fibre admirably 
adapted for that purpose existed in New Zealand, and might be had 
there in any quantities, or at a price so ridiculously low as absolutely 
to put Mr. Bouy’s “only a halfpenny” to shame. Unfortunately, 
however, the article in its unmanufactured state is bulky, and New 
Zealand and the mother country are wide apart. Cost of carriage, in 
fact, made the cheapest thing dear, and it could not be used. An 
ingenious individual, however, conceived the idea of manufacturing 
the fibre in New Zealand into pulp, and pressing it into “ bricks” 
available for paper-making, in which form cdst of carriage became 
reduced to a minimum, and the important problem of a cheap new 
substance for paper was solved beyond a doubt, The ingenious indi- 
vidual, in short, had forgotten nothing but the Custom-house officer, 
who decided that the pulp bricks were to all intents paper. Worse 
than that, they were foreign paper, and therefore—for the paper 
manufacture is a protected trade—subject to a far heavier duty than 
the finest of superfine sheets that come from Messrs. WHaTMAn’s 
mill. Such an obstacle could hardly be got over; but another 
remained behind in the shape of the Excise officer, who, as 
soon as the “bricks” which had paid the duty were converted 
into paper, was ready to come down with a demand for another duty 
on the manufactured article. Need we say that the mauufacture of 
paper from New Zealand fibres has perished in the bud? After this 
we need not go into the question of the loss of drawback on books 
exported which Mr. Boun fears. If our view is correct, all that Mr. 
Boun loses at the Custom-house he will save in the paper market. 





We cannot drop the subject of Mr. Bouy’s letter without reminding 
the reader that there are other things besides books which suffer 
from this objectionable tax. Let him take in hand a copy of 
the Morning Star, and consider that the price of this wonder- 
ful product of English enterprise, energy, and talent, is abso- 
lutely “only a penny,” and that all this is accomplished in 
spite of a fine imposed of some twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds per annum in the shape of paper duty, A penny stamp re- 
mitted set all this busy world of journalism at work. Can it be 
doubted that complete freedom will yield results no less wonderful ? 
Our readers may be assured that the abolition of the paper duty 
means cheap paper, a really free press, and an impetus given to edu- 
cational and intellectual progress of which no man can estimate the 
ultimate results. 


N WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON a lecture was delivered at 
the house of Mr. Russert Gurney, Kensington Palace Gardens, 
by Dr. Epwarp Pick, a German savan, on a system of Mnemonics, 
which he has been lately explaining with success at the Continental 
Universities and at our own University of Oxford. The demonstra- 
tions of the manner in which he can himself use the system are cer- 
tainly wonderfyl. Upon a board are thirty square compartments, 
numbered, and in each of these three figures are placed at random. 
These ninety figures he will repeat backwards or forwards, either 
singly or in groups of three, and he will sustain a cross-examination 
as to the component parts of each group, specified by its number. He 
is also able to repeat from memory the specific gravities of more than 
a hundred substances, with five decimals ; the superficies and popula- 
tions of the principal countries; the population of more than three 
hundred towns; the height of three hundred mountains ; the titles 
of the Pandects and of different codes ; the chapters of the Old and 
New Testaments; the date of the birth and death of more than three 
hundred celebrated men; the dates of battles, or treaties of peace, 
and the most remarkable facts of universal history ; the number of 
stars in the several constellations; the diameter of the planets; 
the estimate of the products of different taxes, &c. &c. Of the 
system itself, Dr. Pick explains generally that it is based upon 
the principle of associating ideas; which, of itself, is not a dis- 
covery. He states, however, that the method of working this is 
simple and natural, but that it can only be communicated by a 
regular and progressive course of study. ‘That being the case, we are 
of course unable to do more than testify that the use which Dr. Pick 
makes of his own system is very extraordinary. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these systems are generally more easily applied 
by their inventors than by other persons. Something also might be 
said about the wisdom of loading all minds—weak as well as strong— 
with great stores of facts and dates. To the brain of a MacauLay 
such stores may be an easy burden, because the other faculties of the 
mind are equally strong, and have been developed to a proportionate 
extent ; but when this is not the case, such mental gymnastics have 
the dangerous effect of developing one faculty at the expense ofall the 
rest. Few of the men whose powers of memory are quoted as marvellous 
have exhibited any other remarkable mental qualities, or have been 
able to make any other use of their extraordinary faculty than merely 
to astonish their hearers. We know, moreover, that in more than 
one instance the undue development of the faculty of memory in the 
young mind has led to a degeneration of the brain, terminating in 
idiotcy and death. It is not impossible, however, that a system may 
be devised for improving the faculty of memory such as may do good 
with judicious management, and with a due regard to the relative 
strength of different brains. Dr. P1cx’s may, indeed, be that system, 
and we recommend it for examination and consideration, At the same 
time, we warn those who try it neither to expect nor attempt to become 
Magliabechis “ in six lessons.” 








E INSERT THE FOLLOWING LETTER as a simple act 
of justice to a man who has been most unwarrantably 
attacked, and to whom the fair opportunity of defence has been most 
unfairly denied: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 

Srr,—Some weeks since I addressed a letter to the editor of the Atheneum, 
in reply to a query from ‘‘ An Antiquary,” “ whether Mr. Netherclift was em- 
ployed by the authorities of the British Museum to ascertain the truth or to 
support a theory,” with regard to the marginal notes in the Collier Folio, from 
which I was at that time engaged in making a fac-simile. 

The editor having not only denied me the privilege of a reply through the 
medium of his columns, but in a recent review of Mr. Hamilton’s “ Inquiry ” 
impugned the correctness of my fac-simile by denying that my copies are 
“faithful to the spirit of the original”—observing : ‘‘ Look at these lithographs ; 
will any man who ever scrawls with a pencil say Mr. Netherclift’s copies of 
the dots and words in any way suggest pencil scratches. How can you repro- 
duce pencil marks with ink ?”—I take the liberty of inclosing you an impression 
of the lithograph fac-simile in question, and at the same time beg leave to be 
allowed to assure the editor of the Atheneum that the pencil marks therein 
represented have astonished many eminent literary gentlemen, by their faith- 
fulness to the original, and have in many instances been mistaken for the 
“pencil scratches” themselves. They are, in fact, not produced by ink in the 
manner that the Atheneum would mislead the public to believe, but by a very 
light grey tint, which in some of the copies are barely visible to the unassisted 
eye. 

It is worthy of remark that, whereas at one time the reviewer insists that 
the pencil marks exist only in imagination, when speaking of the fac-similes 
he inadvertently admits their existence for the sake of depreciating my labours. 

Mr. Collier likewise, in his reply to the ‘ Inquiry,” follows in the footsteps 
of ‘the Antiquary” above mentioned, by observing that ‘ Mr. Hamilton has 
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given a fac-simile of some that best answered his purpose, and in a manner that 
best answered his purpose.” He then proceeds to state: ‘“‘I never saw them, 
and they were never seen by anybody until the Perkins Folio found its way to 
the British Museum ;”—thus insinuating that J had lent myself to a fraud, and 
had been unscrupulous enough to render these fac-similes in a manner to suit 
the purposes of the Manuscript Department. 

In vindication of my honesty of purpose, permit me through the medium of 
your columns—the Atheneum having closed its columns against me—to assure 
the literary public that I have had no further interest in this matter beyond 
rendering, to the best of my ability, faithful copies of the several documents 
intrusted to my care.—I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

17, Mill-street, Conduit-street, W. Frepk. NETHERCLIFT. 

In the last number of the Atheneum a letter appeared, signed by 
Josern Neruerctirt, senior, and dated “113, St. Martin’s-lane,” 
asserting that he was not the artist employed to make the fac-similes 
in Mr. Hamixron’s volume. Considering that these fac-similes dis- 
tinctly bear the imprint “ F.G, Netherclift, Fac-simile Lith., 17, Mill- 
street, Hanover-square,” this statement seems not only unnecessary, 
but impertinent. Whether the mechanical operation of taking the 
fac-similes has been performed by him or his son is a matter in 
which the public can have no concern. The sole question is, are they 
accurate? And of this no one who has inspected the originals can 
entertain the slightest doubt. : 

We have also received from a well-known lithographer another 
letter on the assertions ventured by Mr. Nernercriry, sen., in the 
Atheneum of Saturday last. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
_ Srr,—Allow me through your medium to protest against the assertion made 
in the Atheneum of last Saturday, that Mr. Netherclift, sen., of St. Martin’s- 
lane, is to be held up before any other as knowing “ what lithography can do, 
and what it cannot.’ I will only ask, in all fine art exhibitions that ever have 
taken place, where specimens of every kind of fac-simile MS. (his peculiar 
branch), not to mention chromo-lithography, have been produced by other 
lithographers, where will you find the name of Mr. Netherclift as an exhibitor? 
Mr. Netherclift, too, in his extremely modest letter to the Atheneum should 





remember that he has more than once found ‘a mare’s nest” in cases he has 


ENGLISH AND FOR 


been employed. Query, Does not Mr. N. often produce in court fac-similes of 
supposed forgeries, to support evidence? Why, then, is he so hard upon his son 
for being employed to do the same thing ?—I remain, Sir, your very obedient 
servant, A LirHoGRAPHER. 


We select another from the number of letters which we have 
received this week in connection with this question, and from persons 
of note and eminence in the literary world. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—As a member of the world of letters, I feel with you and many others 
that the majesty of literature has been grossly insulted by the recent attempt 
to impose on us what is evidently a modern performance for that of a corrector 
of the seventeenth century. May we not hope that, on the principle of‘ settin 
a thief to catch a thief,” the delinquent may be found out? With this view 
propose that a subscription be initiated, and that a reward be offered to any 
person or persons who shall prove to the satisfaction of two gentlemen of known 
literary reputation that the corrections in the now notorious Shakespeare folio 
are forgeries.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ° 

Feb. 27. 

As to this, we submit that the proof that they are forgeries is 
complete—at least, that it has already gratified not two, but two 
hundred, “ gentlemen of known literary reputation.” The reward 
should rather be offered to the discoverer of the perpetrator. 





. IS AUTHORITATIVELY ANNOUNCED that Dr. Vavenan, 

‘after some hesitation, has finally declined the Bishopric of 
Rochester.” Although the reasons which have conduced to this 
decision are not stated, none can doubt that they are cogent, or that 
the struggle in turning aside from such a noble prospect, and from 
such a sphere of usefulness, must have been a severe one; the 
sacrifice is not less to be deplored on that account. Dr. Vavcuan 
would have been an ornament to the Bench, and it is to be regretted that 
his conscience—for inclination could have had no part in the matter 
—has not permitted him to receive that which is usually regarded as 
the object of a high and laudable ambition. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS. 


An Inquiry into the Genuineness of the Manuscript Corrections in Mr. 
J. Payne Collier’s Annotated Shakspere, Folio, 1632 ; and of certain 
Shaksperian Documents likewise published by Mr. Collier. By 
N. E. S. A. Hamintox. London: Richard Bentley. 1860. 

A a by Mr. J. P. Collier in the Atheneum of the 18th February, 

SOU, 
\ E NOW COME to the “ Petition of the Players,” the docu- 
ment which was found among the Public Records, and which 
hasbeen condemned by Sir Francis Pararave, Sir Freperic Mappey, 

Professor Brewer, Mr. Tuomas Durrvs Harpy, and Mr. Hamit- 

Ton as undoubtedly spurious. Mr. Coxtier’s champion in the 

Atheneum deals with this at some length, and presents a number 

of considerations respecting it; but his arguments will as 

little bear examination as those we have already had occasion to 

analyse. In the first place, he regards it as a“ singular fact that a 

judge, sitting in one of our courts of law, should, in the discharge of 

a secondary duty of his high place, have made himself a party, 

even in appearance or by implication, in a personal attack which 

may possibly lead to a judicial investigation.” Of course 
we do not presume to undertake the task of defending Sir 

Jonn Romitty, who is very well able to take care of himself, and has 

always exercised the functions of his high office in such a manner 

as to leave it beyond dispute that he at least understands what is his 
duty and what is not. But let us ask, what has the Master of the 

Rotts done? How has he committed himself as a partisan against 

Mr, Cottier? It having been brought to his notice that there was 

reason to suspect that the public records had been tampered with, he 

directed an inquiry. Could he do less? He appointed persons of 
undoubted competency to conduct the inquiry; and when they re- 
turned for their unanimous verdict that the document is a forgery, he 
directed their award to be appended to the condemned document. 
Sir Jony Romutty is not only a judge in equity (in which capacity, be 
it observed, he never could be called upon to decide an action 
for libel), he is also the custodian of the Public Records; and 
how he could have acted in any other manner than he has 
done, without a failure of duty, we cannot understand. But 
it seems that the writer in the Atheneum is not satisfied with the tri- 
bunal to which the Master of the Rotts referred the question. Why 
was it not referred to “ the experienced Keepers of the State Papers ?” 

We do not exactly know what this may mean, because the Master 

of the Rots is the only “Keeper of State Papers,” and Mr. 

Lemoy and Mr, Lecumerr (who are afterwards mentioned) are only 

** assistant-keepers,”—an office which they share with twelve other 

gentlemen. We suppose, however, the meaning to be, Why not 

refer the matter to the officials of that branch of the Record Office 
called the State Paper Office? Because, we presume, the Master of 
the Rotts preferred to refer it to the gentlemen in the Record Office, 
all of whom he knew to be perfectly competent to deliver a satis- 
factory verdict. Is it to be supposed that he selected Sir F, Parcrave, 





Professor Brewer, and Mr. Harpy, because he believed that they were 
inimical to Mr. Cottier? If not, why start so foolish an objection? As 
to competency, noone can seriously maintain that these three gentlemen 
have not more authority in such questions than the Assistant-Keepers 
mentioned in the Atheneum, especially when aided by the knowledge 
and experience of Sir Frepertc Mappen, whom, although the most 
accomplished paleographer of the day, the writer in the Atheneum 
insists upon putting ‘out of Court.” But (assuming for a moment 
that the Masrer of the Rotts was influenced in his selection by an 
considera‘ion but who were the best judges to be appointed) there is 
one very good reason why the matter should not have been referred 
to the State Paper Office. Let us suppose that it had been so referred, 
and that the gentlemen there had arrived at the same conclusion as the 
chiefs of the Record Office—no very extravagant supposition—had 
pronounced the document to be a forgery; what would the friends of 
Mr. Cotxier have said then? Why, they would have said that it 
was the grossest and most abominable packing of ajury that ever was, 
and that the Master of the Rotts ought to be ashamed of himself 
for referring the question to atribunal so prejudiced and antagonistic. 
For who are the officials in the State Paper Oflice? ‘There are Mr. 
Lemon and Mr. Lecumerr, to be sure; but there is also Assis- 
tant-Keeper Mr. Hans Cuavpe Haminton, the brother of that 
* obscure” Mr. N. E.S. A. Haminron who originated the impeachment 
against the authenticity of the document to be judged. The indignation 
of Mr. Coxxier’s friends when that fact came to be known might have 
been much easier imagined than described. 

We pass on to the document itself. The writer in the Atheneum 
declares that, so far as he knows, ‘* every capable and independent 
Shakespearian scholar” believes in the genuineness of the document. 
‘‘ Mr. Dyce believes the petition genuine. Mr. Cuarres Kyicur 
believesit genuine. Mr. Hatiiwewt believesit genuine. Mr. SINGER 
and Mr. Luoyn believe it genuine. We have no reason to suppose that 
any of the experienced officers of the State Paper Office consider it 
other than genuine.” To this we reply that, so far as we know, neither 
Mr. Dyce nor Mr. Hatiiwety now believe it to be genuine ; that Mr. 
Suycer being dead, his opinion cannot easily be ascertained ; and that 
many of “the experienced officers of the State Paper Office” entirely 
agree with the verdict of Sir F, Pararave and his associates that the 
document is a plain and patent forgery. 

But the great argument is reserved for the last. Forgery or no 
forgery, it is quite certain that Mr. Coxzrer could have had nothing 
to do with it, because Mr. Lemon declares that he and his father were 
well acquainted with the document before Mr. Conxrer was admitted 
to search in the State Paper Office. Here is Mr. Lemon’s note in 
reply to one from the Editor of the Atheneum: 

State Paper Office, Feb. 14, 1860. 

Dear Srr,—In reply to your question, I beg to state that the Petition of 
the Players of the Blackfriars Theatre, alluded to in your note, was well known 
to my father and myself before Mr. Payne Collier began his researches in this 
office. I am pretty confident that my father himself brought it under the notice 


of Mr. Collier, in whose researches he took great interest.—I am very faithfully 
yours, R, Lemon. 
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As a corollary to this, Mr. Cor- 
LIER gives, for the first time, a very 
circumstantial account of the man- 
ner in which Mr. Lemon introduced 
the Petition to his notice. He 
speaks of it as a document “ which 
I did not find, but which was found 
Sor me, nearly thirty-five years ago, 
by the father of a very able and 
learned public servant”—meaning 
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Lemon, senior. What does he 
know of the matter? His testi- 
mony would be valuable, but it is 
not forthcoming. Mr. Lecumers 
is at the head of the oflice at the 
present day, and it is to him 
that the application for informa- 
tion should properly have been 
made. But there is another fact 
which puts the matter quite be- 








Mr. Lemon. The italics are Mr. 
Coxutrr’s. Now, thirty-five years ago carries us back to the 
year 1825, which was exactly four years before Mr. Corzier 
was admitted into the State Paper Office in 1829. Here, to say 
the least of it, is a curious discrepancy of statement. Mr. Cot- 
LiER represents himself as being actively engaged in his researches 
at the office when Mr. Lemon introduced the “ Petition” to his 
notice (which is not to be reconciled with his statement that he 
had it thirty-five years ago), and very circumstantially relates 
how it was copied in the office, and the copy carried off by 
him. This copy (which would have been at least a piéce justificative) 
he no longer preserves. ‘I should have had it (he says) in my 
possession to this day had I not, when I removed into the country, 
got rid of all my ‘ waste.’” No doubt he would have had it if he 
had not parted with it ; yet the circumstance is unfortunate. But 
there is Mr. Lemon’s letter ; what can be said of that? ‘There can 
be said of it, that if Mr. Lemon’s remembrance be accurate, and 
if it be strictly and literally true, it certainly disconnects Mr. Cotter 
from the “ Petition of the Players.” But there is also to be said of it, 
that there is enough and to spare both of internal and external 
evidence to prove that Mr. Lemoy’s memory is inaccurate, and 
that his statement cannot be in accordance with the facts. Of 
course, we do not need to be told that Mr. Lemon is a gentleman 
of character, accomplishments, and position, utterly incapable of 
wilfully stating an untruth. We impugn not his honour, but we doubt 
his memory—indeed, the facts disprove his memory. Mr. Lemon says 
that the ‘ Petition ” was well known to himself and to his father before 
Mr. Cotrier began his researches in the office—that is to say, 
before 1829 according to the real date of Mr. Coitrer’s admission, and 
1825 according to Mr. Cotiier’s own statement. Now we are speaking 
of a document of very great importance to Shakespearian literature. 
It is, or purports to be, a petition by SuaKespeare and his fellow- 
actors, entreating the Lords of the Privy Council not to allow another 
petition of certain inhabitants of the Liberty of Blackfriars to prevent 
the completion of their theatre. The discovery of such 2 document 
as this among the public papers could scarcely have been regarded as 
an occurrence of so small importance that no record or memo- 
randum of the fact was made, or no public notice taken of it. 
There is, however, no record to be produced, and no public notice was 
taken. The first the world ever heard of the existence of the paper 
was when Mr. Cottier printed it in his ‘ Annals of the Stage” (1831), 
when he speaks of the discovery as “very recent”—a statement 
which agrees neither with Mr, Lemon’s assertion that it was known to 
his father and himself before 1829, and still less with Mr. Conxier’s 
account that it was introduced to his notice about the year 1825. 
Again, was there no one in the office who was aware of this paper 
besides Mr. Lemon and his son? Are we to suppose that 
Mr. Lemon (fully aware as he must have been of the value 
of such a document) refrained from making any note or other 
use of his discovery, concealed it from his colleagues in the 
office, and withheld it from the whole body of English scholars, in 
order that he might have the pleasure of introducing it to the notice 
of Mr. Corzier when an event should happen which he could not 
have foreseen—namely, the admission of Mr. Cox11Er into the State 
Paper Office in 1829 ? It is incredible, nay, it is all but impossible, 
The senior Assistant-Keeper of the present day, Mr. Cuartes Lecu- 








yond the bounds of uncertainty. 
In 1829, and for many years previously, Mr. Lemon, senior, was 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and was in the habit 
of communicating to that learned body such important discoveries 
as his position in the State Paper Office enabled him to make. 
About the period which Mr. Cotter refers to, thirty-five years ago, 
he discovered in the office a warrant of indemnity to certain persons 
for having delivered some of the Crown jewelsto James I., which jewels 
were by him sent into Spain to the Prixce of Waesand “ Steenie,” the 
favourite Duxe of Bucxincuam. This paper was at once communi- 
cated by Mr. Lemon to the Antiquaries, and is printed in the 
** Archxologia.” From time to time, Mr. Lemon made other com- 
munications of the like nature; and all about that time (from 1825 to 
1829) the attention of the society was very much taken up with 
SHAkespeAReE and Shakespearian documents. The “ Archeologia ” ig 
filled with papers by Sir Henry Ex.is, Sir F. Mappey, Mr. Amyorrt, 
and others respecting Shakespearian matters, some of them of very minor 
importance. Is the * Petition of the Players” there? No. Mr. 
Coxtrer says, and says truly, that it never saw the light until he pub- 
lished it in 1831 ; and will any one believe that Mr. Lemon would have 
refrained from communicating it to the Society of Antiquaries had 
he known of it, or that he would have concealed it for years in 
order to show it to Mr. Coxzier whenever he should happen to 
come to the office ? It is impossible; and we must declare that, 
without corroborative testimony, the evidence of Mr. Lemon, 
junior, is of the slightest weight possible, whilst the statements made 
respecting the discovery of the document are utterly irreconcileable 
with each other. It is a circumstance to be noted, moreover, that 
when Mr. Haniiwe gave a fac-simile of the * Petition ” in the first 
volume of his folio edition, he stated that it had been * discovered ” 
by Mr. Cotter, who suffered this allegation to pass uncontradicted ; 
yet he now not only tells us that it was discovered by Mr. Lemon, but 
gives a very circumstantial account of the manner in which it was 
brought under his notice. 

We now pass on to the Dulwich documents, foremost and most 
important among which is the famous letter by Mrs. Atieyn 
to her husband. Of all the documents now upon trial this is, 
in one respect, the most important; because it can be proved 
upon the clearest and most indisputable evidence that Mr. 
Coxuter has garbled its text, by introducing a passage which never 
could have belonged to it. Who was guilty of the emendations 
in the Perks folio and in Lord Extesmerr’s first folio, of the H. S. 
letter, the Danorne Warrant, and the “ Petition of the Players,” may 
be a question for further evidence ; but with regard to this letter, the 
evidence which establishes Mr. Conzier’s guilt is of that plain and 
straightforward character that nothing can gainsay it. Itrequires no 
special literary knowledge or acquaintance with palxography to 
understand it; and it might be safely left to the decision of the com- 
monest jury that ever decided upon a criminal case, for it depends 
merely upon the use of the eyesight and the reading of written 
words which no one who can read at all can by any possibility 
mistake. The case stands thus. It is a letter from Mrs. ALLeYN to 
her husband, written at a time when he was making some stay in the 
country, apparently by reason of some plague or sickness prevalent 
in London at the time. It is a delightful womanly letter, full 
of details respecting household and business matters, and gives 


MERE, was then in the office, holding one of the chief places under Mr. | @ most charming picture of a virtuous, careful, loving wife. 
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There is no doubt about its genuineness. It was discovered among 
some papers in the Library at Dulwich College, which ALLEYN 
founded. It is written upon one leaf of a sheet of paper, one side 
being entirely filled, and the remainder of the letter on the 
reverse of the leaf. As it has not been very well guarded, the paper 
is in a very rotten, crumbling condition, and pieces have broken out 
of the bottom of the page in a manner which will be understood by 
referring to the accompanying fac-simile. Interesting as this letter 1s 
in other respects, as it at present stands it has nothing to do with 
SuakespearRe. Mr. Courier, however, in the “ Memoirs of Edward 
Alleyn ” (which he edited for the Shakespeare Society), inserted what 
purported to be a transcript of it, and in introducing it he said: “ It 
is remarkable, because it contains a mention of SHAKESPEARE, who is 
spoken of as ‘of the Globe’; and though it throws no new light 
upon our great dramatist’s character, excepting as it shows that he 
was on good terms with ALLErn’s family, any document containing 
merely his name must be considered valuable.” Afterwards he states: 
‘The notice of SHakEsPEaRE is near the commencement of a post- 
script on the lower part of the page, where the paper is most rotten, 
and several deficiencies occur, which it is impossible to supply ; all 
that remains is extremely difficult to be deciphered.” Mr. Cotrier 
then gives what purports to be a transcript of the letter, in which we 
find the following passage, printed line for line as in the MS. : 
Aboute a weeke a goe there came a youthe who said he was 

Mr. Frauncis Chaloner who would have borrowed x! to 

have bought things for * * * and said he was known 

unto you, and Mr. Shakespeare of the globe, who came 

* * * said he knewe hym not, only he herde of hym that he was 

aroge * * * so he was glade we did not lend him 

themonney * * * Richard Johnes [went] to seeke 

and inquire after the fellow, and said he had lent hym a horse. I 


Now we request the reader to take this version and compare it 
with the woodcut which accompanies this. That woodcut is as 
exact a copy of Mr. Nernerciirt’s fac-simile in Mr. Hamin- 
ron’s volume as can be made, and both it and Mr. Neruer- 
cuirt’s production faithfully represent the exact state of the lower 
part of the page in Mrs, ALLEyn’s letter. The words contained in it 
are as legible in the original document as they are here, and nothing 
can be more destitute of foundation than Mr. Cotier’sassertion that 
“ all that remains is extremely difficult to be deciphered.” From the 
beginning of the letter to the end, there is not one word in 
deciphering which there is the slightest difficulty whatever. But 
on comparing Mr. Coxtrer’s version with the fac-simile the fol- 
lowing facts manifestly appear: first that there are several gross 
inaccuracies in those portions which in any way resemble the text of 
the original ; and, secondly, that a passage has been introduced (the 
very passage mentioning “ Mr. Suakesreare, of the Globe”) which 
could never have formed part of the veritable document. 

In the first line, the only difference between Mr. Cotiier’s version 
and the original is that, in the original, the word ‘‘ came ” now lacks 
the first three letters. 

In the second, Mr. Cotter gives ‘ Mr. Frauncts CHALONER” instead 
of “Mr, Frauncis Cuaro...’s man.” Next he supplies the words 
‘* who would,” which are only represented by ‘*1d” in the fac-simile, 
Finally, he makes the loan 10/. instead of 10s. This last ‘¢ emenda- 
tion” is a very curious instance of carelessness or ignorance on Mr. 
Corrisr’s part. The value of money at the time when this letter was 
written was, in comparison with the present day, about 5} to 1; so 
that the transaction, as Mr. Cottier would represent it, would be as 
if a lad were to call upon your wife and say that he had some commis- 
sions to execute for his mistress, and that. being short of money, he 
would be obliged if she would lend him fifty-five pounds! The sum 
actually asked, namely, fifty-five shillings, seems much nearer the 
probable amount of the demand. 

At the third line Mr. Cottier gets sadly abroad; for he gives as 
its termination ‘and said he was known”—making no account what- 
ever of the ** hym” which is so obvious in the original. 

These discrepancies are, however, slight in comparison with what 
follows; for from the fourth line to the seventh not one word of 
Mr. Corter’s version is to be found in the original, and not one of the 
nine words which still remain plainly legible in the original document is 
to be found in Mr. Coxtrer’s version. In the fourth line the original 
gives ‘‘ Cominge without ... token.” You will search Mr. Cottrer’s 
version for these words in vain. In the fifth line, the original has 
**T would have.” No such words are given by Mr. Cottier. In the 
sixth line we have ‘‘I bene su... ;” but no such words by Mr. Cor- 
LER. Instead of these words, however, we have a whole passage 
which mentions “* Mr, Suakespeare of the Globe "—a passage which 
never could have been in the letter at all. 

In dealing with this Dulwich paper, Mr. Cottier, in his letter to 
the Athenceum of the 18th ult., says: ‘I may or may not have misread 
some utterly unimportant words.” Is it possible to imagine a more 
extraordinary defence? Unimportant words! Why, they prove to 
demonstration that the passage which Mr. Cotx1er gives never was in 
the letter at all; they prove that he has garbled the letter. That is 
not very unimportant to Mr. Corzrer. Nor is it possible to “ mis- 
read” these words ; they are so plain and legible that every one must 
read them. It is easy to say that the word ‘Shakespeare ” was in 
the letter when Mr. Coxtrer first saw it—to that we will come by- 
and-by—but it is quite certain that itis capable of being proved upon 





oath that the passage quoted by Mr. Cotter, in which SHaKEsPEARE’S 
name occurred, never could have been there. 

Since the appearance of Mr, Coxrier’s letter, his defence upon 
this point has been clinched by the following editorial statement in the 
Athenceum : 

Since our article of last week on the Collier controversy, we have been to 
Dulwich, and, by the courtesy of the Rev. Alfred Carver, have seen Mrs. 
Alleyne’s letter. The paper is worn and rotten; at the lower end, where the 
words ‘‘ Mr. Shakespeare of the Globe,” were found by Mr. Collier, most of all. 
Nearly the whole of three lines has dropt away, so that the fragments which 
remain are incapable of yielding any decisive proof either way. But the 
collateral evidence, disgracefully suppressed by the Manuscript Department, is 
extremely strong. The sheet in which Mr. Collier placed the letter for its more 
certain preservation still remains to tell the tale of Mr. Collier’s care and good 
faith. On this sheet is written: ‘Important document—not to be handled 
until bound and repaired, the lower part being rotten.” Would any man in his 
senses sdulously guard from harm a document which he had consciously mis- 
read? Would any rogue, guilty of foisting a paragraph into a public paper, 
take pains to call instant and incessant attention to the very document which 
would witness to his crime? No one out of Bedlam. 


As for the statement that “the fragments that remain are 
incapable of yielding any decisive proof either way,” it is 
simply untrue, They do yield decisive proof that Mr. Cor- 
LIER'S passage never was in the letter at all. We wish that 
there were any mode of contradiction less severe than this, 
yet equally direct; but we know of none such. We appeal to the 
document itself. It is at Dulwich, and may be seen. We pledge our 
veracity upon the accuracy of the fac-simile, and we are amazed at the 
recklessness and open disregard for truth that could induce any one to 
venture upon an assertion capable of being so easily disproved. What 
a case must that be which has need of such a champion! What a 
‘champion must he be that will stoop to such a defence ! 

What this writer calls “ the collateral evidence disgracefully sup- 
pressed by the Manuscript Department,” and which he pronounces to 
be ‘textremely strong,” amounts to this, that Mr. Cottier, when he 
copied the letter of Mrs. Arteyx at Dulwich College, inclosed the 
original document in an envelope, with an endorsement to the effect 
that it was especially worthy of preservation. This is Mr. Cotirer’s 
own story, and it is certain that there is in the tin box at Dulwich 
College a sheet of paper, folded in at the edges, with a memorandum 
in pencil to that effect. This memorandum is not in Mr. Cottrer’s 
handwriting, but it may be in that of the friend by whom he was ac- 
companied ; and Mr. Carver, the present Master of the College, found 
Mrs. Atteyy’s letter in this envelope. What does this prove? Both 
Mr. Coxtier and the writer in the Atheneum appear to think that it 
effectually clears Mr. Cottrer from the charge of falsifying the docu- 
ment; but the document itself, and Mr. Cottier’s version of it, supply 
incontrovertible proof of his guilt in this respect. There is only the 
argument about motives that remains. Mr. Coxirer says: “ Let it 
not be forgotten that, if my object had been to commit the imputed 
fraud, nothing could have been more easy than for me to have rubbed 
away a little more of the crumbling paper, and who then could have 
detected the trick? Instead of doing so, I did my best to ensure 
that the rotten paper should hold together as long as possible.” 
But there is the letter to speak for itself, and Mr. Cottier’s version 
to speak for itself. What have we to do with motives when we 
have facts which are not to be controverted ? Mr. Cortier very 
aptly and clearly sees how he might have removed the proofs ; but he 
does not deny that he is the author of the spurious version, and in 
that and in the original the proofs still exist. If we are to say that it 
is impossible that an educated man can be guilty because he has not 
destroyed the traces of his guilt, then can no educated man be con- 
victed of anything whatever—then have Dr. Dopp, Mr. Fauxtieroy, 
and Sir Jouy Dean Pavr been wrongfully condemned. 

There is a peculiar point, moreover, about the envelope. Mr. 
Cottier inclosed the letter in the envelope, and in the envelope it 
was found by Mr. Carver. Mr. Cotxier asserts that when he saw the 
letter the name of SuHAKEsPEARE was contained in it; adding that “a 
dear and dead friend ” of his ‘‘ could bear witness to the fact were he 
fortunately now alive.” As this is not the first time that the falsifica- 
tion of the letter lias been mooted, it is desirable to have the name of 
this friend, to know whether he were alive when the question was origi- 
nally started. It is clear, however, that, if the name of SHAKESPEARE 
was ever in the letter, it must have been upon some part of the paper 
which has dropped off. Yet, although the letter has been in the 
envelope ever since Mr. Coxiirr put it there, that piece of paper is 
not to be found. 

Another consideration is worth adding to the weight of evidence on 
this point. When Matrone was preparing his edition and the ‘ Prole- 
gomena” prefixed to it, all the — in the tin box at Dulwich were 
handed over to him. He was allowed (very improperly, as we think) 
to have them with him, and to examine them at his leisure. Every- 
body knows what a careful and conscientious seeker he was, and there 
can be no doubt that he made use of everything that appeared to be 
connected with his subject. Had the name of SHaxkespeare been 
in this letter at the time, it is not likely that he would have omitted to 
notice it. Yet we search Maxone in vain for corroborative evi- 
dence of Mr. Cotrer’s assertion that the name was ever in the 
document. ; 

This, then, is the chain of evidence at present ascertained respecting the 
series of Shakespearian fabrications exposed by Mr. Hamiztoy’s volume, 
a chain which Mr. Conxter and the Atheneum have in vain attempted 
to break. The link at one end is the Dulwich letter, and to that Mr. 
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Cote is inextricably riveted. The evidence to go to the jury on 
this case is clear to demonstration, and the verdict must be, Guilty. 
Atthe other endis the ‘Corrected Folio;” but who is the offenderthere 
weknow not yet. That the emendationsarespurious is proved ; that they 
have been made at a comparatively recent date is also proved ; and 
that whoever made them did so with an intention to deceive is proved 
as well, The only link wanting to connect this crime with its 
real perpetrator is the identification of the pencil handwriting. And 
there is something very singular about this pencil writing, which seems 
to have appeared in evidence just as the ghosts of slain men are said 
to rise and convict their murderers. Why (say some) did not the 
forger, if forger there were, rub out the pencil? Why leave it in 
evidence? The answer is, that he did rub it out, but that it has 
reappeared. ‘The answer is (and all who know anything about pencil 
marks will attest the fact), that such marks are not to be eradicated, any 
more than ink marks are, without removing the surface of the paper. 
Take a book and write upon the margins with pencil. Take India rubber 
and rub the words out. They are gone—at least, you cannot see them. 
Lay the book by for a couple of years, and lo! the pencil marks are 
back again, fainter than before perhaps, but perfectly legible never- 
theless. The explanation of this is that, when you think you 
have rubbed out the marks, what you have really done is this: you 
have removed the looser particles of the plumbago, and you have 
roughed up the surfuce of the paper, so as to hide for a time the 
indentations and the plumbago, which has entered, as it were, into 
the pores of the paper. This concealment, however, is only tem- 
porary, and when the surface of the paper has been well pressed, and 
the roughened portions have had time to regain their position, the 
marks reappear. A great point has been made by Mr. Cottier of 
the fact that when the ‘* Corrected Folio ” was exhibited to the Shake- 
speare Society and to the Society of Antiquaries no pencil marks could 
be seen, and that it was only when the volume came to be examined 
lately they were discovered, Very likely. The facts now explained 
concerning pencil marks lead irresistibly to the deduction that they 
were made not very long before the volume was scrutinised by the 
two societies, and that in the interval between that exhibition and 
the exhumation and post-mortem examination in the Museum the 
traces of the deed have reappeared. 

A curious case in illustration of this occurred twenty-two years ago, 
when Mr. Tuomas Wu.xi1ams and his two servants were tried for 
forging the will of Mr. Jones Panton. In the course of the trial it was 
proved that the will was written upon the paper which had once con- 
tained some plans of property drawn in pencil, and the charge on 
behalf of the prosecution was, that the deceased had signed these plans 
in ink, and that the prisoners, having rubbed out the pencilled outlines, 
had written the will upon the sheets of paper above the signature. 
At the trial, Mr. Netnercuirt, senior, was himself a very important 
witness, and his testimony, which was of considerable length, 
occupying nearly thirty pages of the printed report of the case, went 
entirely to prove upon oath that, although the pencil marks had been 
rubbed out, they were still there, and he could make them out dis- 
tinctly under the ink writing of the will. In the course of his summing 
up, Mr. Baron Parke very pertinently told the jury that “if the 
pencil writing is under the ink, as it seems to be, it is impossible it 
could have been written after.” That is precisely the case here, and 
Mr. Cottier and his friends should weigh well the learned judge’s 
dictum. Mr. Netnercrirt, too, does not appear to have considered 
at the time that he had discovered a “‘mare’s nest” when he gave his 
evidence upon this serious criminal charge. 

It is very much to be desired, for the sake of truth and justice, that 
there were a competent tribunal before which such cases as these 
might be tried ; for, as it stands, it is an indictment without a judge to 
try it, and with a jury too numerous to be manageable. In France, 
such a question would be referred to the Academy of Letters, whose 
decision would be considered final; but in England we have no such 
institution. That isno reason, however, why we may not have one. 
Why should not literature have a Royal Academy among us as well 
as the fine arts? Why should not the opportunity of this great literary 
question (demonstrating, as it does, the urgent want of such a body) 
be made productive of some benefit by giving us a Royal Academy of 
Letters? 

To those who view or affect to view this case against the documents 
as a personal attack upon Mr. Cottier, there is no satisfactory 
answer—no answer, at least, that can be satisfactory to them. 
Nothing can convince these gentlemen that all who differ from them 
in opinion upon the matter are not personal enemies of Mr. Coiuer, 
eager to ruin him by any means, and willing to avail themselves of 
the meanest and most dishonest artifices to accomplish that end. 
These gentlemen must be left to their faith. But to those who assert 
that the question is of little or no importance, and that it is not worth 
the inquiry of which it has been the object, we reply, that it is the most 
important question affecting English literature that has been agitated 
these hundred years. It is a question which not only concerns the honour 
of English scholars, but the purity of English letters. The discovery 
of such a series of fabrications as this casts doubt and darkness upon 
every discovery, and upon the labours of every commentator. As the 
utterer of forged notes creates confusion in the commercial world, the 
fabricator of false documents throws literature into a state of suspi- 
cion and perplexity. Mr. Corxier himself, if he be innocent, 
will do well to address himself to the real question at issue, by lending 
his aid to discover who was the ‘Old Corrector,” and whose the 








guilty hand whose work is traceable through the whole series of docu- 
ments. That the case of the Dulwich letter has been brought to his 
own door is too painfully apparent; but it is possible that he may 
satisfy the world that this has been his only offence. 








PHILOSOPHY. 


La Terre et THomme. Par L. F. Atrrep Maury. London and 

Paris : Hachette. 

WO GREAT INFLUENCES are for ever needed to keep our 
race from materialism, or from a narrowness of view almost as 
fatal as materialism ; the first is religion in its most mystical tenden- 
cies and its most catholic aspects; the second is healthiest, holiest 
commune with nature, as well in her sweetest, sunniest revealings 
as in her most stupendous glories. In the tragie decay of all the 
religious systems and institutions rcund us, we are half driven to forget 
the grandeur of the invisible ; well for us then, if we can throw round 
the visible the beauty of the unseen. This, however, is not possible 
unless we join encyclopzedic glance to fruitful poetic sympathy. We 
are to feel more than to study nature—we are to study nature, not 
with minute and impudent analysis to tear the veil from her most hidden 
secrets. Supremely, fiercely, we abhor the creatures who, not much 
bigger than tadpoles themselves, are always dissecting tadpoles, and 
who think that a dirty pond swarming with the very ugliest living 
things is the symbol and the epitome of the universe, A little can with 
a pint of water in it, and a little net to catch from the dirty pond in- 
habitants for the little can, are sublime instruments for dealing with 
nature the maternal, the majestic, the munificent! ‘To be sure, we 
should not rob any mortal, however insignificant, of amusement ; but 
why should the history and results of that amusement be thrust into 
books and periodicals ? Why should a fuss as huge and obstreperous 
be made about the embryology and ovology of animalcules as 
about the downfall of empires, the deliverance of nations, the 
discovery of a planet, or the eternal disappearance of a star? 
Nature, as radiant and spontaneous synthesis, demands synthetic 
appreciatioa ; we must be transfused, transfixed, overwhelmed, by her 
massiveness, harmony, immensity, ere we venture either to praise or 
to picture her. 

The tadpole school of naturalists is gaining a dangerous influence 
in England. Men stoop too near the earth already in groping 
for gold ; but to dabble in dirty ponds in the hunt for monstrosities is 
to stoop still lower down. Humboldt, taught mainly by Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre, led men to the vastest manifestations of God’s creating 
hand—to forests, and mountains, and rivers, and seas, to tropical 
splendours and fertilities. Here the spirit of the gazer grew wider with 
the width of the scene, till earth became a fit temple from which to 
behold and to worship the magnificence of the heavens. When awed 
by this boundlessness of space, when dazzled by the host of constella- 
tions, the spirit of the gazer could turn for relief from what is 
mightiest to the worm crawling on the ground or the insect creeping 
along the leaf, and confess with gratitude, with wonder, with piety, that 
God was there no less than in orbs millions of times larger than the 
earth. The wise, loving, reverent soul despiseth not the worm and the 
insect ; he despiseth only the paltry pedant who can see nothing but the 
insect and the worm, and who cannot rest till he has tormented every 
journal in Europe with some fresh fact which he has found in the 
digestion of a midge, the parental instincts of a spider, or the circu- 
lation of a flea. 

The work of M. Maury has that true encyclopedic character in 
which few French scientific books are deficient. It is admirable in its 
comprehensiveness, in its arrangement, in its fullness, and accuracy of 
information, in its livingness and vigour of style. Though M. Maury’s 
descriptions are excellent, yet he has not much of the poetic faculty ; 
but then he has the sense not to pretend to it. The volume begins 
with a luminous record of creation, the growth of earth from a chaos 
to a cosmos, and the snecessive phases which as a cosmos it has 
assumed. Then follow chapters on earth as it is now, on its atmo- 
sphere and seas, on minerals, vegetables, and animals, on the distribu- 
tion of the human races, on languages and their geographical 
distribution, of the principal primitive religions, on the constitution 
of the family and of society, and on the primary essential needs of 
man. We deem it a duty to testify that the volume is complete, 
suggestive, instructive in the rarest degree, and that it is just such a 
work as no English author is likely soon to furnish us with. 

There are three intolerable defects in all productions of the same 
kind which appear in England. In the first place there is an obtrusive 
teleology ; in the second, there is an incessant moralising varied by a 
childish wonderment ; inthe third, there is the most desperate and dis- 
honest attempt to reconcile science and Scripture. In the noblest scien- 
tific works of the French and Germans, nature universally implies 
God. Thus is religion honoured by not being thrust on us at every 
turn. It stands behind, a sacredness and a mystery adored by 
the pregnant prayer of silence. Why should God be proved 
if you have him in your heart? Why, if he is the infinitely 
marvellous, should you be always bursting into amazement at 
this or at that? And why, if you suppose that the Bible and 
nature have both come from God, should you bawl at the corners of 
the streets certain real or possible discrepancies between them? In 
this volume there is no teleology, no sermonising, no anxiety expressed 
for the doom of the Pentateuch. Yet precisely through the absenc 
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of these things, which so many deem indispensable, are we the more im- 
pressed at every page with the marvel and the magnitude of the Divine. 

In truth, nature is so much a solemn psalm, ascending ever- 
more, that the ear of the dullest hears, and the heart of the most 
indifferent responds, till some presumptuous fool brings discord under 
the pretence of offering, and of stirring up others to offer, adoration. 
O fool, most shameless and impious, how deaf must be thine own 
ear, how dead thine own heart, to the music of creation, since thou 
deemest it needful to proclaim that the music of creation is there! 
Other ears hear it, if thine hear it not ; other hearts are alive at every 
fibre to it, if thine is not. What geology discloses is enough to make 
us alldumb. Weare carried so far back, that we find words imperti- 
nences. That from age to age beyond all calculations of time, that 
from point to point beyond all calculations of space, revolution has 
slowly followed revolution, bows us down with our forehead in the 
dust under the burden of the infinite. The lyric leap of piety 
into the choral throng of creation’s voices is God’s reward for being 
the Father of mankind; but the noisy parade of piety is the 
blasphemy of Deity, under the guise of flattering words. Thou 
wouldst save the world from latitudinarianism, my friend, and there- 
fore thou thyself art a platitudinarian. 

Latitudinarianism may be dangerous, but platitudinarianism is 
quite as dangerous, besides being a bore. Are we poor people 
in England left wholly without a choice between latitudina- 
rianism and platitudinarianism? There are a thousand obstacles 
to catholicity in England. One of the chief is that science, 
which is catholic everywhere else, is not catholic here ; and 
thus is our religious regeneration rendered so enormously difficult. 
The catholicity of science and the catholicity of religion are mutually 
dependent. Science does not profess to go beyond phenomena; for 
science, therefore, there is an ineffable, undiscoverable realm of the 
unseen as much as for religion. The endeavours to force faith into 
harmony with science are preposterous, seeing that both alike agree in 
the most religious of all realities—the recognition of the unseen. 
There is but one test of orthodoxy for every man. Doth he or doth 
he not admit and adore the Invisible? Our dismal dogmas, our frigid 
formulas, our cantankerous cursing creeds, vanish sulkily but 
surely before this primordial, infallible, invincible mode of know- 
ing whether the clamorous curs who would monopolise heaven 
after having exhausted the luxuries of earth are atheists or 
not. We are very weary of saying all this, and yet we know 
that it must be said again and again. Are we not living in 
days when criticism can be more poetic than poetry — more 
creative? What is criticism but righteous judgment? And 
righteous judgment means the sword to smite more than the 
balance to weigh. If there is any value in our own criticism, 
it is assuredly not in technicalities, in subtleties, in nice dainty dilet- 
tante distinctions. It is in cleaving straight and sharp to the marrow 
of a subject. Why should not criticism be rhapsody and prophecy 
too—burning with indignation, yet free from malice and vindictive- 
ness—overflowing with pity, yet disdaining sentimentalism? We 
would fain establish, if we could, the chivalry of literature, as no other 
chivalry seems for a season to be possible. By science are we 
attracted, by science are we repelled. When we honestly seek the 
reason, we do not find science to blame; we find none to blame but 
the false friends of religion, and especially religion’s false priests. No 
otherwise can we rebuke the false friends, the false priests of religion, 
than by chivalry of some kind. If they cannot understand it, the 
world, nevertheless, will applaud it. Science attracts .us, science 
repelsjus, because, the chosen champions of religion having deserted 
religion, the soldiers of science have seized the vacant ground. Science 
can never entrench itself in any field except that which religion aban- 
dons, or rather which the hirelings of religion cravenly quit. What 
divinest lips were those which told us that the hireling flees because he 
is a hireling? Next to the chivalry of literature we delight in that 
calm dignity of science which M. Maury’s volume displays. The 
victorious exposition of science is a hymn, though Exeter Hall may 
disclaim it. But the exponent must not be a charlatan, a sciolist, a 
tadpolite—he must be, as M. Maury is, an accomplished athlete, a 
reader, a thinker, a scholar, a man, a gentleman. ATTICUS. 





The Sheaf. By James Reto. (Edinburgh: Maclaren.)—The author 
of this work is earnest enough ; but he is a very dull, chaotic, unsug- 
gestive writer. Of all the stupid metaphysical books which have of late 
years come from Scotland, this is by far the most stupid. Yet Mr. Reid 
takes boldly the air of a discoverer. He is, according to his own account, 
the originator of some grand new metaphysical system. England is 
getting tired, and we are heartily tired, of those small provincial pre- 
tensions to which Scotchmen not a few are so prone. Mr. Reid has yet 
to learn the very elements of metaphysics. And never, surely, can he be 
a teacher when he has not had the sense, patience, and modesty to be 
first of all a disciple. 
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Life and Times of Gen. Sam. Dale, the Mississippi Partisan. By 
J. F. H. Cramorye. Illustrated by John M‘Lenan. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1860. pp. 233. 

¥ ib dsp FORTES,” not only since the days of Agamemnon, 

but even since those of Horace, without having found their vates 
sacer. Happily, the “ Mississippi Partisan ” will not be overwhelmed 





by the “long night,” in the shape of forgetfulness, which, according to 
the Roman poet, has overtaken so many brave men. Mr. Claiborne 
has rescued the General from this; and, sooth to say, he lived in times 
sufficiently stirring, and conducted himself with sufficient manliness, 
as to be entitled, at least as much as a good many other men, to the 
honour of biography. Nor, again, can it be questioned that Gen. Sam. 
Dale has fairly earned his military promotion. Probably in the first 
fifty pages of this volume we have, in various combats, about the same 
number of men killed and wounded, in all of which encounters 
General Dale bore an active part, and from which he carried off not 
a few memorial scars. Nor, after all, can it be doubted that a vast 
deal of heroism was displayed in these Indian frays. They 
were, too, exactly the occasions to call personal prowess 
into play; and as we may believe that Achilles or Hector 
would not have individually made a very successful stand 
against modern artillery, so we can have little difficulty in saying 
that “ big Sam Dale” often acquitted himself successfully where it is 
more than possible that Napoleon or the Iron Duke would have failed. 
After all, “‘coonskin caps,” ** bearskin vests,” ‘* buckskin leggins,” &c., 
are as respectable as stocks and regimental coats, and undoubtedly 
much more useful when the wearer may each hour be engaged in 
deadly single combat with a lithe athletic Indian, We advise 
any one who may imagine that Cooper, in some of his 
Indian descriptions, deals in exaggerations, to read this volume. 
Many of the details here plainly, and, we see no reason 
to doubt, truthfully narrated, would, had they appeared in the 
pages of the great American novelist, have been attributed to a lively 
imagination ; and though Cooper would have picturesquely enlarged 
each separate incident, and put a little more poetry into many of 
the narrator’s descriptions, yet there is a manful honest homeliness as 
well asheartiness about these pages, which seem to bear out the writer’s 
statement that ‘‘ the personal adventures of General Dale were taken 
down from his own lips” by himself and two other gentlemen who 
made over their notes to him. Nor should readers smile at the earnest 
way in which various petty skirmishes are here alluded to as grand 
battles. Probably, even now in Louisiana, Waterloo would pale in the 
estimation of many an honest backwood-man before the glories of 
‘the battle of Burnt Corn,” so often referred to in these pages, and 
Napoleon and Wellington would have to hide their diminished heads 
before General Samuel Dale. Certain it is that, if great perseverance, 
courage, and endurance, great ingenuity and bodily prowess, joined to 
no little kindness of heart, can make a man’s memory worth pre- 
serving, General Samuel Dale deserves a biographer. 

We give the General’s description of ‘the death of Double-head, 
the great chief of the Cherokees : ” 

When the ball-play ceased I was standing by the chief, when the Bone- 
polisher, a captain, approached, and denounced him as a traitor for selling a 
piece of the country, a large and valuable tract near the shoals of Tennessee 
River, to a company of speculators. The great chief remained tranquil and silent, 
which only aggravated the Bone-polisher, who continued his abuse with menacing 
gestures. Double-head quietly remarked, ‘‘Go away. You have said enough. 
Leave me, or I shall kill you.” Bone-polisher rushed at him with his tomahawk, 
which the chief received on his left arm, and drawing a pistol, shot him through 
the heart. Foreseeing trouble, I left immediately for Hiwassee Ferry. Some 
time after night Double-head came in, evidently under the influence of liquor, 
One John Rogers, an old white man, who had long resided in the nation, was 
present, and began to revile the chief in the manner of Bone-polisher. Double- 
head proudly replied: ‘‘ You live by sufferance among us. 1 have never seen 
you in council nor on the war-path. You have no place among the chiefs. Be 
silent, and interfere no more with me.” The old man still persisted, and 
Double-head attempted to shoot him, but his pistol missed fire; in fact, it was 
not charged. Ellick Saunders, and Ridge, a chief, were present. Ridge extin- 
guished the light, and one of them fired at Double-head. When the light was 
rekindled, Ridge, Saunders, and Rogers had disappeared, and the chief lay 
motionless on his face. The ball had shattered his lower jaw, and lodged in the 
nape of his neck. His friends set out with him for the garrison, but, apprehen- 
sive of being overtaken, they turned aside, and concealed him in the loft of one 
Mr. Black, a schoolmaster. In the mean time, two warriors, of the clan of the 
Bone-polisher, who had been designated to avenge his death, traced Double- 
head, by his blood, to the house where he had been concealed. At the same 
moment Ridge and Saunders came galloping up, shouting the war-whoop. 
Colonel James Blair, of Georgia, and I followed them. The wounded chief was 
lying on the floor, his jaw and arm terribly lacerated. Ridge and Saunders 
each levelled their pistols, and each missed fire. Double-head sprang upon 
Ridge and would have overpowered him, but Saunders discharged his pistol and 
shot him through the hips. Saunders then rushed on him with his tomahawk ; 
but the dying chief wrenched it from him and leaped upon Ridge, when 
Saunders seized another tomahawk and drove it into his brains. When he fell, 
another Indian crushed his head with a spade. It was a dreadful spectacle and 
most cowardly murder. Double-head was a renowned chief. In single combat 
he never had a superior. He wielded much influence by his oratorical abilities, 
and was often compared with his predecessor, the “ Little Turkey,” the most 
famous and popular of all the Cherokee chiefs. The cupidity of speculators, 
who have so often robbed and ruined the Red Men, tempted him to sell a por- 
tion of his country. From that moment his death was resolved upon. The 
rencontre with the Bone-polisher, where he acted strictly in self-defence, merely 
precipitated his fate. He perished apparently upon the Indian maxim of blood 
for blood, but was really the victim of conspiracy. 


That Sam Dale could be somewhat testy at times the following 
anecdote shows : 


Here I volunteered to go ahead, and ascertain the force of the Indians, and 
the proper position to fight them. My offer was treated lightly ; one officer 
swore that we could “whip the d—d redskins any where, and whip them to 
h-ll.” I replied: ‘‘Sam Dale can go as near h-ll as any of you; you are on 
the road there, and may go ahead and be d—d.” I then walked off. After 
much debate, it was decided that I should go: not, as I wished, with one trusty 
comrade, but with fifteen others. I disapproved the order, but of course obeyed. 
We moved cautiously, and in about an hour the officer who had so contemp- 
tuously derided my proposition rode ahead of me, most probably construing my 
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caution as cowardice. It fired me in an instant. “ Halt, sir,” I shouted; ‘ Fall 
back, orI will blow you through. On this scout no man goes ahead of me.” 
He slunk back. We soon fell in with an advanced party of the Indians, with 
pack-mules. They dropped back; and, having dispatched a messenger to the 
Year, we were soon joined by our main body, who came rushing up in confu- 
sion. In a few minutes the war-whoop was sounded from the reed brakes, the 
Indians being, for the most part, invisible, while our men were in the open pine 
woods. Early in the engagement I shot a very stout warrior, and while re- 
loading my piece I received a ball in my left side, which ranged round the ribs, 
and lodged against my backbone. I vomited a good deal of blood, and felt 
easier, and one of my men reloaded my rifle for me. 

Happily, the General survived, or Mr. Claiborne’s office would have 
been a sinecure. Those who might imagine that even skilful craftsmen 
would always find a sufficiency of provisions in woods and brakes, 
will learn the contrary from this narrative. The “Mississippi Partisan” 
tells us that sometimes on an anti-Indian expedition the entire force 
were obliged to live on acorns and hickory nuts, rats and mice. Nor 
were these delicacies very abundant, as, in order to obtain the animal 

ortion of them, the soldiers were obliged to set fire to the deserted 

ndian cabins and catch the rats and mice as they came out. Even 
then they were not always very plentiful, as we are told that, at least 
on one occasion, ten dollars were demanded for a defunct rat : 

The following anecdote is amusing enough : 


I saw Blair, of the Globe; Amos Kendall and Colonel Jo Gales, of the 
National Intelligencer. Blair has the hardest face I ever inspected. The late 
General Glasscock, of Augusta, one of the noblest-hearted men that ever lived, 
told me that a mess of Georgia and Kentucky members, dining together one 
day, ordered an oyster supper for thirty, to be paid for by the mess that pro- 
duced for the occasion the ugliest man from their respective states. The evening 
came, the company assembled, and Georgia presented a fellow not naturally 
ugly, but who had the knack of throwing his features all on one side. Kentucky 
was ina peck of troubles. Their man, whom they had cooped up for a week, 
was so hopelessly drunk that he could not stand on his legs. At the last 
moment, a happy thought occurred to Albert G. Hawes. He jumped in a hack, 
drove to the Globe office, and brought Blair down as an invited guest. Just as 
he entered, looking his prettiest, Hawes sung out, ‘ Blair, look as Nature made 
you, and the oysters are ours, by G—d.” It is hardly necessary to add that 

_ Georgia paid for the oysters. 
We subjoin a specimen of the General’s chivalry : 


At a wine party given to me at Brown’s, a rather distinguished gentleman 
addressed himself pointedly to me, spoke lightly of the virtue of the sex, 
and very plainly hinted at his successes. I had never heard such language 
where I came from, even among the Indians. It offended me. “Sir,” said I, 
*‘no man with a true heart sneers at woman. No gentleman ever boasts of 
his gallantries. He who does violates confidence, and cannot, therefore, claim 
to be believed. There are no women in the world superior, if equal, to the 
women of our country. A young girl may be led off the path of innocence by 
fraud; a woman may sell herself for bread; but, in either case, she is to be 
pitied, not ridiculed. He who exposes her is doubly guilty, and should be 
damned! Love, beauty, passion may be pleaded for error; but nothing can 
excuse the villain who boasts of his success and points out his victim.” With 
these words I dashed my wine in his face and left the table. He was a reputed 
fire-eater, and of course ‘‘ pistols and coffee for two” were expected; but I 
heard nothing more of it. Our senator, Colonel William R. King, who was at 
the table, said that the whole company justified my proceeding. The gentleman 
himself tried to laugh it off by saying that I was “tight;’’ but he never 
appeared again in my presence. 

We may add that General Sam Dale’s portrait as we have it in these 
pages is decidedly characteristic, being that of a tall, lank, long-haired 
American, in the queerest of tail-coats; nevertheless he had, as we 
think we have shown, “ good stuff” in him. 





Irvingiana: a Memorial of Washington Irving. New York: Charles 
B. Richardson, 1860, London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 
pp. 63. 

E HAD A “ MACAULAYANA,” published immediately after 

the death of the historian of England, and intended to meet a 
demand such as this thin quarto of ‘“ Irvingiana” was issued to supply, 
very soon after the death of the author of the ‘“ Sketch-Book.” 

Thanks, however, to the demonstrative character of the Americans, 

the absence among them of that shrinking from making public what 

is private which characterises Englishmen, and also, be it admitted, 
to their enthusiastic admiration for literary eminence, the Ame- 
rican compiler had much more raw material to go upon than 
his English fellow-labourer in the biographical or necrological 
vineyard, America has no Westminster Abbey in which to bury 
her illustrious dead, but neither has London a mayor or common- 
council men such as New York possesses, ready to pass a page 
full of resolutions expressive of affliction, resignation, admiration, 
and most of the emotions of the human mind, when a literary 
celebrity departs, Lord Macaulay, we may presume, attended public 
worship, and our ministers of religion are not backward to “ improve” 
an “occasion; ” but it was reserved for the American author to have 
his praises celebrated in numerous sermons on the two Sundays fol- 
lowing his death. Here we have the Rev. Dr. Creighton, the Epis- 
copal minister of Tarrytown, under whom, as our Scotch friends 
would say, Irving “sat,” telling little anecdotes of the deceased 
from the pulpit. The “Rev. John A. Todd,” the minister of the 

“‘Second Reformed Dutch Church” of Tarrytown, lauds the Ame- 

rican writer in decided fustian—a commodity which forms the staple 

of the funeral sermons of two New York ministers, who quote the 

“‘ Sketch-Book” and Sydney Smith on the death of Mr. Grattan in 

the most secular style. Then there are meetings of associations, the 

Atheneum Club, the New York and the Massachusetts Historical 

Societies, at which resolutions are “ presented,” and a flood 


for a considerable period while he gives a detailed account, not only 
of Irving’s school-days, but of his school-books. There were orators 
on these occasions of a different calibre, however, and the Bancrofts, 
Everetts, and Longfellows contributed to save such displays from 
being wholly ridiculous. On the death of Irving, moreover, every- 
body who had visited him immediately sat down and wrote a letter 
to his newspaper, narrating what he had seen and heard ; and these 
epistolee obscurorum virorum form not the least amusing portion of the 
volume. The literary Paul Pry of the States, Mr. N. P. Willis, had not, 
of course, waited for Irving’s death to chronicle the sayings and doings 
of Sunnyside, and here, from the ‘“‘ Home Journal,” is reprinted the 
narrative of Mr. Willis’s visits to the defunct, along with what that 
gentleman calls “‘a memoranda or two made after attending Mr. 
Irving’s funeral; ” on this side the Atlantic we say ‘‘ memorandum,” 
but Mr. Willis doubtless knows better. Add reprints of “ editorials,” 
magazine and cyclopedia articles, a letter or two from Irving himself, 
and the reader will understand the olla podrida served up in the 
present volume ; one, nevertheless, neither unentertaining nor unin- 
teresting, and giving a lively though fragmentary view both of Irving 
himself, and of the general American mind which has collectively 
produced the miscellany. 





Life of Oliver Cromwell. By F. Guizor. New Edition. (Richard 
Bentley.)—It is satisfactory to find that M. Guizot’s excellent “ Life 
of Cromwell” is so well appreciated by the public that a second 
edition has become necessary. The reprint is in a handy form, and ata 
price which still further recommends it to the general reader. 








RELIGION. 


The Veracity of the Book of Genesis, with the Life and Character of 
the Inspired Historian. By the Rev. Wirt1am H. Hoare, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: Long- 
man. 1860. 8vo. pp. 326, 

ls THE PREFACE TO THIS VOLUME, Mr. Hoare clearly 

shows the necessity of defending the Old Testament from 
sceptical attacks. It is too hastily concluded, by well-meaning but 
weak minds, that, so long as the New Testament is admitted to be 
divine, the Hebrew Scriptures may be surrendered, as remnants of 

Judaism which Christians may leave altogether to those who rob them 

of all real authority. ‘Too much has, indeed, been conceded in this 

way by writers orthodox in the main, and of undoubted learning and 
skill. Thus Dean Lyall says, in his “ Preparation of Prophecy :” “TI 
do not see how it would injure any part of the argument on which 
our belief of the truth of Christianity is properly founded, if the 
historical books of the Old Testament had not been handed down to 
us at all. It is the adversary of Christianity who commonly appeals 
to the Old Testament, that being the side on which he deems the proof 
of Revelation to be weakest.” Paley also makes a similar admission : 

“ We ought not to make Christianity answer with its life for every 

fact recorded in the Old Testament.” There is some little truth 

in these assertions, yet they are dangerous. The Holy Scriptures form 
one whole, and the same qualities are predicated of the whole; so 
that whatever weakens the one must, more or less, injure the other. 

And, in reference to difficulties in the Old Testament, it must be 

borne in mind that so many have already been removed by patient 





investigation, that we need not despair of any which remain yielding 
to the same industry. There is great force and wisdom in the 
statement of Butler on this subject: “If ever the whole scheme of 
Scripture comes to be understood before ‘the restitution of all 
things,’ and without miraculous interpositions, it must be in the 
same way as natural knowledge is come at, by the continuance and 
progress of learning and of liberty, and by particular persons attend- 
ing to, comparing, and pursuing intimations scattered up and down it, 
which are overlooked and disregarded by the generality of the 
world.” 

In this spirit Mr. Hoare approaches his subject, and proposes to 
assist in building up what the sceptic would destroy ; to endeavour, 
at least, to show the futility of many objections popularly but incon- 
siderately entertained against the plain sense of Scripture ; and that 
the Mosaic record, which stands at the fountain-head of revelation, 
contains nothing but what agrees well both with the reason and expe- 
rience of mankind. He begins with the life of Moses, which occupies 

nearly a quarter of the book, thus somewhat inverting the order of the 
Pentateuch itself; and for this method very good reasons are given : 

‘“‘ The works of any author are considered almost incomplete without 

his life, for the obvious reason that they mostly admit of important 
illustration from a previous acquaintance with the times in which he 

lived, and the circumstances in which he wrote.” This is especially 

the case with Moses, who was the leader of the people of Israel, and 

whose whole previous course was professedly so conducted as to qualify 

him for hiswork. This part of Mr. Hoare’sdesign is highly interesting ; 

and, as he considers as he goes along various questions suggested by 

the Pentateuch, and meets objections, it is by no means foreign to his 

great object. But, in itself considered, the topic is one of no ordinary 

importance. 

The life of Moses, says our author, is interesting alike to the statesman, the 

lawgiver, the philosopher, and the divine. In it we see reflected, as in a mirror, 

the most favourable image of the times in which he lived, the measure of light 

enjoyed, and the extent to which it pleased God at that period to manifest his 





both of reminiscence and literary criticism poured fourth—one 
speaker, who had been Irving’s schoolfellow, “ occupying the floor” 


divine attributes among the most favoured people of the world. We see, more- 
over, in his personal character, much to venerate and admire—much to qualify 
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him for the work to which he was called, and thus to establish the truth of his 
divine mission, and to commend to our approval the titles by which he has 
come down to us, as “ the man of God,” and the type of that ‘Prophet that 
should come into the world.” 

After the life of Moses the subjects treated of are as follows : The 
Dispersion; Relation of Geology to the Scripture narrative; the 
Mosaic Order of Creation. To these chapters notes are appended 
on the contemporary history of Egypt, the time of the Exodus, the 
typical character of Moses, the supposed agencies in the great physical 
disturbances of the earth’s surface, alleged human remains in the 
older strata, &c. &c. We observe that the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch by Moses is made to rest on tradition, and that the minute 
philological analysis by which its composition from existing 
documents is attempted to be proved is not much noticed. 
Mr. Hoare, indeed, would not be very satisfactory to the 
German objectors to whom he so often alludes, nor does he seem 
hardly aware of the depth and subtlety of their criticisms. 
His book is better adapted to the meridian of Great Britain, where 
conservative Christianity is highly valued, and a reverence for sacred 
associations often makes weak arguments to appear strong, and even 
supersedes reasoning altogether. To those who are persuaded of the 
Divine authority of Moses, and who believe that he is the author of 
the books which bear his name, this volume will supply many corrobo- 
rative proofs and illustrations, and give much pleasure ; but we fear 
it will not do much to rebut the suggestions of a scientific scepticism. 
However, great good may be done by prepossessing the mind in 
favour of the higher claims of Holy Writ, and for this purpose Mr. 
Hoare’s volume is well adapted. 

On the subject of geology, Mr. Hoare has recourse to an eclecticism 
rather than to any definite assertions of his own. Without pretend- 
ing to any special originality of view in this department, he aims at 
gathering from different quarters a just idea of the present state of 
conflicting opinions as to the leading difficulties, and particularly as 
to the purport and duration of the Mosaic ‘“ days of creation.” He 
very properly states that, in whatever way the student may determine 
these questions, the believer in Revelation need not fear the result. 
He thinks that the cosmogony of Genesis loses most of its difficulties 
when the object of Moses is considered, that being not so much 
physical as spiritual, intended to convey great moral truths rather 
than to teach natural science. In this idea we entirely agree with the 
writer ; and it is one which has always preserved ourselves from any 
disturbance by geological discoveries. ‘To teach the oneness of God 
in opposition to idolatry, the creation of matter instead of the doc- 
trine which made it eternal, and to indicate that sin had its origin 
in man when tempted from without—these seem to have been 
the ends contemplated in the first chapters of Genesis; and 
these are untouched even if the whole of these chapters are 
thought to be mythical. ‘Following the inspired record only, 
we should say that everything is made to point forward, and 
to bear directly upon man as, next to the Omnipotent, the real 
hero of the scene. It is with a view to man’s use that each day’s 
work, as we pass along in the narrative, introduces to us successively 
the flowers and fruits of the field, the cattle and creeping thing, the 
fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea; and further, it was to dis- 
abuse man of any false notions of creature-worship that every creature 
is made to fall into his place, as part of the mere furniture of the 
dwelling thus made for man.” Mr. Hoare’s mind is of that happy 
kind that it can wait for further light on what is now obscure, and 
refrain from drawing rash conclusions, For instance, in speaking of 
the Deluge, he says : 

While speaking of the Deluge we will only further notice, that, whatever diffj- 
culties may occur in accounting for the recorded phenomena—difficulties as to 
the supply of water necessary to drown the whole inbabitants of the earth, as to 
the number of beasts in the ark, or how they were provided with food—these and 
such like difficulties are nothing to those which are presented to us in the whole 
field of geological research, and which the utmost ability of the most learned 
and assiduous investigators of nature has failed entirely to remove. How the 
flints got in between the chalk ;—by what process of fusion it came about, that 
in the composition of both of them there should be contained the same species 
of shells ;—the whole history of the quiet injection of so many myriads of fishes, 
insects, and animals, with liquid matter dissolved from rocky or mineral masses: 
—these, and many similar phenomena, though the results are visable to the eye, 
are extremely hard to conceive of as to the manner of operation. Yet, till 
these things be satisfactorily explained, it is vain to throw all the difficulty on 
the Scripture side, with the sole view of discrediting the whole narrative of the 
earlier chapters of Genesis, and of denying in particular the recent origin of man, 
and the unity of the several races in the one common head assigned to them by 
Moses in his account of the creation. Every day, amid the rapid strides that 
science is making, we are compelled to witness phenomena which we cannot 
understand. And it is too much, because of similar incomprehensibility, to re- 
ject accounts which, like those in Scripture, are supported by an amount of 
independent evidence to which there is nothing equal for any other writings. 

As an example of the way in which Mr. Hoare illustrates Scripture, 
we quote the following, on the “ spoiling ” the Egyptians : 

There is one circumstance, however, which may require some special comment. 
We read that on the eve of their departure they “* borrowed of the Egyptians 
jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment ; and the Lord gave the people 
favour in the sight of the Egyptians, and they spoiled the Egyptians.” This 
act of the Israelites “ spoiling the Egyptians” has been objected to, as a breach 
of faith in not returning the things which they are described as having 
“borrowed ” of them, But itis by no means certain that the two actions refer 
to the same thing; and even if they did, the word ‘ borrow” in the English 
text may signify to ‘‘ask” in the Hebrew, which they might innocently have 
done, and there was then no wrong committed in keeping the things which had 
been gratuitously given. It has also been ingeniously remarked, that, as the 
Israelites had been long employed on the public works, it is more than probable 





that some proportion of wages was due to them, and that what they now received 
and carried off as spoil was no more than the arrears of wages justly due to 
their account. Thus alsoa sort of price of their redemption was paid, and the 
event became more emphatically typical of a Redemption to come, according to 
the description of the Psalmist, ‘He brought them forth also with silver and 
gold, there was not one feeble person among their tribes.” The great design of 
calling out a peculiar people, and of placing Moses at their head as judge and 
lawgiver of Israel, was rapidly receiving its accomplishment. How great a 
change was that which had exalted him from a desert to a judgment-seat ! See 
him but a few short months before, a shepherd in the lonely wilderness ; thence 
sallying forth as a pilgrim with staff in hand, venturing all upon the faith of 
the miraculous vision which he had witnessed, and alone setting out to en- 
counter single-handed, or at least with one solitary companion, the whole might 
and wisdom of Egypt—that cherished land of art and science, 

While we are ready to give credit to Mr. Hoare for some learning, 
and a great deal of tact in so using it as to subserve the cause of Divine 
Revelation, we must say that his work will not meet the objections of 
deeper thinkers who are, unhappily disposed to be cavillers. It is a 
great and serious mistake to imagine that a disposition to doubt is 
necessarily conjoined with a bad state of heart ; on the contrary, it is 
often only a development of a real conscientiousness. Happy are 
those who are so educated that they never felt any inclination to 
scepticism ; but many are so situated that they are almost driven into 
such a stateof mind. For such, it is of no use to go over the surface 
of things: their minds must be set at rest, not by generalities, but by 
such a measure of proof as the subject will admit of. Now we do 
not think Mr. Hoare’s work will satisfy such a demand. A perusal of 
Hengstenberg on the Pentateuch, contrasted with this volume, will 
show how much more can be alleged against that ancient document 
than is admitted in the volume before us, With these qualifications, 
we are ready to admit that this work is adapted to be useful in certain 
circles, though not in all. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The American Pastor in Europe. By the Rev. Joseru Cross, D.D. 
Edited, with an Introduction, and Notes, by the Rev. Joun Cum- 
mina, D.D., F.R.S.E. London: Richard Bentley. 1860. pp. 419. 

HIS IS IN MANY RESPECTS a fresh, manly book. The 
author appears to have written it not solely because he had 
travelled some thousand miles and felt it infra dig. that he, ‘a quasi 
man of letters, should have nothing to say when traversing a route 
the recollections of which have forced dunces to try and be learned, 
and breathed a fancied spirit of antiquarian enthusiasm into unlettered 
bagmen, and others whose purses were deeper than their brains, The 
book, to be sure, has its faults and eccentricities ; but it is altogether 
so much above the dead level of those eminently respectable lucu- 
brations on travel which fall almost daily still-born from the press, 
that we can generally excuse these faults for their piquancy. One of 
these faults, and unhappily widely spread throughout this volume, 
which we cannot so readily excuse, we will presently mention. 

A question which those readers who like ourselves have read the 
four hundred and odd pages of this volume will probably be inclined 
to ask is, ‘‘Why has Dr. Cumming appended his name to this 
volume? Or what possible connection has the ‘Introduction ’ 
written by that gentleman with the context of Dr. Cross’s book?” 
Because the latter writer has favourably criticised certain English 
preachers whom he met with during his travels—of whom the magni- 
Apollines, and indeed the only ones who are not dismissed with a 
mere cursory notice, are, imprimis, Dr. M‘Neile, Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. 
Cumming himself, and, longo intervallo, Mr. Melvill—therefore the 
editor gives us an introductory sketch of some American clergymen 
whose names are not once mentioned by Dr. Cross in his narrative, 
and whose only relation to that gentleman is that they are country- 
men of his. Of Dr. Cross himself we learn nothing more than that 
in his volume he ‘‘has made some strictures on English preachers, 
sometimes overdone, but always brilliant.” Of Messrs. Beecher, 
Cuyler, Storrs, &c., we are told a good deal more than just at present 
we care to hear, and we only feel inclined to ask them, with the 
Frenchman in Molitre, what earthly business have they in this 
galley? Dr. Cumming’s notes are generally of a very unobtrusive 
kind; principally, indeed, devoted to dividing by three or four the 
number of the persons whom this Transatlantic admirer innocently 
supposes make up the total of a congregation preached to by Mr. 
Spurgeon, Dr. M‘Neile, or Dr, Cumming on grand field days. Never- 
theless, we are occasionally reminded—perhaps not always to our 
taste—that the annotator is none other than the author of ‘ The 
Great Tribulation Coming on the Earth.” Dr. Cross concludes 
some exceedingly vehement strictures upon ‘ Antichrist,” ‘the im- 
becile dotard of the triple crown,” “the hoary blasphemer of the 
Vatican,” meaning thereby that much-harassed old gentleman Pio 
Nono, with the following words: ‘* When I saw him lately reeling to 
and fro, in his lofty chair, sick from the unsteady motion of those who 
bore him on their shoulders, as he passed at the head of his gorgeous 
procession along the nave of the grand basilica, I seemed to recognise 
in him the symbolled mystagogue of the Apocalypse, ‘drunken with 
the blood of the saints,’ and staggering upon the brink of that ‘lake 
of fire’ into which he is fated ere long to fall!” Nearly one hundred 
pages before, we had parted with the editor’s help, not indeed caring 
much whether we ever met with it again, when, behold, comes a 
warning note, a prophecy, @ propos of the word “fated” in Dr. 
Cross’s exordium: ‘a fate,” says our commentutor, ‘“ nearer in this 
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year 1860 than most people suppose.” Nay, when we met our 
annotating guide on the previous occasion just alluded to, he was 
then pregnant with prophecy, telling us in mystic Sibylline terms of 
“a type of Italian sovaley rapidly disappearing ;” which possibly, from 
the context, may apply to the King of Naples. With what then are 
we finding fault? Can we disprove these prophecies? We neither 
can nor care to doso; but why are theyso intrusive? Why is a very 
readable book to be blazoned abroad in connection with the name of Dr. 
Cumming, when that gentleman has in no way improved it by writing 
an introduction which it would task the powers of a very ingenious 
casuist to show had the smallest possible bearing upon Dr. Cross’s 
lucubrations ? Nor again can we think the value of the volume in- 
creased by the foot-notes just alluded to—the pares cum paribus of 
those which precede and follow them. We admit they sometimes make 
us smile, but at rather, we regret to say, than with the writer. For 
instance, Dr, Cross, criticising Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching, says : “ He is 
constantly contradicting himself in the most remarkable manner;”’ and 
of this contradiction the writer gives an instance. What says Dr. 
Cumming in the foot-note with which he favours his readers? Why, 
that “the Apostles preached very much in the same way,” i. e., we 
suppose, contradicted themselves, We have always imagined that a 
preacher could not do better than—at however humble a distance— 
try and imitate the apostolic model in preaching. According to Dr. 
Cumming, the preacher will have succeeded if he but contradict him- 
self. On this reasoning we are quite willing to allow that the editor 
is a preacher of most apostolic type. Let us go for a moment “ from 
grave to gay,” ‘and see whether our annotator is likely to be more 
useful. Dr. Cross tells the following story : 

As we are adjusting ourselves at Bath, a very neat-looking lady and gentle- 
man apply to the guard for a place in the first-class. That functionary opens 
the door of a carriage in which sits a solitary gentleman. ‘The solitary gentle- 
man waves his hand to the guard, and bows to the new-comers in a most sig- 
nificant and solemn manner. “ I dare say,” says the guard in an undertone, at the 
same time shutting the door, “I can find you a seat in another carriage.” ‘“ But 
why not in this? ” inquired the gentleman with the lady; and then, addressing 
himself to the solitary occupant within, “ You have not engaged the whole 
carriage, have you sir?” The solitary occupant within replies, ‘‘The guard 
will find you seats elsewhere, sir.” ‘But why not here?” “The guard will 
show you seats, sir.” ‘The train is going to start! this way, sir! be quick! ” 
shouts the guard. “ Quick, madam!” cries the station-master; ‘“ anywhere! 
anywhere!” So, with a first-class ticket, the lady and gentleman were hustled 
into a second-class car, and the latter was obliged to sit with a bandbox on his 
knees all the way to Bristol. 

To this Dr. Cumming appends the following note: “ This grievous 
dereliction of duty is not common on English railways.” We think 
our readers will agree with us that there was no “ dereliction of duty” 
whatever on the part of the guard ; if dereliction there was, it must 
surely be set down to the “neat-looking lady and gentleman” who, 
by coming late and keeping the train waiting, might have “ derelicted” 
both themselves and their fellow-passengers into something much 
worse than a second-class carriage. Without at all commending the 
conduct of the “ solitary gentleman,” who was, of course, a director, 
we think the lady and gentleman were taugbt a lesson of which they 
decidedly stood in need. This, however, is hardly to the point ; which 
is to show that the editing adds little to the value of this volume, 
despite the nominis umbra on the back and title-page; and we assure 
our readers that the other half-dozen notes or so with which these 
pages are garnished are quite birds of a feather with those already 
noticed, 

We will now let the writer speak of his editor: 

Sabbath morning we sat under the ministry of Dr. Cumming at Crown 
Court. His prayer was appropriate, but nothing remarkable. His Scripture 
lesson was followed with an exposition, clear, comprehensive, and very beau- 
tiful, occupying fifteen or twenty minutes. His sermon was just like one of 
Dr. Cumming’s lectures, and no person familiar with his writings ever could 
have mistaken it for anything else. There were passages in it of considerable 
beauty, but nothing bold or striking. We were wafted along by a gentle 
breeze, on a smooth and placid stream, lined with the vernal emerald, with here 
and there a gay bank of primroses, and a cluster of sweet-breathing violets, 
while the soft air trembled with the mellow symphonies of birds and the 
chiming of silver bells; but there was no Niagara, no thunder-cloud upon the 
deep, no tornado in the forest, no trumpet summoning to the battle, nothing to 
stir and stimulate the soul, though there was much to interest, to gratify, and to 
soothe. The manner was suited to the matter—gentle, winning, faultless, 
except that it was rather too fine—too manifestly studied and artistic; the 
voice very pleasing; the enunciation remarkably clear and precise; the gesti- 
culation graceful, dignified, and appropriate; the entire elocution, indeed, 
Jinished and elegant to the last degree. Dr. Cumming is a very popular 
preacher, and a pastor universally beloved. After having ministered to the 
same flock for twenty-five years, the place is still crowded every Sabbath to its 
utmost capacity. Presiding over one of the largest churches in England, he 
manages to publish two or three duodecimo volumes a year, After service, I 
had an interview with him in the vestry, and found him very cordial and agree- 
able. He said he was quite partial to American books, found in them a certain 
freshness and vigour of thought with which he was always delighted, and 
should hope some dayto make the personal acquaintance of some of our 
writers on their own free soil, were it not for his “dread of that broad 
Atlantic.” 

The author, after travelling on the Continent for some months, 
returns to his muttons, and tells us, apropos of a certain “‘ tea party,” 
“the Rev. Dr. Cumming brought up the rear in his own peculiar 
manner. I think he is one of the happiest declaimers I ever heard.” 
We learn, moreover, that “ Lord Alfred Paget has lately, under the 
ministry of Dr. Cumming, turned his attention to religion, and is just 
beginning in good earnest ;” and also that Mr. Melvill in the pulpit 
“is not half so graceful as Dr. Cumming.” Now we do not for one 
moment mean to hint that Dr. Cumming has not really converted 








Lord Alfred Paget from the error of his ways, or is not a most happy 
declaimer, or much more graceful in the pulpit than Mr. Melvill; 
but we simply state our opinion that the editor might just as well have 
drawn his perl through these laudations, and not have forced some 
readers unwillingly to think that he is one v-10 by no means will put 
his light under a bushel if he can help it. 

Let us now turn from the editor of this volume to its writer. It is 
impossible to deny that Dr. Cross describes with great freshness and 
enthusiasm many of those continental scenes, the beauty of which has 
heretofore induced the thousand and one travellers—quales ego vel 
Cluvienus—to bestow on their fellow-mortals books which the kindliest 
critic cannot call other than mediocre. Most readers know the story 
of “Eyes and No Eyes” in the “Evenings at Home;” and 
our Transatlantic voyager cannot be accused of having readily 
spared his optics. Sometimes, indeed, we feel inclined to wish 
that he had not used them quite so vigorously, or that at least he had 
spared his readers the results of some of his minute observations. 
Our author devotes some weeks to a careful examination of the ex- 
isting antiquities of Rome. The subject is not a novel one, any more 
than Dr. Cross’s method of dealing with it; but a traveller would be 
more than a mortal who, when he had determined to write a book, 
could resist the temptation of serving up for the delectation of his 
readers a new description of the Colosseum, or of moralising over the 
last unearthed fragment of some antique pot. This we think almost 
unobjectionable ; indeed, we are quite ready to grant that otherwise 
it’ would be a task of more than Herculean labour to construct 
a volume of even half the number of pages of that which is before us. 
But what we do complain of—and we think our complaint a legiti- 
mate one—is that Dr. Cross devotes more than a hundred pages to 
furbishing up a crambe repetita of Ancient History. Romulus and 
Remus, Tarquinius Priscus and Tarquinius Superbus, et hoc genus omne, 
are again resuscitated in these pages—resuscitated, moreover, in 
such a manner as is little likely to add to the historical knowledge 
of the reader. Dr. Cross speaks of the mythical Kings of 
Rome as if there were not the slightest possible doubt that 
they ever had a real, veritable existence. We have 
a graphic description of the “Sabine rape:” here, says our 
traveller, Romulus pursued the flying Fidenates to their very gates ; 
here ‘Tullus Hostilius encamped before their walls until he starved 
them into a surrender; yonder, Ancus Martius entered the city by a 
cuniculus; next, Tarquinius Priscus, &c. Dr. Cross gives chapter and 
verse for his mythic heroes with such naive innocence, that it is really 
almost a pity to be obliged to tell him that it would be quite as easy to 
give an accurate description of the fight between St. George and the 
Dragon, or of the combat between King Arthur and Modred. Let 
him read (this will not require much exertion) the preface to Lord 
Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome ;” if he want graver matter, 
he may turn to Niebuhr’s History of Rome, or Sir Cornewall Lewis’s 
“ Credibility of Early Roman History ;” and then believe, if he can, 
that Romulus, &c., did so-and-so on a certain day and in a certain 
place. Dr. Cross apparently was armed with the works of Eustace, 
Gell, and Dennis; we think it almost a pity that he did not add 
Pinnock’s Rome to his travelling library. Possibly then we should 
not have been gravely informed that ‘* Cortona was anterior to Troy; ” 
nor should we have had such misnomers in ancient history as ‘* Dea 
bona,” ‘*Antemne,” “ Fidene,” ‘Mamelius,” ‘“Largius” for 
‘“‘ Lartius,” “Mamercinus” for ‘* Mamercus.” The Doctor, too, might 
have spared us his musings on “ the proudest memorial of republican 
Rome, the Mausoleum of Cecilia Metella, erected by the wealthy 
Crassus in honour of his wife.’ This is really to make the triumvir 
marry his daughter-in-law. The inscription on the tomb is ‘‘ Cecilie. 
Q. Cretici. F. Metelle. Crassi;” and, as we can thus identify the 
father of the lady, we can calculate with tolerable safety that she must, 
to have married the elder Crassus, have anticipated her birthday by 
many years. Enthusiasm should be tempered by some knowledge of 
the subject about which the enthusiast is writing. é 

Quitting early Roman history, let us accompany our American 
traveller to the Chiesa del Jesu, where he goes ‘to hear a sermon 
from a Jesuit ;” 

The preacher paused, the organ began, the choir soon followed, and anon the 
audience took up the strain ; and for half an hour choir and audience responded 
to each other, and it appeared to me the most delightful music I had ever heard. 
But the exquisite beauty of the performance, and the enthusiastic heartiness 
with which the multitude participated, made me melancholy, when I reflected 
upon its connection with a system so dishonourable to God, so degrading to 
man, and so hostile to the spirit of true religion. A kind old lady near me, 
whose face was suffused with tears, besought me, for the love of the blessed 
Virgin, to kneel down. I was sorry, of course, to disoblige her, and at last she 
was evidently somewhat displeased with my obstinate resistance of her bene- 
volent importunity. One of our party, an American lady, and a member of a 
Protestant Church at home, was so overcome by what she saw and heard, that 
she fell upon her knees with the rest, and continued in that position for tifteen 
minutes or more; never thinking, as she afterwards told me, that she was wor- 
shipping any other than God himself. Mr. Mood and myself kept our seats, 
notwithstanding the fervid exhortations of the preacher, and his denunciations 
of persistent Protestantism, seconded by the disinterested etforts of my old 
female friend. 

We think that the lady in question need not be suspected (if this be 
the only charge against her) of the smallest leaning to Mariolatry ; 
though we may admire the stern stoicism of the Doctor, who listened 
to some nightingales singing, ‘ all bathed in tears,” as he informs us, 
but in this instance heroically withstands the effects of “the most 
delightful music he had ever heard.” 
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We give a final extract apropos of Mr. Spurgeon and smoking : 


I will mention but one ¢ea-party more—a supper at the house of my excel- 
lent forty-ninth cousin, in honour of his forty-sixth birthday, which was 
celebrated by the family, with a goodly concourse of kinsfolk, after the manner 
of the good old times. There was present an interesting young man, a licen- 
tiate in Mr. Spurgeon’s church, who gave me, among others, the following 
anecdote of that popular young minister:—Mr. Spurgeon was invited by a 
wealthy gentleman in the country, some forty miles from London, to come to 
his place and preach. Arriving there, he found a huge tent erected in the park, 
with bales of hay arranged tier above tier for seats, a pile of bales for a pulpit, 
and three or four thousand people waiting to hear him. He preached, and the 
— thought they had never heard such preaching before. The service over, 

e retired to the gentleman’s house to dine, accompanied by several ministers of 
his own order, and followed by hundreds of his hearers. The conversation at 
table, in which the young preacher took the lead, was on the sin of needless 
self-indulgence, and the Christian obligation of self-denial. After dinner an 
old minister, whose learning was rather limited, pulled out his pipe, seemed 
anxious to light it, but evidently felt somewhat embarrassed from the preceding 
conversation. He looked at his pipe, then at the fire, and then at Mr. Spurgeon. 
Again he looked at Spurgeon, at the fire, at the pipe. At length he said, 
‘* Brother Spurgeon, do you think it would be wrong for me to smoke?” ‘‘ Have 
you any Scripture to justify the practice?” asked the preacher. ‘ Well, 1 
think I have,” added the venerable father in Israe}. ‘I shall be glad to hear 
what it is,” rejoined Mr. Spurgeon. ‘ Well, brother, David was certainly a 
smoker.” ‘ Ah, how do you make that out?” ‘ Well, he speaks, you know, 
in one of the Psalms, of going through the valley of Bacca ( Baca) ; and I make 
no doubt that was a private plantation for his own particular use.” Spurgeon 
cast a funny side-glance towards his host; and keeping the serious half of his 
countenance towards the old man, replied gravely, ‘“‘ You can smoke, Father 
Spikenard.” 








FICTION. 


Holmby House: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. By G. J. Wayte 
Metvix1e, author of “ Digby Grand,” “The Interpreter,” &c. 
Originally published in Fraser’s Magazine. London: John W. 
Parker and Son. 1860. 2 vols. pp. 669. 

M*® MELVILLE is honourably distinguished among popular 
4 novelists by his habit of throwing more care and pains, and not, 

as is usual, less of both, into his fictions as he proceeds in his successful 

career. ‘ General Bounce,” his second work, was in style and plan 

a great improvement upon his coup d’essai, “‘ Digby Grand.” “ Kate 

Coventry ” was an advance upon ‘General Bounce ;” and bis last 

tale, “The Interpreter,” seemed to us the best fiction that he had 

written. We will not predict for “‘ Holmby House” a greater popu- 
larity than was enjoyed by any of its predecessors, for Mr. Melville's 
new fiction is an historical novel, and the day of historical novels is 

But we can safely say of it that none of its author's fictions 

as been more carefully planned and written, and if its success with 
the public be not in proportion to the evident labour bestowed on it 
by the writer, the cause will be mainly assignable to the department 
of fiction which on this occasion Mr. Melville has selected as the scene 
of his operations. ‘* Holmby House” stands in the same relation to 

“Digby Grand” and “The Interpreter,” as that held by Mr. 

Thackeray’s “‘ Esmond” to his “ Vanity Fair” and ‘ Pendennis.” 

Those in the secrets of the workshop know that none of its author's 

works was more carefully elaborated than ‘‘ Esmond,” yet its effect 

on the public was comparatively small. ‘‘ The Virginians ” has in like 
manner failed to obtain the popularity expected for it, and the cause 
in both cases is the same. ‘The blending of the real and the fictitious, 
which constitutes the basis of the historical novel, will no longer, to 
use a vulgar phrase, “go down.” The historical novel, like the 
historical drama, has had its day. When Shakespeare wrote his 
historical plays, the history of their country was all but unknown to 
the mass of his audiences, and they keenly relished its dramatic present- 
ment. Nay, at a much later date, even the great Duke of Marlborough 
could say that all his knowledge of English history was derived from 
Shakespeare’s plays. When Sir Walter Scott created the historical novel, 
he rendered a great service to his countrymen by calling up the 
personages of the past as they looked and lived—breathing and 
passionate realities, not the colourless abstractions of the old school 
of dignified history. Scott did his work, and it need not, it cannot 
be repeated. Its effect has been to create a new school of historians, 
with whom the historical novelist may not compete. ‘ Ivanhoe ” pro- 
duced, as the author himself admitted, Thierry’s History of the Norman 
Conquest, and Scott’s influence has completely transformed the whole 
mode and manner of writing history. Every historian and historical 
essayist aims now at being *‘ pictorial,” at reproducing with vivacity 
as well as accuracy the vanished inhabitants of the long-ago. With 
such a tendency rife in our historical literature, and with the vast 
addition made to the general knowledge of history during the last 
thirty years, what can become of the historical novelist? He must 
hide his diminished head. Cromwells, Marlboroughs, Washingtons, 
and their times, are too well known for the public to care to see the 
familiar heroes introduced in the company of the conventional and 
fictitious figures which issue from the novelist’s brain. There seeins 
something puerile in the juxtaposition of the novelist’s fantasies and 
the historian’s truth. The spirit of the historical novel has passed 
into history itself, and that species of fiction is a corpse which a man 

i talent may galvanise into the semblance, but not into the reality of 

ife. 

Mr. Melville may have thought of all this, and yet may have re- 
solved to risk the venture. We can well imagine, indeed, the pleasure 
with which a novelist of cultivated mind and manly tastes must 
the delineation of Mav-fair and Pall-mall for that of the 


exchane 








heroic and picturesque age of the Great Rebellion. Mr. Melville has 
been called the *‘ English Charles Lever;” but he is a much more 
thoughtful and scholarly personage than his Irish fellow-novelist, and 
his love for painting what is dashing and animated in life has full 
play in such a time as that when Cavalier and Roundhead met in 
deadly conflict. We fancy, too, that we trace in his delineations of 
scenery an intimately personal and local acquaintance with Holmby 
House and its vicinity, which would also recommend the subject to 
him. On the other hand, so far as his readers are concerned, he has 
the disadvantage of dealing with an age which, more than any other 
of English history, has been flooded of late years with light, not to 
mention that he follows in the wake, even as a novelist, of ‘‘Peveril 
of the Peak” and “ Brambletye House.” This part of his difficulty 
he has surmounted or evaded with considerable skill. Cromwell and 
Charles are introduced only episodically, and the historical personage 
brought most prominently forward is Queen Henrietta Maria, 
who will bear much better than her husband or the great Puritan soldier 
the handling of the novelist. The battle-pieces are Newbury and 
Naseby, both of them carefully and vividly painted. The chief his- 
torical scene described is the trial of the King, which may well be 
allowed to fall short of the great reality. The captive King at Holmby 
House may also be singled out as a graphic and faithful delineation. 
It need scarcely be said of so conscientious a novelist as Mr. Melville 
that the costumes and accessories are correctly got up and given. The 
descriptions of scenery are often very fine; and there is a narrative 
of a pursuit—one of the heroes flying on horseback from Puritan 
soldiers—which, though brief, fairly rivals Dick Turpin’s celebrated 
ride in ‘‘ Rookwood.” 

The plot of the story turns upon a transformation of affection which 
is more strikingly than lucidly told. As the modern pantomimist, 
with an affluence of means at kis disposal, introduces two Harlequins 
and two Columbines, so (not to speak it profanely) Mr. Melville has 
two heroes and two heroines. One is the gallant and handsome but 
rather conventional hero of the Walter Scott type, Humphrey Bos- 
ville, a Cavalier of the Cavaliers, passionately in love with Mistress 
Mary Cave, a beautiful, coquettish, intriguing lady, but full of enthu- 
siasm for the royal cause, and attached to the person of Henrietta 
Maria. ‘The other hero, more vividly and powerfully drawn, is George 
Effingham, who at the commencement of the story figures as fighting 
on the Cavalier side, but with a strong and painful feeling of its hollow- 
ness, and of the faults and follies of the leaders of the Royalist cause. In 
time he leavesit, for consciencesake, and joinsthe Parliamentary army, in 
which he rises to rank and distinction. His heart is lost to Grace 
Allenby, the conventional heroine of the story, and daughter of the 
bluff conventional old Cavalier knight, whose mansion is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Holmby House. Bosville loves Mary Cave, but Mary 
Cave loves Lord Falkland—the Falkland of Clarendon and history ; 
Effingham loves Grace Allenby, but Grace Allenby loves Bosville ; so 
here is a pretty complication. Eventually, we scarcely know how, all 
comes right. Lord Falkland gets killed, and, after a long employment 
of him in the political service of the King, Mary Cave discovers that 
she does love Bosville, and marries him. Grace makes a similar dis- 
covery in the case of Effingham, who, shocked by the execution of 
Charles I., lays down his commission in the Parliamentary army, and, 
becoming a moderate Cavalier again, removes the only remaining 
obstacle to his union with the daughter of the Royalist Northampton- 
shire knight. The curtain drops with the “ happy Restoration,” and 
the felicity of both pairs of heroes and heroines is deepened by the 
approving smile of the Merry Monarch. 

Apart from the pleasure derived from a well and vividly written 
fiction in which a man of considerable talent paints more or less 
completely one of the most i periods of English history, it is 
interesting to trace in ‘‘ Holmby House” the effect produced on a 
novelist of Mr. Melville’s opinions and tendencies by the assiduous 
treatment which the age of the Great Rebellion has received, of late 
years, at the hands of historical inquirers. If we compare the por- 
traiture of Major Bridgenorth and the Puritans of Scott’s novels with 
Effingham and the Parliamentarians of ‘“‘ Holmby House,” there has 
evidently been a considerable progress made. The discipline and 
morals of the Puritan soldiers are made to contrast most favourably 
with those of the Cavaliers; and while ample justice is done to what 
was brave and brilliant among the latter, there are none of the 
commonplace reflections on the hypocrisy and insincerity of Crom- 
well and his coadjntors. Indeed, to make one of his heroes exchange 
Cavalierism for Puritanism, and yet not cease to be a hero, is a great 
stretch for a novelist of Mr. Melville’s ¢rempe. It is true that to the 
question formerly in vogue with juvenile debating societies, “ Was the 
execution of Charles I. justifiable ?” Effingham gives an answer in the 
negative ; but whether this be out of deference to a commonsentiment, 
or whether it expresses his own opinion, Mr. Melville does not 
explicitly avow. Best of all, there is no trace of reaction. We have 
not that glorification of the Cavalier and vilification of the Puritan 
which the Mark Napiers and Aytouns have of late years been seeking 
to bring into vogue north of the ‘I'weed. Considering the peculiar 
position occupied by Fraser's Magazine in our periodical literature 
and in our literature generally, the school of writers who contribute 
to it, and the class of readers who peruse it, we have reason to be 
gratified by the just and candid view which Mr. Melville has taken in 
its pages of a period beyond all others at once the most important in 
English history, and the most calculated to awaken the bitterest 
prejudices and the fiercest controversy. 
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POETRY. 


Echoes from the Harp of France. By Harrier M. Carsy, of Rozel. 
London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 
Learn and Teach. By C. H. Apranati. London: Mallett. 
Heart Visions and Realities. By Juxivs. London: Ward and 
Lock. 
Gathered Together. By Wit11sam Wuson. London: Longman 
and Co. 
Poems. By Cuartes Barn, Edinburgh: Oliver and Co. 
Lily Leaves. By Rowzanp Brown. London: Longman and Co. 
Lays of the Reformation. By Jans Crewnson. London: Hatchard. 
HE VERY HIGH PRICE said to have been paid by the pro- 
prietors of the Cornhill and Macmillan’s Magazine for a single 
poem by the Laureate, shows that there are few good poets living to 
make good poetry reasonably cheap. It was the name and muse of 
Alfred Tennyson, not that of the Laureate, which realised such a 
splendid price. The Laureate, as an officer of the royal household, 
has undoubtedly declined in significance since the title was first given 
by Edward IV., and if Mr. Tupper were to-morrow placed in that 
official situation which necessitates the writing of an annual ode on the 
Queen’s birthday, his versification would hardly increase in market 
price. The commercial value of Alfred Tennyson’s poems rests on 
two grounds: first, he is an opulent thinker and a perfect master of 
the English language ; ple , there are no poets living, or, if any, 
but very few, who can come in any degree into comparison 
with him. The seven books which we have placed above give 
no hope of a poetical revival. The uniformity in the degree 
of thought which such books present strengthens no idea 
that poetry is on the track of progression or ascension. Perhaps 
the book which most shows the instincts of the poet is by Harriet 
M. Carey. This lady had the good fortune of having her poems 
— originally in Normandy. Monsieur Trebutien was the pub- 
isher, and he has taken the poetical ability of Mrs. Carey under his 
especial patronage. We do not agree with all he says of this poet, 
neither subscribe we to the glowing panegyrics in M, Chatel’s review 
of the “Echoes of the Harp of France.” That Mrs. Carey has 
tuned her lyre to the domestic affections, that her poetry belongs 
to a woman’s life and a woman’s heart, is true enough, and excellent 
because true. Monsieur Trebutien is not very wrong in the prettily- 
turned phrase, ‘Si Cordelia veut dire cordialité, dans le mystére de 
ses racines, Madame Carey est une Cordelia en poésie.” As many 
of the poems which Mrs. Carey has written are calculated to increase 
our domestic virtues—which is not the smallest part of their merit— 
we welcome them upon English soil ; but assuredly Mrs, Carey has 
not the condensed vigour of a great poet; she has not breadth or 
force of idea, like Joanna Baillie or Mrs. Browning. If we apply to 
her a lower test, we find her often blameably careless in the acces- 
sories of poetic art. The printer has also been a great blunderer; 
but, in most places, we can divide the carelessness of the minstrel 
from that of the printer : 


Come tiny strawberry blossoms, 
And strew my true-loves’s path, i 

As he treads his glorious journey And /asten gentle primrose 
O’er the awakening earth. My woodland to adorn. 


Here there is quite a rivalry in blundering, the defective rhymes 
being the minstrel’s, and “lasten” instead of hasten being the 
printer's. 


Come harebell, shake thy tresses, 
And raise the fragile form ; 


Enough, if some few notes are blown 
Afar by wandering gale, 

Wafting to sympathetic ears 
The cadence of the strain! 


The word “strain” is so obviously misplaced for éale that it is 
amazing how it could have escaped notice. Many defects of this 
kind mar the pleasant reading of some otherwise pleasing poems. 

“‘ Learn and Teach,” by C. H. Abrahall, is miscalled ‘* a poem.” It 
is simply ordinary prose spoiled by decking it in the masquerade of 
rhyme. Speaking of the human mind we are advised thus : 

And as ’tis ranging for its prey, 
Let your efforts tend 
To place instruction in its way, 
As the means to an end ; 
Point to Truth’s as the way it should be going, 
Let Truth be its aim, and be ever showing 
Her priceless worth; 
Or your teaching all will be but sowing 
A curse, to be for ever growing, 
As that mind grows forth. 

Ascending a little in the scale, but far, still far, from the rich 
regions of poetry, are the following: ‘ Heart Visions and Realities,” 
by Junius, *t Gathered Together,” by William Wilson, and ‘ Poems,” 
by Charles Bain. 

* Lily Leaves,” by Rowland Brown, contain some very sweet lays, 
but are deficient of large meaning or brilliant thoughts. We do not 
think Mr. Brown has improved on his “Songs of Early Spring.” 
These had freshness rather than vigour, but the vigour is not more 
evident now than in the former volume. No one can deny that Mr, 
Brown is gifted with a sparkling fancy, and what to him is of inesti- 
mable value, the power of investing common objects with uncommon 
interest. 

‘Lays of the Reformation,” by Jane Crewdson, must have been 
written by a true artist. Fluently, but not flippantly, the author 
takes, to employ her own words, “a stray echo from the voice of 
history and gives it back in rhyme.” Musically, to say the least, the 
echo has gained thereby. One fact stands painfully before us in the 





perusal of all these volumes, We observe plainly enough the nice 
shades of art, the varied degrees of rhythmical culture, but there 
is an absence of rich, sterling, fruitful thought. With one or two 
glorious exceptions, the characteristic of modern versification is tact ; 
the creative power of the genuine poet slumbers yet—probably not 
soon to be awakened. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fisher's River (North Carolina) Scenes and Characters. By ‘‘ Sxirt,” 
‘who was raised thar.” Illustrated by Joun M‘Levay. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
pp- 269. 

E HAVE FOR SOME TIME PAST been so harassed with 
tawdry American imitations of the famous ‘‘ Sam Slick,” that 

we perhaps occasionally throw aside a genuine specimen of humour 
simply because it bears on its face a Transatlantic stamp. Not a few 
of these would-be humorists appear to imagine that plenty of vulgar 
slang, conjoined with a great many oaths and an eccentric mode of 
spelling, entitles a volume to be considered a genuine inspiration from 
the laughter-loving god Momus. Nevertheless “‘bar” and “thar,” 

“* big-licks ” and ‘* corn-shuckings,” “ gals” and “fellers,” are now 

beginning to pall upon.the appetite of the heartiest humour-monger ; 

and not seldom, we suspect, induce the incredulous reader hastily to 
lay aside the volume which sometimes deserves much better treat- 
ment. 

Certainly we may say of “‘ Skitt ” that he is not an impostor. Many 
of the sketches in this little volume would do honour to the cunning 
hand of ‘* The Clockmaker ” himself; and if we cannot discover in 
it any very delicate touches of humour, we have undoubtedly here and 
there broad strokes and well-directed thrusts which might raise a 
smile upon the most placid visage. 

The best thing we can do is, to let Mr. “ Skitt” speak for himself, 
The following is a Revival incident : 


Bellow commences “ the sarvices,” and, notwithstanding his powerful voice, 
quite in harmony with his name—despite of an occasional stamp with his big 
snake-killing foot, enough to break through any other than a puncheon floor ; with 
now and then a heavy blow upon the Bible with his herculean fist, and often a 
keen, deafening pop with his hands together, by way of variety—Johnson goes 
fast to sleep, and snores grandiloquently. Johnson seems to be opposing the 
parson’s eloquence—Bellow with his mouth, hands, and feet, Johnson only with 
his nose. The combat is not equal, but Johnson is ‘tone on’um.” Usually 
snorers have but little variety in their music, and it is grating and shocking to 
the nerves; but not so with our hero, for he has a great and pleasing variety. 
He is as freakish, amusing, and as interesting in snoring as in any other rela- 
tion of life. There is nothing dull and monotonous about the man. It puts 
one in a good humour to look at him. The rivalry lasted for some time, and 
victory appeared to be doubtful; but at last the parson triumphed. At the 
close of his discourse—and a masterly effort it was—there was a general shout 
all through the congregation. Men and women mingled together, shouting and 
clapping their hands. Johnson’s nose eloquence was “nowhar.” At last some 
of them—it happened to be women mostly—‘‘ crowded” Johnson, and woke 
him up, and the first idea that entered his ‘ noggin” was that he was in a 
general ‘‘still-house” fight. He was so “ slewed” when he went in that he had 
forgotten all his antecedents, and woke up, as he thought, in a “ gin’ral row.” 
He was no coward, and he determined to * wade through ’um.” He rolled up his 
sleeves, clenched his fists, “ gritted” his teeth, and commenced: “‘ Ha! ha! what 
the devil youabout here? What you smackin’ yer fists in my face fur? Ha! 
ha! ef you ar’ ’umun, you'd better skin yer eyes and look sharp. I don’t ‘low 
man nur ’umun to pop thar fists in my face. No, by juckers! Hello! get out’n 
the track here! Rip shins and marrer bones! Wake snakes, the winter's 
broke! Ha; ha! here’s at you! I can lick the whole possercommertatus of 
yer afore you can say Toney Lumpkins three times, by Zucks! Come on, yer 
cowards!” By this time the people were quieted in the shouting line, and be- 
gan to leave the house—some to laugh, but most of them through fear—and 
everybody was silent in the house but Johnson. The cowardly retreat made 
him more furious than ever. He shouted after them,—‘*Ha! ha! come back 
here ef you dare, and face a brave man! Look him plump in the face and eyes 
a minnit, you cowardly villuns! You're a purty set uv ill-begotten, turkey- 
trottin’ pukes, to raise a quarrel with a peaceubble man, and then run like a 
gang uv geese. Gone! gone, are you? Ha! ha! I’ve clared the tan-yard! 
I’ve clared the tan-yard! Hoo-pee!” Just here Johnson discovered that the 
parson was the only man that maintained his position. He marched up tohim, 
without the least respect for his reverence, and said, ‘“‘Ha! ha! Beller, you're 
the ringleader uv all this devilment. You're the biggest rascal in this crowd. 
l can lick you, sir, any day, any minnit.” Rubbing first one fist, then the 
other, in the parson’s face, he continued: ‘‘Smell uv yer master! Smell uv yer 
mistiss! Smeil uv yer master! Smell uv yer mistiss! Ha! ha! no fight in 
you? You're a purty fellow, to raise a row with a peaceubble man, and then 
won't fight it out! Mosey! Trollop! Git out’n here, you dinged old sloomy 
Yahoo!” The parson, to get rid of his furious antagonist, left the house, and 
Johnson was left alone in his glory, having ‘* clared the tan-yard.” 

The following sketches of a revivalist ‘stricken with licker” is 
admirable in its way: 

At Parson Bellow’s night meetings it was not uncommon for persons “ under 
conviction” to fall, and lie apparently dead for hours, and when they rose it was 
with a shout of triumph, ‘‘a clar and hopeful convarsion.” Parson Bellow held 
a good many of his night meetings in the ‘“ Hawks Settlement,” east of the head 
of Stewart's Creek, not far from the Sugar-loaf Peak of the Blue Ridge. The 
Hawks generation was numerous, and, being much attached to each other and 
to their romantic section, they were never known to live far apart. The parson 
had held several meetings successfully for them at old Timothy Spencer's. It 
being a great country for apples, every man had a large orchard, and in the fall 
all the surplus apples were distilled into brandy. Every man had at least one 
“bar'l’ a year. Timothy Spencer had one “bar'],” and kept it in his house 
behind the door. When the door opened the “ bar’l” was concealed behind it. 
Sol Hawks had seen this barrel for weeks at the various night meetings, and 
had used it for a seat during service. Instead of listening attentively to the 
parson’s sermons, he was all the time thinking of the “innards uv the bar'l,” 
the temptation was so great. His mouth watered not a little for some of the 
* good critter.” While the “‘sarvices” had been going on, the crafty Sol had 
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ascertained that the ‘ bung” of the “ bar’l” could be worked out. But what of 
that? He could not get at the delicious contents. It was vexatious to Sol. He 
couldn’t stand it. Next meeting Sol took a quill, and managed to take the 
same seat. While prayer and other services were going on, in which the atten- 
tion of the audience was directed in another way, Sol got the ‘‘ bung” of the 
barrel out, thrust in his quill, and drank it down as a thirsty man does water. 
He took too much, for, just as the benediction was pronounced, Sol, attempting 
to rise, fell heavily on the floor. The excitement was intense. The women 
shouted aloud, the men groaned in spirit, all supposing that the power of grace 
had done the deed—had felled that sturdy oak of Bashan, that tall cedar of 
Lebanon. “ Bless the Lord!” exclaimed Parson Bellow. ‘I thort I’d done 
no good here to-night—hadn’t cast the net on the right side—that the wheels 
uv Zion was clogged; but hallaluyer! the Lord allers comes at a time when we 
ain’t lookin’ fur him. Glory! glory!! Bruthering and sisters, sing a mighty 
sperritul hyme, and lift up yer hearts in prayer. This feller has bin a-standin’ 
it out fur a long time, but the power what fotched down Saul uv Tarshish has 
flung him at last—glory! The “ hyme” was sung, fervent prayer offered, but 
there lay Sol speechless and seemingly lifeless. ‘‘ Bruthering,” said the parson, 
“‘yer faith is too weak. Ef you'd pray in airnest, with a strong faith, he’d be 
convarted afore you could cry ‘’cavy.’” Prayer was offered again and again, 
but there lay Sol helpless as ever. Other tactics must be used, and the parson 
was rich in expedients. He went to Sol, and told him what to do, “to give 
up,” &c. “ But, Sol,” continued he, “don’t shout too quick. Git religion good, 
Sol. I know these Hawks. They needs a heap uv religion, and you, Sol, have 
bin monstrous bad. Religion is mighty good truck to have, Sol. You've sinned 
enough to fill Noah’s ark chug to the brim. I’m afeered you'll fall from grace 
ef you shout too soon, Sol.” Thus he continued, pounding away on Sol’s back 
with both hands every now and then, as though he would maul religion into 
him with his stentorian voice and herculean fists. At last he interrogated Sol 
thus: ‘Sol, how do you feel, old feller? Do you feel like you was a poor 
lost creetur? a messuble sinner, lost and ondone?”—‘ Ah me!” groaned Sol, 
“I don’t know. I feels mighty curious. My head is gwine round and round, 
and a ringin’ in my ears sorter like tizzerrizzin! tizzerrizzin! ‘ Pray harder, 
Sol,” replied the parson; “* you ain’t half a-prayin’. You'll nuver git religion 
prayin’ that snail fashun. But take care, Sol, and don’t shout too soon. Be 
mighty keerful on that pint, Sol. Bruthering and sisters, one and all, sing that 
good old sperritul hyme, 
* Show pity, Lord; O Lord, forgive ; 
Let a repentin’ rebul live ;’ 

and pray while you sing, like you’d take heaven by storm. Who knows but 
what your prayers mout be hearn?” That “ hyme” and several others were 
sung, and several prayers offered, but there lay the stubborn Sol, the tall cedar 
of Lebanon. The parson thought it was time to catechise him again, to see 
their success—to see whether “‘thar prayers was hearn.” ‘ Sol,” he asked, 
“ how do you feel now, old feller? Do you feel like you love the Lord and his 
people, poor soul?”—“ Ah! Lord, I don’t adzackly know. I feels almighty 
curious. I’m almost ’swaded I[ does.” ‘ Bruthering and sisters,” said the 
parson, ‘my stars and lovely garters, ef he ain’t convarted now, ef he jist 
knowed it. He jist needs a little more faith. Rise up, Sol, and shout, and 
you'll feel happy. Bruthering, it aint wuth while to be stayin’ here; it’s arter 
midnight; let’s go home.” Sol got up, rubbed his eyes a little, stepped out, 
and went home, but he never shouted. 


It must be admitted that Mr. Jimmy Smith and the other thirsty 
souls with him, on the muster-day, appear to have been placed on the 
horns of a dilemma. We may premise that ‘“ Famus” was a dog 
belonging to that eminent brewer Mr. Hamp Hudson: it was 
narrated all through the country “that Famus was drownded in 
a mash-tub, and Hamp had distilled the beer in which Famus was 
drownded, and was gwine to carry it to the May muster to sell.” 
Loquitur Mr. Smith. 


‘‘ Now, boyith, [ am an old man—wath at the storming uv Stony Pint, under 
old ‘Mad Anthony Wayne,’ ath we boyith allers called him; and I’ve marched 
and countermarched through thick and thin; hath fout, bled, and died nairly 
for seven long years; I hath theen many outrages, but thith Famus business 
caps the stack and saves the grain. Jist think uv thith feller, Hamp Hudson, 
to still the beer uv that mash-tub that Famus—that nathty, stinking’, mangy 
dog—was drowned in; and furto think fur to bring it here fur to thell the 
nathty, stinking’ whiskey to hith neighbors, Cap’en Moore and company, and to 
the old sogers, what fout for yer libertith. I tell you, boyith, you can do ath 
you pleath, but old Jimmy Smith—old Stony Pint—ain’t a-gwine to tech it!”— 
“Nuri!” “Nur I, Uncle Jimmy!” shouted hundreds. The voice of the ser- 
geant is now heard like a Blue Ridge cataract: ‘* U-yis; o-yis! The hour of 
muster have arrove! QO-yis! Alluv ye what b’longs to Cap’en Moore’s com- 
pany, parade here! Fall inter ranks right smart, and straight as a gun bar’l, 
and dress to the right and left, accordin’ to the militeer tacktucks laid down 
by Duane in his cilebrated work on that fust of all subjecks.” They fall into 
ranks with precision, order, dignity, and gravity, prompted by their patriotism. 
Besides, the old “ Lutionary sogers” are looking at them. Cap'en Moore now 
appears in his old-fashioned uniform, worn probably by some “ Lutionary 
cap’en” in many a bloody fight. ’Tis an odd-looking aftair; the collar of it 
repulses his “‘ossifer hat” from the top of his “hade;” the tail, long and 
forked, striking his hams at every step, and two great rusty epaulets on his 
shoulders—enough to weigh down a man of less patriotic spirit, and on a less 
patriotic occasion. Thus equipped ‘as the law directs,” he commences the 
“drill accordin’ to Duane.” I had seen every muster on that patriotic spot 
from the time I was able to get there and to eat a “‘gingy cake;” but never 
had I seen as poor a one as that was. There was no spirit nor life in the 
‘‘ militeer.” Instead of following Duane, they were whispering and talking 
about Hamp and Famus. Indeed, they greatly needed the inspiration of 
Hamp’s barrel. Cap’en Moore bawled till he was hoarse; his ‘‘leftenant ” 
and “sargint” were exhausted, but it all did no good. They performed 
no “revolutions” according to Duane, Steuben, nor any other author ex~- 
tant. The old ‘Revolutioners” could render them no assistance, and in 
despair the “capting” dismissed them in deep mortification. But where 
are Hamp and Famus all this time? Yonder he sits, under the shade 
of a large apple-tree, solitary and alone, astride of his whisky-barrel. It 
is now one o'clock p.m., and his chances look bad: his whisky-barrel has not 
been tapped, nor has any man dared to approach his condemned head-quarters. 
“ Old Nigger Josh Easley” has sold all his “ gingy cakes,” and is showing his 
big white teeth, rejoicing at his unparalleled success. Josh is the only joyful 
man on the “grit.” The rest are all melancholy, standing or sitting in little 
squads, debating the mash-tub question. Hamp is quite composed, and his 
looks say, ‘‘ Never mind, gentlemen, I'll sell you every drap uv my licker yit.” 
Two o'clock arrives, and no one approaches Hamp’s apple-tree. His prospects 
are growing worse. But look yonder! The crowd has collected around Uncle 
Jimmy Smith. Let us approach and hear him: “ Well, boyith, I don’t know 





tho well about thith matter. Maybe we've accused thith feller, Hamp, wrong- 
fully. He hath allers been a clever feller, and ith a pity ef he ith innercent uv 
thith charge. The factith, boyith, it’s mighty dull, dry times ; nuthin’s a-gwine 
onright. Boyith, you are freemen. I fout for your freedom. I thay, boyith, 
you can do ath you pleath, but ath fur me, old Stony Pint Jimmy Smith, 
Famus or no Famus, I must take a little.” The speech of Uncle Jimmy was satis- 
factory and moving. His audience was not “ spell-bound,” for they moved up 
to Hamp’s head-qnarters with a ‘ double-quick step; ” the “ bar’l” was tapped, 
‘* Famus or no Famus,” by the generous Hamp, who never reproached them for 
their severe accusations. Soon the condemned barrel was emptied, the money 
was in Hamp’s pocket, and he was merry as “ Gingy-cake Josh.” Uncle 
Jimmy soon began to sing his Revolutionary ditties, spin his yarns, and was 
happy enough. Cap’en Moore, “leftenant” and ‘‘sargint,” soon forgot their 
hard day’s work. The ‘’ Litia” and others fell to discussing questions of great 
moment; but the whole affair ended in skinned noses, gouged eyes, and bruised 
heads. That was a Famus day in the annals of ‘‘ Shipp’s Muster-Ground.” 





Is 1867 the Year of the Crisis. By “ ?.” (Partridge and Co. 1860. 
pp. 58.)—The crisis here indicated refers to something much more 
important than that of Reform, or even the invasion of England by the 
French or the Continental nations combined. This pamphlet is, in fact, 
a quasi-review of Dr. Cumming’s “Great Tribulation ;” from the results 
of which, we are happy to say, the writer of these pages entirely dissents: 

Should our efforts have the intended effect of lessening the weight of ‘‘ autho- 
ritative teaching,” and leading students of prophecy to say boldly to Dr. Cum- 
ming, Mr. Elliot, and others,—‘‘ We question your premises, we deny your 
conclusions; show us why the Apocalypse, and that alone, is to have a symbolic 
interpretation thus arbitrarily affixed to it:” we shall have done something; 
we shall then be ready to complete our work of examination, ane to show what 
the Word of God, without note or comment, really does say. 

With much that is here laid down we cannot agree, but we dislike that 
audacious tampering with the Holy Scriptures which is the main 
characteristic of the modern school of prophets. 

Seamanship, and its Associated Duties in the Royal Navy. By Lieut. 
A. H. Atstoyn, R.N. Together with a Treatise on Nautical Surveying, 
for the use of Officers on General Service. With two hundred Illustrations. 
(Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. pp. 445.)—This volume, which is 
dedicated to the midshipmen of the Fleet, is a manual of practical seaman- 
ship, written with a clearness which shows that the author thoroughly 
understands the subjects about which he writes. It cannot fail to be of 
great use to young naval officers, and might, we think, be very service- 
ably introduced into our nautical schools. The illustrations are so clear, 
that a novice will have no difficulty in understanding their meaning, if he 
only compare them with the letterpress tolerably carefully. We think it 
almost a pity that the writer has excluded the consideration of steam 
power. 

Perils of the Sea, and their Effects on Policies of Insurance, practically 
considered. By (aurence R. Batty, Author of “An Essay on General 
Average.” (Effingham Wilson. pp. 227.)—Like the volume we have 
just been noticing, Mr. Baily’s work relates to the sea. It is, however, 
adapted to a very different class of persons to those who will propably 
patronise Lieut. Alston’s book. Ina word, it isan admirable compendiun 
of the law as it at present bears upon maritime insurance. 

A First German Course; containing the Elements of Grammar, with Exercises 
on each Rule, in German and English, and a Selection of Anecdotes, accompa- 
nied by Conversational Exercises and a complete Vocabulary. (Charles H. 
Clarke. pp. 140.)\—We have previously ncticed in these columns some 
of Dr. Lebahn’s educational works, and have always been enabled to speak 
favourably of them. This little volume is in its way quite as excellent as 
any of its predecessors. It is really what it professes to be, a simple, 
clear, and concise introduction to the German language ; one, too, which 
will be equally useful to the self-instructing student and the member of 
a German class. 

We have also received the fifth edition of Advice toa Mother on the 
Management of her Offspring. By Pye Henry Chavasse, F.R.C.S. (John 
Churchill.) ——The £mbroiderer’s Book of Design. By F. Delamotte. 
(E. and F. N. Spon.)——The Twentieth Report of the London Diocesan 
Board of Education——The fourth and fifth Parts of Ure's Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines. Edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. (Longman and 
Co.) Parts 23, 24, 25, 26 of A Comprehensive History of India, (Blackie 
and Son.) ——The third part of Zhe Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence 
of Thomas Moore, Edited and abridged from the first edition by the 
Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. (Longman and Co.) No. I. of 
The Piccadilly Papers. (Robert Hardwicke.)\——The fourth Part of One 
of Them. By Charles Lever. (Chapman and Hall.)——No. XIII. of 
Kingston’s Magazine for Boys. (Bosworth and Harrison.)——Hans Busk’s 
Tabular Arrangement of Company Drill. An admirable book, or rather 
map, for volunteers. (Routledge and Co.)}——A Letter to the Right Hon. 
Lord John Russell, M.P., proposing an Effectual Cure for Bribery and Cor- 
ruption. By an ex-M.P. (Robert Hardwicke.) The Water Witch. 
One of the series of the beautiful edition of Fenimore Cooper’s works now 
being published by Messrs. Low and Co. 




















THE MAGAZINES, 


HE Cornhill Magazine comes first to us this month, and first must be 
noticed. It opens with a report of a conversation between the writer 

and Lord Macaulay as to the authorship of “ Junius,” in which the former 
indicated to the latter a strong and hitherto unnoticed point in favour of 
the Francistheory. ‘“ Bifrons ” (supposed to be identical with “ Junius ”) 
writes that he remembered seeing certain Jesuitical books burnt in Paris. 
This burning is shown to have taken place in 1761, and it is then suggested 
that Sir Philip may have been in Paris that year. This is ingenious, 
but vague; it is a theory founded on possibilities. Mr. Sala’s second 
chapter on Hogarth is still more amusing than the former, and still lesa 
about Hogarth. Jn révanche, we have a great deal of delightful rambling 
and quaint mosaic-work of recondite allusions anent the Hogarthian 
times, accompanied by an illustration by Mr. Sala himself. Is this writer 
the “admirable Crichton?” Not only does he write essays, but he 
illustrates them with his pencil and with his graver. Of this specimen 
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of his art we must say that, although it is easy to see at a glance that it 
is by an amateur, there is a vigour of idea, a boldness of execution, and 
a minuteness of detail which prove that if the artist were not Sala, he 
might almost have been Hogarth. Asa specimen ofthe pen-work, let us take 
this capital digression upon the indifference with which those who live in 
stirring times view the great events moving around them. 


1 have often thought that next to Asclepiades, the comic cynic, Buonaparte 

Smith was the greatest philosopher that ever existed. B. Smith was by some 
thought to have been the original of Jeremy Diddler. He was an inveterate bor- 
rower of small sums. On a certain Wednesday in 1821, un sien-ami accosted 
him. Says the friend: ‘Smith, have you heard that Buonaparte is dead ?” 
To which retorts the philosopher: ‘* Buonaparte be ——!” but I disdain to 
quote his irreverent expletive—* Buonaparte be somethinged. Can you lend me 
ninepence?” What was the history of Europe or its eventualities to Buonaparte 
Smith? The immediate possession of three-fourths of a shilling was of far more 
importance to him than the death of that tremendous exile in his eyrie in the 
Atlantic Ocean, thousands of miles away. Thus, too, I dare say it was with a 
certain small philosopher, who lived through a very exciting epoch of the his- 
tory of England: I mean Little Boy Hogarth. It was his fortune to see the 
first famous fifteen years of the eighteenth century, when there were victories 
as immense as Salamanca or Waterloo; when there was a magnificent parallel 
to Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, existent, in the person of Jobn 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. I once knew a man who had lived in Paris, 
and throughout the Reign of Terror, in a second floor of the Rue St. Honoré. 
“ What did you do?” I asked, almost breathlessly, thinking to hear of tum- 
brils, Carmagnoles, gibbet-lanterns, conventions, poissard-revolts, and the like. 
‘Eh! parbleu,” he answered, “je m’occupais d'ornithologie.” This philosopher 
had been quietly birdstuffing while royalty’s head was rolling in the gutter, and 
Carrier was drowning his hundreds at Nantes. To this young Hogarth of mine, 
what may Marlborough and his great victories, Anne and her ‘silver age” of 
poets, statesmen, and essayists, have been? Would the War ofthe Succession 
assist young William in learning his accidence? Would their High Mighti- 
nesses of the States-General of the United Provinces supply him with that four- 
pence he required for purchases of marbles or sweetineats ? What had Marshal 
Tallard to do with his negotiations with the old woman who kept the apple- 
stall at the corner of Ship-court? What was the Marquis of Guiscard’s mur- 
derous penknife compared with that horn-handled, three-bladed one, which the 
Hebrew youth in Duke’s-place offered him at the price of twentypence, and 
which he could not purchase, fuute de quoi? At most, the rejoicings consequent 
on the battles of Blenheim or Ramilies, or Oudenarde or Malplaquet, might 
have saved William from a whipping promised him for the morrow; yet, even 
under those circumstances, it is painful to reflect that staying out too late to see 
the fire- works, or singeing his clothes at some blazing fagot, might have brought 
upon him on that very morrow a castigation more unmerciful than the one from 
which he had been prospectively spared. 
Mr. Lewes continues his admirable “Studies in Animal Life,” giving 
strange insight into the manner of life among the Rotifers. Apropos de 
bottes, however, he introduces some “ facts” about the operation of light 
which will, we imagine, be startling to many, and by most will require to 
be confirmed: 

If a wafer be laid on a surface of polished metal, which is then breathed 

upon, and if, when the moisture of the breath has evaporated, the wafer be 
shaken off, we shall find that the whole polished surface is not as it was before, 
although our senses can detect no difference; for if we breathe again upon it, 
the surface will be moist everywhere except on the spot previously sheltered by 
the wafer, which will now appear as a spectral image on the surface. Again 
and again we breathe, and the moisture evaporates, but still the spectral wafer 
reappears. This experiment succeeds after a lapse of many months, if the metal 
be carefully put aside where its surface cannot be disturbed. If a sheet of paper, 
on which a key has been laid, be exposed for some minutes to the sunshine, and 
then instantaneously viewed in the dark, the key being removed, a fading 
spectre of the key will be visible. Let this paper be put aside fur many months 
where nothing can disturb it, and then in darkness be laid on a plate of hot 
metal, the spectre of the key will again appear. In the case of bodies more 
highly phosphorescent than paper, the spectres of many different objects which 
po have been laid on in succession will, on warming, emerge in their proper 
order. 
It is the “many months” we have our doubts about. “Framley 
Parsonage,” by Mr. Anthony Trollope, grows in interest, and also “ Lovel 
the Widower,” by the Editor. There is also a pleasant north-country 
sketch, entitled “ A Winter Wedding-party in the Wilds,” and another of 
the Editor's delightful excursuses, ‘The Roundabout Papers.” The 
préce de résistance of the number is an article introducing some plans for 
rendering the present National Gallery available for, and worthy of, the 
national collection. With us, the writer doubts whether the Royal 
Academy will ever receive notice to quit Trafalgar-square ; but he thinks 
that the building might be made sufficient for both. By entirely altering 
the front, bringing forward the recesses to a level with the wings, 
utilising that immense waste space in the centre of the building, and 
entirely remodelling the front, a very noble building will be obtained, 
sufficient not only for the Academy, but for the proper exhibition of the 
whole national collection. We are bound to say that the plan is very 
fairly and clearly explained, and that it merits the most serious 
consideration. There is no need of signature to the charming little article 
on “Sir Joshua and Holbein ” to inform us of the secret of its authorship. 
True genius can never be anonymous, and none but the pen of John 
Ruskin could have produced this sketch of the two masters : 


Holbein, is complete in intellect: what he sees, he sees with his whole soul: 
what he paints, he paints with his whole might. Sir Joshua sees partially, 
slightly, tenderly—catches the flying lights cf things, the momentary glooms: 
paints also partially, tenderly, never with half his strength; content with un- 
certain visions, insecure delights; the truth not precious nor significant to him, 
culy pleasing; falsehood also pleasurable, even useful on occasion—must, 
however, be discreetly touched, just enough to make all men noble, all women 
lovely : ‘‘ we dojnot need this flattery often, most of those we know being such ; 
and it is a pleasant world, and with diligence—for nothing can be done without 
diligence—every day till four” (says Sir Joshua)—*“‘ a painter’s is a happy life.” 
Yes: and the Isis, with her swans, and shadows of Windsor Forest, is a sweet 
stream, touching her shores softly. The Rhine at Basle is of another temper, 
stern and deep, as strong, however bright its face: winding far through the 
solemn plain, beneath the slopes of Jura, tufted and steep: sweeping away into 
its regardless calm of current the waves of that little brook of St. Jakob, that 
bathe the Swiss Thermopyle ; the low village nestling beneath a little bank of 
sloping fields—its spire seen white against the deep blue shadows of the Jura 





pines. Gazing on that scene day by day, Holbein went his own way, with the 
earnestness and silent swell of the strong river—not unconscious of the awe, nor 
of the sanctities of its life. The snows of the eternal Alps giving forth their 
strength to it; the blood of the St. Jakob brook poured into it as it passes by— 
notinvain. He also could feel his strength coming from white snows far off in 
heaven. He also bore upon him the purple stain of the earth sorrow. A grave 
man, knowing what steps of men keep truest time to the chanting of Death. 
Having grave friends also ;—the same singing heard far off, it seems to me, or, 
perhaps, even lowin the room, by that family of Sir Thomas More; or mingling 
with the hum of bees in the meadows outside the towered wall of Basle; or 
making the words of the book more tugeable, which meditative Erasmus looks 
upon. Nay, that same soft Death-music is on the lips even of Holbein’s 
Madonna. Who, among many, is the Virgin you had best compare with the 
one before whose image we have stood so long. 


The Dublin University offers as its chief attraction the last of the 
present series of Sam Slick’s gossiping “Season Ticket.” We are 
afraid, however, that the worthy Clockmaker is travelling a little out of 
his element when he ventures to deal with such very knotty questions 
as that of the right of criminal appeal and the defect in our laws, 
illustrated by Smethurst’s case : 


This was a case of murder effected by poison. After the verdict was given, 
and the sentence passed, the Home Secretary refers the whole subject to a 
surgeon, who was not present at the trial (and therefore incompetent to esti- 

mate the value of the testimony), nor under oath, nor cross-examined, nor 
confronted with those upon whose evidence he was called to judge. Nor was 
his report submitted to the prosecuting officer for his remarks thereon, but it 
was adopted as conclusive, not because the Secretary of State was more com- 
petent to judge of a question of medical science than a question of law, but on 
the extraordinary ground that, as the only man he had consulted differed in 
opinion from those witnesses that were examined for the Crown, there must be 
a doubt, and that consequently it was his duty to set aside the decision of the 
court, and to pardon the convict. If the conclusion that he has thus arrived 
at is correct, it should form a precedent to be followed in other cases; and if it 
be so regarded, there will be an end of executions for murder by poisoning 
where there is a difference of opinion between medical witnesses and the re- 
viewer; for in no case will there be any difficulty in finding a doctor of suf- 
ficient scepticism, or conceit, to doubt the infallibility of medical science, or the 
accuracy of the opinions of his brother practitioners. There is an immunity in 
confidential communications that makes the exercise of humanity an agreeable 
duty ; and the offer of an appellate jurisdiction over the professions of law and 
medicine is too great a temptation to a man to elevate himself at the expense 
of both, to be successfully resisted. 

Now the dilemma in Smethurst’s case was, whether the old form should 
be adhered to, or a man should be hanged whom nine-tenths of the com- 
munity believed to beinnocent. We think, also, that Sir Benjamin Brodie 
is hardly the man to be referred to as “a doctor of sufficient scepticism 
or conceit,” &c. We quite agree with the Clockmaker when he says that, 
“if there must be an appeal in criminal cases, it should be heard before a 
competent tribunal, in a formal and legal manner.” 

Fraser for this month opens with a series of seventeen unpublished 
letters of Shelley. Admirers of the poet who know how often 
skilfully-forged letters (attributed to him) have been in the market, and 
have fetched no small price, will be glad to meet with the genuine ware 
in these pages. Those here published were addressed to Mr. Peacock, 
and are nearly all eminently characteristic of the writer. The well-known 
essayist, A. K. H. B., contributes a paper headed “ Concerning the Worries 
of Life, and how to meet them.” Possibly the subject is not a very happy 
one, as A. K. H. B.’s lucubrations are scarcely as felicitous as usual. 
We remember too that Mr. Helps gave us not long ago, in his “ Friends 
in Council,” a hundred pages of print on the same theme with still less 
success. Here are some of the minor worries of life: 

Some one has used you ill—cheated you, misrepresented you. An ugly old 
woman, partially deaf, and with a remarkably husky voice, has come to your 
house without any invitation, and notwithstanding the most frigid reception 
which civility will permit, persists in staying for tendays. You overhear Mr. 
Snarling informing a stranger that your essays in Fraser are mainly character- 
ised by conceit and ill-nature (Mr. Snarling, put on the cap). Your wife and 
you enter a drawing-room to make a forenoon visit. Miss Limejuice is staying 
at the house. Your friend, Mr. Smith, drove you down in his drag, which is 
a remarkably handsome turn-out. And entering the drawing-room somewhat 
faster than was expected, you surprise Miss Limejuice, still with a malignant 
grin on her extraordinarily ugly countenance, telegraphing across the room to 
the lady of the house to come and look at the carriage. In an instant the 
malignant grin is exchanged for a fawning smile, but not so quickly but that 
you saw the malignant grin. A man has gone to law with you about a point 
which appears to you perfectly clear. Now, don’t sit down and think over and 
over again these petty provocations. Exclude them from your mind. Most of 
them are really too contemptible to be thought of. The noble machinery of your 
mind, though you be only a commonplace good-hearted mortal, was made for 
something better than to grind that wretched grist. And as for greater in- 
juries, don’t think of them more than you canhelp. You will make yourself 
miserable. You will think the man who cheated or misrepresented you an in- 
carnate demon, while probably he is in the main not so'bad, though possessed of 
an unhappy disposition to tell lies to the prejudice of his acquaintance. Re- 
member that if you could see his conduct, and your own conduct, from his 
point of view, you might see that there is much to be said even for him. 

We are inclined to think with Sydney Smith that it depends very much 
on a man’s digestive organs whether a “ worry ” be qualitied by an adjec- 
tive of the positive, comparative, or superlative degree. We have in the 
present number of fraser a particularly interesting paper on “ Louis 
Napoleon’s Intentions tested by his Conduct.” 

In Macmillan's Magazine for March, Mr. Hughes gives his readers a 
fresh instalment of “Tom Brown at Oxford.” So far as we can judge from 
what we have read up to the present time, this novel will be, not only 
the best, but the only genuine representation of modern University lite 
that has as yet been published. ‘The description of the Oxford boat-race 
is written con amore; and all readers who have witnessed one of these con- 
tests at either of our Universities will acknowledge the graphic force 
with which Mr. Hughes represents this bloodless naumachia. ‘The moment 
for starting has just arived. 

“ Eight seconds more only. Look out for the flash. Remember, all eyes in 
the boat.” There it comes, at last—the flash of the starting gun. Long before 

the sound of the report can roll up the river, the whole pent-up life and energy 
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which has been held in leash, as it were, for the last six minutes, is let loose, 
and breaks away with a bound and a dash which he who has felt it will re- 
member for his life, but the like of which, will he ever feel again? The starting 
ropes drop from the coxswains’ hands, the oars flash into the water, and gleam 
on the feather, the spray flies from them, and the boats leap forward. The 
crowds on the bank scatter and rush along, each keeping as near as may be to 
its own boat. Some of the men on the towing-path, some on the very edge of, 
often in, the water—some slightly in advance, as if they could help to drag their 
boat forward—some behind, where they can see the pulling better—but all at 
full speed, in wild excitement, and shouting at the top of their voices to those 
on whom the honour of the college is laid. ‘ Well pulled, all!” ‘ Pick her up 
there, five!” ‘ You're gaining, every stroke!” ‘“ Time in the bows!” ‘ Bravo, 
St. Ambrose!” On they rush by the side of the boats, jostling one another, 
stumbling, struggling, and panting along. For a quarter of a mile along the 
bank the glorious maddening hurly-burly extends, and rolls up the side of the 
stream. For the first ten strokes Tom was in too great fear of making a mis- 





take to feel or hear or see. His whole soul was glued to the back of the man 
before him, his one thought to keep time, and get his strength into the stroke. 
But as the crew settled down into the well-known long sweep, what we may 
call consciousness returned; and while every muscle in his body was straining, 
and his chest heaved, and his heart leapt, every nerve seemed to be gathering 
new life, and his senses to wake into unwonted acuteness. He caught the scent 
of wild thyme in the air, and found room in his brain to wonder how it could 
have got there, as he had never seen the p!ant near the river, or smelt it before. 
Though his eye never wandered from the back of Diogenes, he seemed to see all 
things at once. 


There are many very attractive papers in the present number; among 
which we may specially mention that on “Government by Families,” by 
Mr. Venables; Mr. Davies's “careful and cautious essay” on the “ Re- 
vivals of 1859;” and “ M. de Lesseps and the Suez Canal,” by the Hert- 
fordshire Incumbent. 
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THE DRAMA, 
ERTAINLY NOT A DRAMATIC PIECE, in the strict 


sense of the term, this ‘new and original comedy” by Mr. 
Tom Taylor, entitled ‘The Overland Route,” now being enacted 
at the Haymarket ; certainly not dramatic after the fashion of the old 
patterns and the old canons ; far better than dramatic, however—a bit 
of nature ; a page of the book of life played out; a leaf of a log-book 
illustrated ; above all, a broad stream of humour from begin- 
ning to end, never decreasing gither in volume or in brightness, 
but carrying the audience with it in its triumphant course, a 
joyous, merry, laughing crew. We suppose that we shall 
be considered as heretical in this opinion, as we have been when we 
have spoken in another tone of other works by the same hand. We 
care not. We wrote according to the faith that is inus. We de- 
nounced ‘* The House and the Home” for reasons explained at the 
time; we objected to a more recent production, pour cause; but we 
recognise in Mr. Taylor one of the wittiest and cleverest dramatic 
writers of the day ; and we regret that he does not oftener do what he 
has done now—depend upon his own resources. 

It is, as has before been observed, a leaf of the log-book illustrated. 
The Peninsular and Oriental steamer Simoum, is in the Red Sea, 
homeward bound, when the action commences. The doctor has been 
taken ill, and the ship would be in terrible confusion but for Tom 
Dexter, who is described as ‘an adventurer,” who has shipped as a 
steerage passenger, and who is a pleasant, rollicking, roving blade, 
who has been everywhere, knows everybody, and can do everything, 
This Admirable Crichton turns up at the nick of time to take 
the place of the poor doctor, and it is astonishing what a number of 
things he manages to do in a short time. In less than no 
time he is in everybody's confidence, and is the pivot upon 
which everybody’s business revolves. He dives after and saves a man 
overboard, cures the sick, puts down an insolent dandy, recalls a 
married lady to a sense of her duty, baffles two old reprobates, and 
makes love to the pretty daughter of an Indian commissioner. To 
describe this character is to intimate that it is played by Mr. 
Charles Mathews, and admirably it is played too. The part of the 
feather-headed, good-natured, vain little woman whom he saves from 
making a fool of herself seems to fall quite naturally to Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, She, by passing herself off for a widow, attracts the rival 
attentions of Sir Solomon Fraser and Mr. Colepepper—two dignified 
members of the diplomatic and civil services—who are returning to 
England with the relics of their fortunes and their livers. ‘These parts 
are admirably sustained by Mr. Compton and Mr. Chippendale, and 
it is diflieult to pronounce which deserves the higher meed of praise. 
The antiquated coxcombry of the one, and the old-fashioned for- 
mality of the other, are studies in acting. Remain to be brought 
upon the scene Mrs. Lovibond (Mrs. Wilkins), a lady of mature 
charms, who believes herself a widow because her husband has de- 
serted her forten years ; Major MacTurk (Mr. Rogers), a swaggering 
bully of the military kind, who has pretensions to the hand of this 
lady ; Mr. Moleskin (Mr. Clarke), a detective onthe track of a rogue 
named Downey ; and Mr. Lovibond himself, after hiding from his wife 
for ten years, but who is lying perdu in his berth, under the name of 
Downey, having purchased at Aden from that felonious individual his 
right to a berth in the Simoom. The imbroglio certain to arise out of 
this situation is too obvious to need description, and it is almost 
supererogatory to add that the part of Mr. Lovibond falls to Mr. 
Buckstone. These are the figures in the foreground of the picture, and 
the two first acts are filled with the incidents of their life for a single 
day within the narrow compass of a steamer’s hull—a boundary which 
often surrounds more incident and plot than many times the space on 
land. Need we tell how Sir Solomon and Mr. Colepepper make love 
and offer diamonds and shawls to Mrs. Sebright ? We think 
not. Or how Yom Dexter circumvents them? It would be 
unnecessary. Even how poor Mr. Lovibond is taken into custody 
by Moleskin under the belief that he is the absconded Downey, 
whilst he is called out by Major MacTurk for discovering 
himself to his own wife, are matters that can be “easier imae 














gined than described.” It is enough that at the end of the second 
act the ship strikes a reef, and the drop fulls upon a scene of terror 
andconfusion, in which Dezter comes outas a hero, ordering and saving 
everything and everybody. 

The third act passes on the Mazzaffa Reef. Dexter has behaved 
gloriously, and is master of the situation. Sir Solomon and Mac- 
Turk are in a pitiable plight; for the former has lost his false teeth 
(the true secret of his fascinations), and the latter can’t get to his 
beloved brandy bottle—the source of all his valour. Dexter keeps a 
tight hand upon the stores, and is the salvation and good genius of 
everybody. People come out in their true natures on the reef. Old 
Colepepper is not half a bad fellow, for he throws aside all 
his stiffness, and chops wood to boil the soup. His daughter is an 
angel of goodness, and Tom Dexter is delighted with her, Lightsome 
Mrs. Sebright, too, shines very brightly and pleasantly, with only a nice 
little spice of coquetry left. She can sit up all night with the sick ; but 
cannot do without that saucy little jacket. Mrs. Lovibond makes a 
capital nurse, and her husband (Moleskin being laid up) is in raptures 
at the change which ten years and a little misfortune have effected. 
Only the rogues and the fools come off badly on the Reef; and all this 
is brought out in the most natural, unstrained manner possible—so that 
the audience is almost sorry when The Blazer (Capt. Jack Sebright, 
Mrs. Sebright’s “ Jack”) comes in sight to bear them off once more 
to civilisation and original sin. But before they leave the rock upon 
which chance has cast them, several important changes have taken place. 
Dexter is to marry Miss Colepepper; Lovibond is reunited to his wife ; 
Sir Solomon finds his teeth once more ; and the valiant Major MacTurk 
has been ignominiously kicked for attempting to steal the liquor. 
There is the plot—or rather, the chain of events. Of course, it 7s no 
plot; but it is the foundation of a piece which does its author more 
credit than a hundred adaptations, detected or undetected. 

Another dramatic novelty of importance this week is Mr. Watts 
Phillips’s comedy, ‘* Paper Wings,” at the Adelphi, As an analysis of 
this will occupy some space, we shall defer making it until next week. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 
N WEDNESDAY EVENING a conversazione of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts was held at their rooms, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street; Henry Ottley, Esq., in the chair. The large room 
of the Architectural Photographic Association was also thrown open, and 
the collection of views in England and the chief European cities lent for the 
inspection of the company. ‘The chairman, after a brief address, intro- 
duced the lecturer, Mr. Montague Davis, B.A., who read a paper treating 
of the rise, progress, and present aspect of the Fine Arts in this country. 
The reader strongly denounced the old system of corrupt patronage to 
painters and sculptors, alike degrading to the artist and the patron, and 
congratulated the artists of modern times upon their improved position 
and prospects by reason of popular education having made the whole 
nation, to a great extent, the arbiters of art and taste. The lecture was 
received with much applause, and upon the motion of the chairman a vote 
of thanks was returned to Mr. Davis for his excellent paper. A musical 
entertainment concluded the evening’s amusements, in which Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, Mr. Scotson Clark, Miss E. Hughes, Mr. J. Elmore, Miss Palmer, 
and Mr. Winter took part. Mr. Gilbert played Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder 
ohne Worte” upon the pianoforte, in excellent style, and a spirited marche 
a grande orchestre, composed and played by Mr. Clark on the harmonium, 
was much applauded. 

The Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have just purchased the 
Fraser Tytler portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. It appears, from circum- 
stantial evidence, to have been painted in 1560, during Mary’s short reign 
as Queen of France. Its late owner, well known by his History of Scotland, 
considered it to have been identical witha picture which Mary is said to have 
dispatched to Elizabeth, but which is no longer traceable in the royal collec- 
tions, if indeed it ever reached its destination. The picture now acquired for 
the nation is a very remarkable one, whether for portraiture, costume, or as 
a genuine painting of the period. The armorial bearings and other devices 
have already engaged the attention of some of the best antiquaries; and 
Mr. Tytler’s own little book, privately printed, to illustrate this picture, 
occupies a permanent place on library shelves. Among the recent acces- 
sions to the gallery we find the following portraits: David Garrick, read- 
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ing “ Macbeth,” by R. E. Pine; Warren Hastings, by Tilly Kettle; John 
Smeaton, with the Eddystone Lighthouse in the distance; James Watt, con- 
templating a drawing of the steam engine; Dr. Erasmus Darwin, by 
Wright, of Derby; the elder Brunel, with the Thames Tunnel in the 
background; Archbishop Tillotson, by Mrs. Beale; Huntington, the 
preacher, “S.S.”; Sir William Herschel, astronomer to King George IIL. ; 
Jobn Howard, the philanthropist—poor, but authentic; the Right Hon. 
Thomas Winnington—a beautiful enamel, by Zincke, presented by his 
descendant, the member for Bewdley; Sir Francis Chantrey—a fine pic- 
ture, by Phillips, the gift of Lady Chantrey; and James, seventh Earl of 
Derby, and Mat Prior, the poet, both pictures of considerable importance, 
presented by Lord Derby. The gallery continues to be open to the public 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, after twelve o'clock. 

The Philadelphia Press says: ‘ Rosa Bonheur is about to visit the United 
States professionally. An opulent French gentleman, an enthusiast in 
art, some time since commissioned her Ladyship to cross the Atlantic, 
proceed to the great prairies of the far West, and paint from life a herd 
of wild buffaloes. She was to take her own time, accomplish it in her 
own way, and fix her own price. At first she declined to entertain the 
proposition, but finally, after turning it over in her mind, and reflecting 
what an original and splendid work she could make, she has accepted 
the offer, and comes over in the spring to make the picture.” 

A Paris correspondent says : ‘The news which has just arrived of the 
death of poor Raffet, the painter, has somewhat saddened his brother art- 
ists. He was on his road to join Prince Demidoff, for whom he was about 
to paint a series of episodes from the war in Italy. Although second to 
Meissonier in the style he had adopted of late years, he stood before every 
competitor, and the pictures of his now exhibiting make us feel the loss 
with double regret. After having struggled all his life against adversity, 
it is hard to think that just as the dawn was breaking the artist should 
have been called away. Raffet was first of all a pupil of Baron Gros, 
whose style not suiting his imagination, he left for that of Charlet, and 
this latter master influenced his genius to theend. He was only 56 years 
of age, and all the best portion of his talent was only just beginning to be 
appreciated. 

The Building News gives the following description of the new Gothic 
tower of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, at Paris: “In the formation of the 
New Place du Louvre, facing the famous colonnade of Perrault, the ancient 
Gothic church of St. Germain de l’Auxerrois stands in the south-east 
angle of a recess. To counterbalance this one-sidedness, a new structure 
has been built on the opposite or north-eastern angle of the recess for the 
mairie of the first arrondissement, from the designs of M. Labrouste. The 
facade and entrance of the mairie reproduce some of the most salient 
features of the church, combined with others which are pure French 
Renaissance. The combination will hardly please either the Gothicists, 
followers of M. Violet le Duc, or the more numerous class of anti- 
Gothicists. Probably those who make architectural harmony and beauty 
paramount to all considerations of style will be even more disappointed. 
Be that, however, as it may, to make the transition from the church to 
the mairie less abrupt, and to give a certain degree of symmetry to the 
two, a tower has been erected between them. The base is a square of 
22 feet on each side, and the tower rises to a height of 131 feet. The 
doorway by which access is to be had to the interior, and which is reached 
by four steps, is pointed, with pillars on either side, surmounted by pin- 
nacles decorated with crockets. Above are angels and a cross supporting 
a shield bearing the arms of St. Germain de l’Auxerrois. The door is to 
be of oak, filled in with panels richly sculptured. The side walls are 
pierced with trilobate pointed windows, decorated with mouldings, above 
which is a cornice carrying an open balustrade. In the next story are to 
be statues of St. Germain de l’Auxerrois, St. Landry, and St. Denis; and 
in the story above them is to be placed the clock. Thence upwards the 
tower becomes hexagonal, and is divided into two stories, the upper one 
separated into three parts by columns carrying statues of eight kings of 
France— Charlemagne, Hugh Capet, Robert the Pious, Philip Augustus, 
St. Louis, Clovis, Dagobert, and Pepin the Short.” 

Guido Reni’s ‘‘ Madonna,” says the Union, has been restored to the 
church from which it was stolen in 1855. The Pope has promised 12,000 
crowns for its recovery. The painting was found in London, where it 
was offered for sale to Messrs. Merighi and Bassi by a stranger. It was 
sent back to Bologna, but not until after the Pope had lost that city, so 
that the 12,000 crowns ought to be paid by M. Farini; but a correspon- 
dent informs us that he will refuse to do so. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

genes LENTE,” as an apophthegm, has evidently been 

regarded by the Pyne-Harrison company as one of value 
to musical as well as other communities. We have waited 
patiently for the long-promised new opera by Vincent Wallace, 
and it has at length made its appearance in a highly finished 
form. Covent Garden is rarely the scene of so triumphant a success 
as Thursday, the 23rd ult., manifested when “ Lurline” was first sub- 
mitted to the public. As we shall have occasion to refer again to 
this really artistic production, a mere outline of the story to which 
the music is wedded and the principal pieces of the opera must, for 
the present, suffice. The following is the arrangement of the dramatis 













persone: 
Count Rudolph (a young nobleman).....+-00000 seoosee Mr. W. Harrison. 
Rhineberg, the River King ......... eecceseccececesescoccses Mr. Santley. 
The Baron Truenfels Mr. Honey. 
Zelieck (a Gnome)........ Mr. H. Corri. 
Lurline (Nymph of the Lurlei-Berg).........+... Miss Louisa Pyne. 
Ghiva (the Baron’s Daughter) ....... Miss Pilling. 





Liba (a Spirit of the Rbine) a Miss Fanny Cruise. 
Vassals, Conspirators, Water Spirits, Naiades, Nymphs, &c. &c. 
Count Rudolph by a course of extravagancies has so dissipated his 
patrimony, that it tapers down to the’ narrow dimensions of a mere 
title. He proposes marriage with Ghiva, daughter of the Baron 





Truenfels, whose estates on the banks of the Rhine are contiguous 
to his own. As the Baron is supposed to be rich, Rudolph hopes to 
put himself right by the union; while the Baron, equally unac- 
quainted with the suitor’s condition, hopes to enhance his own 
interest. Full assent is given to the Count’s proposal ; but, as soon 
as certain matters of finance are gone into, the Baron and his 
daughter reject the suit with the least possible ceremony. Lurline, 
ere this, lias seen Rudolph in his bark on the river, and fallen in love 
with him. Presenting herself to the Count at a wild banquet in 
his castle, she surrounds him by spells, places a magic ring on his 
finger, and disappears, Charmed by the witchery of her voice, and 
the notes struck from her harp, he follows the Water Queen to the 
Rhine, and, despite the interference of his companions, embarks, is 
engulphed in the surging waves, and drowned to all intents and 
purposes, save those of opera. On this the curtain falls. The second 
act opens in the coral caves inhabited by Lurline and her nymphs, 
in which, by virtue of the talismanic ring, Rudolph is able to exist. 
The companions of his wild excesses who had witnessed his mad 
leap into the aqueous element, are seen in a boat, singing a requiem 
for the loss of their chief. ‘This so affects him that he implores 
permission to return to them again, Lurline consents to a three 
days’ furlough, and, to augment his happiness, she prevails on her 
father, the Rhine King, to grant him acargo of wealth, which is conveyed 
from a chamber in the cavern to a fairy skiff. Previous to departure, 
Lurline implores her captive when amid gay scenes and joyous asso- 
ciates, not to forget one who pines alone in coral grot. Overcome with 
grief, Lurline sinks into the arms of her attendants. On raising the 
curtain a third time, Rudolph is seen with his former friends and 
companions. The Baron and his daughter quickly learn of the almost 
inexhaustible wealth of which his neighbour has become possessed. 
An attempt is made to renew the abruptly-broken acquaintance ; but 
Ghiva, finding that her now wealthy suiter is engaged to Lurline, 
contrives to steal the enchanted ring from his finger and cast it into 
the Rhine. This is found by a gnome in the service of the Rhine 
King, who takes it to Zurline in token of her lover's infidelity. 
Distracted with grief, she resolves to visit Rudulph with vengeance ; 
and, appearing to him when alone, demands the ring. Over- 
whelmed with consternation and anguish, he invokes death rather than 
the loss of Lurline’s smile, but assures her eventually that a jealous 
rival despoiled him of the solemn gift. To his surprise, the ring is 
returned again, with an admonition to guard it better than before. 
Turline next denounces his companions, who were plotting to destroy 
him, in order to obtain his newly-acquired treasure. Ghiva and the 
Baron, aware of the mischief that is brewing, importune the Count 
to take flight ; but in the midst of their fears and confusions Lurline 
exerts her powers of incantation, and striking her harp wildly, the 
waters of the Rhine heave from their lowest beds; dark clouds thwart 
the sky; the thunder peal aids the elemental strife, by which the 
conspirators are completely overthrown, and her penitent lover is 
preserved, 

‘“‘Lurline” hasan overturesymmetrical in construction, rich in themes, 
and displaying in its treatment considerable ingenuity and resource. 
The opening scene represents a cavern on the Rhine by moonlight. 

thinebery is the first to put in an appearance: by means of recitative 
he descants on the silence of the night, and in stock phraseology tells 
of the plaint of the nightingale under the moonbeams, the business of 
the stars in the blue serene, and of the weary fisherman in his hut. 
A declamatory aria in F minor succceeds, “ Idle spirit wildly dream- 
ing,” not applicable to the fisherman, but to Zelieck, who is branded as 
a dwarfish traitor, sluggard, and such-like epithets, simply because 
the constitution of the gnome is one capable of taking a good dose of 
rest. The atmosphere of the cavern appears to have a somnific effect 
upon the whole band of nymphs, as the gnome makes considerable 
ado in rousing them to theirduty. A chorus is then got up among 
the nymphs and gnomes, purporting a welcome to the King of the 
Rhine to the halls of “liquid crystal.” Lurline is now discovered, 
sitting on a lone rock, telling her grief to the stars. Her 
first burst is in a delicious melody, ‘Flow on, flow on, 
thou silver Rhine,” incidental to other parts of the opera. 
This is enriched with elaborate and florid accompaniments. 
Solicited by her father to declare her love, she attests it in a 
romanza. ‘* When the night winds sweep the wave,” in A minor, 
without question the best piece in the opera. At the request of her 
father, Lurline ascends to earth that he may exhibit to her the orgies 
of Rudolph and his companions, and a chorus in waltz time brings the 
first scene to a close. Ghiva’s apartment is next visible ; the music 
of this scene is chiefly concerted, and not very striking. Another 
change soon becomes necessary, and scene three exhibits a portion of 
Rudolph’s castle. A solidly-written chorus sung by his fellows, 
“ Drain the Cup of Pleasure,” with a martial acompaniment, is one of 
the best compositions of the kind that we have heard for many a day. 
A long colloquy ensues relative to the affair of Ghiva in refusing his 
hand ; a shout is raised for a song, and Rudolph sings a legend of the 
Rhine, and the story of the Water Sprite that allures brave hearts 
beneath the waves, ‘ Our Barque in moonlight beaming,” in 
D minor, the theme given out by the violoncellos. When 
finished, the notes of Lwurlixe’s harp are heard, and the little 
business of the ring before referred to is arranged. We next 
halt at a cavatina for the Count, “Sweet form that on my 
dreamy gaze,” followed quickly by a song and chorus, ‘ Take this 
cup of sparkling wine,” which will be sure to become popular among 
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the disciples of Anacreon. Ghiva hasa song in act ii. scene 2, “Trou- 
badour enchanting,” a melody which, though simple, is not common- 
place. A concerted piece for hunters is highly characteristic, 
and immediately following is an aria assigned to the Rhine 
King, which, though not remarkable for any extraordinary 
touches of originality, is nevertheless the song “ to sell,” viz., ‘‘ The 
nectar cup may yield delight.” Of a very different character is the 
one sung by the Gnome immediately preceding, set in G minor, “ As 
in the cup the bead flies up.” A concerted ensemble, chorus in boat, 
‘* Peace to the memory of the brave,” and ‘‘ Ave Maria! Benedicite,” 
both highly dramatic, stand out preminently among the good things 
in the opera. In the last act we would refer to a song from Iudolph, 
‘*My home, my heart's far home,” a pretty ballad; to the grand scena, 
‘Sad as my soul, in which Lurline brings all her powers, vocal and 
dramatic, into full play; and a quartet in E, “ Though the world with 
transport bless me,” a truly magnificent composition throughout. 
The manner in which the opera was received on the first night was 
quite conclusive in reference to its future standing. Upon the whole, 
we regard “ Lurline” as an eminently successful production, one that 
does honour to the English school of composers, as well as to the com- 
pany, who have spared neither labour nor expense in presenting it 
faithfully to the public. 

The interest in the Monday Popular Concerts seems to be in 
nowise abating. On the 27th ult. vocal and instrumental pieces from 
twelve “ Italian Masters” supplied as agreeable a programme as any 
heretofore submitted, So rarely are any of the selected works heard 
nowadays, that they came on the ear with all the freshness of new 
compositions, Such names as Boccherini, Cimarosa, Clementi, Clari 
Corelli, Piccini, Paesiello, Sarti, Salieri, &c., are rarely seen in print, 
and but to few their music is hardly known at all. A quintet in 
E major by Boccherini, and a grand quintet in E flat major by 
Cherubini, were most {conspicuous among the instrumental pieces. 
The first named of these is composed for two violins, viola, and two 
violoncellos. Boccherini was renowned as one of the greatest violon- 
ecllo players of his time. He studied composition at Rome under 
Vannucci, and was early engaged by Charles IV. of Spain as court 
composer. Losing this office, Lucien Bonaparte settled on him a 
pension of a thousand crowns, for which he was to produce annually 
six quartets or quintets. Hence the great number which bear his name. 
During the last century his instrumental works were very popular. He 
died in 1806 in a state of great penury. Cherubini wrote more than 
thirty operas, but only three quartets. E flat major is marked No. 1. 
A grand sonata in G minor, by Clementi, entitled ‘* Didone Abban- 
donata,” for pianoforte alone (Miss Arabella Goddard), is the master- 
piece of this “father of the pianoforte.” Although learned, it is not 
so profound but intelligent amateurs may compass it. The great 
characteristic of ‘* Didone ” is the prevalence of the key of G minor, 
in which each of the four movements commences and terminates. 
Some of its progressions are stately, and the contrivances of harmonisa- 
tion such as to avoid all approach to monotony, which the prevalence of 
one key might be supposed to engender, An air by Cimarosa from 
* Gl’Orazi ed i Curiazi,” sung by Miss Cole, anda grandaria by Piecini, 
** Didone Abbandonata,” sung by Mile. Parepa, were the chief vocal 
triumphs. The opera from which the latter is taken was originally 
composed for the theatre of Louis XVI., at Fontainebleau, under the 
name of ‘* Didon.” It was written by the King’s desire to contend 
with Sacchini, who wrote “ Chiméne ” for the same theatre on the same 
occasion. Piccini was victorious. ‘ Didon ” was performed three 
times in succession, and afterwards at Paris with unequivocal success, 
The instrumentalists on Monday were Herr Becker, Herr Ries, Mr. 
Doyle, Sig. Piatti, and M. Paque, of whom nothing more need be 
said than that their performances of the pieces assigned, entitled them 
to the warm eulogy bestowed by an appreciative auditory. 

Mlle. Parepa, Miss Lascelles, and Herr Louis Ries were the chief 
attractions at the Crystal Palace on the 25th ult. As all three are 
daily advancing in public estimation, a very fair audience, numerically 
speaking, answered the call of the directors. Mlle. Parepa chose the 
‘Shadow Song,” Miss Lascelles the “ Reaper and the Flowers.” In 
each of these we have felt it a duty to report favourably of the singer 
on more occasions than one. ‘The audience manifested a lively 
enthusiasm with respect to the vocalisms throughout. 

Mr. Willy, the director of a fresh musical company, entitled the Lon- 
don Quintet Union, brought his forces to St. Martin’s Hall on Tuesday 
evening. This was the first public performance in London, and a large 
number of persons interested in classical chamber concerts at- 
tended, Mozart’s quintet in E flat for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, stood prominently forward. Another quintet by Onslow 
in D, for two violins, viola, violoncello, and a contra basso, was by no 
means an unimportant feature. Although Onslow has written two 
successful operas, he is better known as a composer of quartets and 
quintets, in which he takes deservedly high rank, Weber in E flat 
was selected in order to allow the clarionet a hearing. All these to 
which allusion is made were played in a masterly and finished style 
by Mr. Willy (principal), Mr. Weslake (second violin), Mr. Webb 
(viola), Mr. Petitt (violoncello), Mr. Reynolds (contra basso), and 
Mr. Maycock (clarionet). Mr. Sims Keeves was the vocalist, and 
Leing in excellent voice, sang “The Last Rose of Summer” and 
** Adelaide ” as no other artist, known to us, can. 

Among other things entitled to notice during the past week may 
be named a fresh series of concerts at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, by the London Glee and Madrigal Union, and the reappearance 





of Christy’s Minstrels at the Polygraphic Hall, King William-street, 
Strand. The Madrigalists put forth, as usual, a very instructive as 
well as an entertaining bill of fare; while the sable sons of song 
brought out a budget so amusing, that had Heraclitus himself been 
there, his dispositions and habits would have become metamorphosed 
henceforth and for ever. 

Mr. Leslie’s choir met for the second time this season at St. 
Martin’s Hall on Thursday evening the 23rd inst. The programme 
contained many choice pieces, and the performance of them elicited, as 
usual hearty demonstrations of approval. 





HE AMATEUR PERFORMANCE of the Savage Club is to take place 
on Wednesday next, 7th inst., and we are happy to hear that the appli- 
cations for tickets have been so numerous, that there is more danger to the 
committee of being unable to oblige all their friends than of there being 
any difficulty in filling the house. When it was first known that the great 
Volunteer Ball was to take place at the Floral Hall on the same evening, 
apprehensions were entertained that it might interfere with the success 
of the Amateur performance; but it has turned out to be quite the reverse; 
for many people, perceiving that it will be possible to go to both, have 
made arrangements to enjoy themselves for the whole of the evening, by 
beginning it at the Lyceum, and then going to the Ball. We believe 
that already the entire of the dress circle and upper boxes have been taken, 
and the demands for stalls are coming in so fast, that it will be neces- 
sary to convert the greater part, if not the whole, of the pit into stalls. 
The gallery also will be laid out as stalls; so that the space left for the 
chance public will be very limited indeed. The programme of the enter- 
tainment will be found in our advertisement columns, 

We are glad to hear that it is now determined upon that Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is to be in the hands of Mr. E. ‘I. Smith for the ensuing season. 
All the arrangements with Lord Ward are now completed, and the neces- 
sary documents are “ signed, sealed, and delivered.” Thus, then, the 
problem will be finally solved, whether London can support two first- 
class Operas; because, if any one can make Her Majesty’s Theatre pay, 
the new lessee will. The tact and courage with which he has restored 
the falling fortunes of Drury Lane Theatre give good earnest of this; 
and we have no expectation but that Mr. Smith will prove as successful 
with his new as he has been with his old speculation. He is a man of 
resources; he knows the public; and he invariably keeps fuith with then— 
three invaluable qualities in a manager. 

On Wednesday evening the Hon. Artillery Company gave an amateur 
dramatic entertainment at their quarters in Finsbury. Upwards of 400 
ladies and gentlemen attended. The performances consisted of “Still 
Waters Run Deep,” “ Box and Cox,” and * Charles the Second,” with a 
little vocal music occasionally introduced. The drollest incident of the 
evening arose out of the sudden illness of Cor, whose indisposition dis- 
abled him from continuing the piece after a few minutes’ acting; 
whereupon Boz, determined that the audience should not be disap- 
pointed, went through the rest of the farce with the assistance of 
Mrs. Bouncer. 

The following letter has been forwarded from the Lord Chamberlain's 
office to every proprietor of a theatre or saloon in London: “ Feb. 22, 
1860.—Dear Sir—In order that the regulations for Passion Week may 
henceforth be clearly understood by theatrical managers under the Lord 
Chamberlain’s jurisdiction, I beg leave to inform you that his Lordship 
grants permission to keep open the theatres and saloons during that 
week, Sunday and Friday evenings excepted, for the delivery of lectures, 
and for the performance or exhibition of concerts or oratorios, orreries, 
conjuring, and other drawing-room entertainments, but that it is to be 
distinctly understood that dramatic representations ere not to be per- 
formed during that week. His Lordship desires that all manuscripts, 
books, bills of performance, &c., during Passion Week, be submitted to 
the Examiner of Plays at least seven clear days before the Sunday in that 
week, and that the rules now in force with regard to ordinary theatrical 
entertainments shall apply to all such manuscripts, books, and bills 
of performance. Masquerades and poses plastiques are strictly 
prohibited in theatres and saloons during Passion Week. Actual 
and responsible managers are permitted to sub-let their respec- 
tive theatres and saloons during that week; remaining, how- 
ever, themselves responsible, as before, for the character of the perfor- 
mances and the conduct of the house during the same period. Should you 
desire further information, or to see my instructions in full on the subject, 
I shall be happy to confer with you at the Lord Chamberlain's Office, St. 
James’s Palace, on every Wednesday during Lent, from eleven a.m. to two 
p.m. o’clock.—I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, Wa. Bopnam Donne, 
Examiner of Stage Plays.—To the manager of the Theatre Royal, &c.” 
Upon this a contemporary publishes a sensible comment. “ Anything 
more ridiculous or absurd I cannot imagine, as the public have only to 
step over one of the bridges to the Surrey side of the Thames, or make 
their way to Whitechapel, Shoreditch, or the City-road, where all the places 
of amusement will be found open as at any other time. I really cannot 
imagine why such a document should be issued, unless it is to bring the Lord 
Chamberlain into contempt, and proclaim to the world that W. B. Donne 
has been appointed as examiner of plays. What think you of all those 
who live by their several occupations connected with the several theatres? 
The women and children all deprived of their several occupations, nay, 
their subsistence, because they are employed in the city and liberty of 
Westminster! Such things are calculated to bring religion into contempt 
rather than otherwise.” 

It is stated that Liszt, the pianist, has been appointed one of the 
directors of the Royal Opera at Berlin. 

A paragraph is “going the rounds” of the press announcing that the 
Italian Philomel, commonly known as La Piccolomini, is married. The 
important secret is clothed with much mystery. The happy man who has 
caged the fair singing bird is described as an “ Italian Count,” and is “a 
relation of one of the Cardinals.” He is also spoken of as ‘‘a man of some 
fortune.” By aspirants after the hand of the prima donna he will be 
undoubtedly regarded as a man of great good fortune, 
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In Galignani’s Messenger we read: “It has been stated that 3000 
French Orpheonists have been invited to take part ina ‘Grand Inter- 
national Choral Festival,’ to be given in the Crystal Palace in England, 
in June next. M. Delaporte, who is president of the French Orpheonist 
Associations, has just addressed a circular to the Orpheonists generally, 
requesting their co-operation. He at the same time informs them that 
he has made arrangements by which the Crystal Palace Company under- 
takes to pay from Paris, or from any station of the Northern and Western 
railway, the expense of going to and returning from England of all the 
Orheonists who may agree to attend the festival. The Orpheonists, he 
says, who may not reside at Paris, or near any station of those two rail- 
ways, will have to pay the expenses of reaching the capital or a station 
on the two lines named. But he expresses a hope of being 
able to obtain a reduction of tariffs from the Lyons, Orleans, and 
Eastern railway companies. M. Delaporte next says that the 
Orpheonists going will be expected to remain a week in England; and that 
period, he intimates, is indispensably necessary, as three concerts will 
be given, and will certainly require rehearsals; and as, besides, the 
visitors will want a day or two for repose and to see the curiosities of 
London. He next states that such arrangements will be made for lodging 
and boarding them at London as to cause the expenses of each not to 
exceed 40f. The choruses already decided on to be sung by the 
Orpheonists will, he says, be these : ‘Le Septuor des Huguenots,” “les 
Cimbres et Teutons,”“* le Pseaume de Marcello,” * the Veni Creator,” 
“Ja Retraite,” “le Depart des Chasseurs,” “le Chant des Montagnards,” 
and “le Choeur des Pretes des Mysteries d’Isis.” M. Delaporte concludes 
by stating that Orpheonists willing to go must make known their names, 
addresses, and the nature of their voice before the 10th March. 


CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mov. ...... Amateur Musical Society. Third Concert. Hanover-square Rooms. 8. 
Monday Popular Concerts. St. James Hall. 8. 

Tuors....Royal Society of Musicians. 122nd Anniversary. Freemasons’ Hall, 
Vocal Association. St. James's Hall. 8. 











SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


OYAL INSTITUTION.—On the 24th ult., Dr. Carpenter delivered a 
lecture on “ The Vital and Physical Forces.” The doctrine of the cor- 
relation of the physical forces is now generally received, it having been 
well established that most—if not all—the forces in nature can be resolved 
into one another. The intimate relation subsisting between light, heat, 
electricity, magnetism, and mechanical motion has been proved by nume- 
rous experiments; and Dr. Carpenter’s object was to show that the same 
relation subsists between those forces and the principle of vitality. After 
noticing the results of the researches of Professor Faraday and others, 
which prove the connection between heat, magnetism, and motion more 
particularly, he proceeded to show the direct action of light and heat in 
developing vegetation, and how, under their influence, the carbonic acid 
and ammonia contained in water are decomposed, and the carbon and 
nitrogen are absorbed by the germinating seed. By the further process 
of vegetation, the oxygen of the atmosphere and hydrogen of water are 
abstracted, and are applied to the growth of plants. Every germ, Dr. 
Carpenter observed, possesses distinct properties, under the guidance of 
which the inorganic matter assumes its specified form, and becomes part 
of the organised structure. These changes are effected by the action of 
the forces of heat and light; and the same amount of force thus derived 
from the inorganic world by vegetable structures is restored to 
it, either directly during the process of decay, or indirectly 
by constituting the food, and becoming part of the struc- 
ture of living animals. The latter, having obtained their nutri- 
ment from vegetable matter, restore to the inorganic world the heat 
imparted to the vegetables and the heat absorbed from the air in the 
lungs either by decay, by exhalation, by excretions, or by motion, the act 
of walking, or any other movement of the body, being, according to this 
view, excited by heat, which is restored to the inorganic world by the re- 
sulting action. There is, therefore, a continuous and equivalent action and 
reaction between the inorganic world and the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. Dr. Carpenter said that the opinion formerly received was, that 
each germ contains within itself not only the food necessary to support it 
during germination, but the living principle, or vital force, by the influence 
of which it becomes developed. According to that notion it must be 
supposed that the original germ contained sufficient vital force to animate 
all the succeeding generations of its kind, the absurdity of which, he 
said, is apparent on considering the vast accumulation of animal life that 
would accrue in one season from a single aphis, or plant louse, if none of 
them were destroyed. It has been estimated, for instance, that an aphis 
would produce during one season, in ten broods, as much living animal 
matter as would equal in bulk five hundred millions of stout men; and it 
would be monstrous to suppose that the vital force necessary for the life 
of that mass of living insects could have been contained in the original 
one. Every germ, Dr. Carpenter observed, though containing within 
itself the power of directing the application of the materials of its growth, 
so that by a peculiar power the same materials are applied to the forma- 
tion of all the varieties of vegetable and animal life, yet the force that 
calls that peculiar property into action is not inherent in the germ, but is 
derived from the physical forces of the inurganic world. 

SratisticaL Society.—Tuesday, Feb. 21; Sir John Boileau, Bart., 
V.P., in the chair. Mr. Frederick Hendriks read a paper entitled “A 
Review of the Statistics of Spain down to the years 1857 and 1858.” 
The author commenced by observing that, up to a recent period, statis- 
tical science had been much neglected in Spain, and it was not until a 
few years ago, when a statistical commission was established by the 
Spanish Government, ‘that anything like progress in this respect had 
been made. Several censuses, however, more or less trustworthy, had 
been taken at various periods; as early as the fourteenth century, Peter 
the Ceremonious, King of Arragon, had made a census of his kingdom ; 
and in the fifteenth century an enumeration of the people was made in 
Castille. In 1787 and 1797 general censuses of Spain were taken by 
order of the then existing Governments; but it was not until May 1857 








that a really reliable, well-digested, and scientific enumeration of the 
people had taken place; and it was the results of that census that Mr. 
Hendriks proposed to epitomise in his paper. After recounting the 
method of procedure adopted by the Spanish Central Statistical Com- 
mission in taking the recent census, the author proceeded to the first 
division of his subject—the Statistics of Population. Taking the census 
of 1594 as a starting point, and assuming the figures on each occasion 
to be equally worthy of credit, Mr. Hendriks gave the following as the 
results of the several censuses and estimates from that time down to 1857, 
viz.: in the year 1594, population 8,207,000 ; 1768-9, 9,160,000; 1787, 
10,268,000 ; 1797, 10,541,000; 1833, 12,287,000; 1846, 12,163,000; 1850, 
10,942,000 ; 1857, 15,464,000. The superficial extent of Spain in English 
square miles is 195,782, which gives a proportion of 78988 inhabitants 
to each square mile. Spain is about one and one-third times /arger than 
Great Britain and Ireland together, but its population is about one-half 
smaller. The most densely-peopled province in Spain was one-sixth less 
peopled than the average population of all England. The number of males 
in the population was 7,671,000; the number of females, 7,793,000. It is 
remarkable that there are only four towns in Spain with populations exceed- 
ing 100,000. These are Madrid, with 281,170 ; Barcelona with 183,787 
Seville, with 112,529 ; and Valencia, with 106,435 inhabitants. The pro- 
portion of the sexes in Spain is 102 females to 100 males; in England 
and Wales it is 104 to 100, and in Scotland 110 to 100. The married 
persons are 36 in every 100 of population in Spain; in Great Britain 
they are 33 in every 100. A radical defect in Spanish population statistics 
is the entize absence of any record of the births, deaths, and marriages. 
Mr. Hendriks believed that materials for such a record are in existence, 
but are at present entirely in the hands of the religious authorities. Pro- 
ceeding next to the subject of Agricultural Statistics, the writer gave 
the following interesting particulars: The extent of land under 
cultivation was equal to 67,484,000 English acres, or 54:2 per cent. 
of the whole kingdom. ‘The uncultivated land in Spain is 45:8 per cent. 
of the whole area; in Ireland it is 23:3 per cent. The land under tillage 
in Spain is 26°6 per cent.; in Ireland it is 29:2. The grass lands in Spain 
are 14 per cent. of the whole; in Ireland they are 46. Woods, copse, 
gardens, &c. occupy 9 per cent. of the whole area of Spain; in Ireland they 
occupy 1°5 percent. The remainder of the Spanish cultivated area is 
composed of 2:8 per cent. of vineyards, and 1:8 per cent. of olive-grounds. 
The cultivation of the wine is one of the most important industries of 
Spain. In 1857 the acreage (English) devoted to this purpose was 
3,500,000 ; in France in the same year, it was 5,387,000 acres. ‘The value 
of the wine exported from the two countries in 1857 was, from Spain 
4,600,000/. ; from France, about 6,000,000/. The total number of head of 
live stock and cattle in Spain in 1858 was 20,104,000; of these 13,795,000 
were sheep ; 2,734,000 goats; 1,381,000 cattle ; 1,018,000 swine; and the 
remainder consisted of asses (492,000); mules (416,000); and horses 
(268,000). The total number of houses and buildings in Spain was 
2,660,000. Under the head of Ecclesiastical Statistics, Mr. Hendriks gave 
some curious and important particulars. In 1768-9 the number of 
priests in Spain was 209,988 ; in 1787 the number was reduced to 181,295; 
and in 1858 to 43,000. In other words, the proportion of clergy to the 
population was in 1768-9, | in 43; in 1787, 1 in 46; and in 1858, 1 in 275. 
The number of bulls and indulgences granted to Spaniards in 1857 were 
no less than 4,378,108, at a cost to the recipients of 162,000/, viz.: 132,0002. 
for bulls and licences, and 30,000/. for indulgences. Of the total number 
of bulls and indulgences, 4,000,000 were “for the living,” 277,000 
“for the dead,” and 11,000 were “compositions.” Mr. Hendriks 
was unable to give a tariff of the charges for these religious dispensations: 
but he believed that the price of an indulgence which would permit a 
person to eat flesh on Friday was about 6$d. In the year 1836 the monks 
were removed from their monasteries, and the Spanish Government took 
possession of ecclesiastical property valued at 20,000,000/. In lieu of 
this, the Government granted a so-called “compensation,” which does 
not exceed from 16/. to 18/.a year per head. There are ten banks in 
Spain, with a nominal capital of 1,280,000/., of which the Bank of Spain 
has 1,200,0007. The number of shares is 152,500. Spain has 524 
English miles of railway now at work ; 88 miles in progress, and partly 
at work; 422 miles in progress, but not yet at work; 893 miles completed, 
but not yet at work ; and 1580 miles of authorised lines—making alto- 
gether 3507 miles, at an estimated cost of 39,000,000/., or 11,160/. per 
English mile. There are also 10,184 miles of roads completed or in course 
of construction, and 431 miles of navigable canals. The telegraphic lines 
in operation are 3933 miles in length. The Military Statistics of Spain 
show that in 1828 her army consisted of 65,366 men; in 1838, of 231,331 
men; in 1848, of 147,929 men; and in 1858, of 117,616 men. The expen- 
diture on the army at the same dates, was in 1828, 900,000/.; in 1838, 
2,288,000/.; in 1848, 1,844,000/.; and in 1858, 1,772,000/. The Government 
has also received a credit of 7,881,000/., to be expended on fortifications. 
The number of vessels in the Spanish navy in 1859 was 97, with 942 
guns, of which 43 were steam-vessels with a collective horse-power of 
9,760. But in addition to this the Government propose to enter upon 
a project called the National Spanish Armada, which will entail an 
expenditure of upwards of 8,000,000/. The commercial statistics showed 
that the imports of Spain had doubled, and the exports trebled, in a period 
of seven years. 
HorticutturaL Socrety.—A special general meeting of this society 
was held on Tuesday, at the house of the Society of Arts, for the purpose 
of electing various candidates who had been proposed for the fellowship 
(the Earl of Ducie, V.P., in the chair), when the following ladies and gen- 
tlemen were elected Fellows: Mrs. T. P. Ball; Thomas Baring, Esq., 
M.P.; Miss Elizabeth Barnard; Sir Charles Barry, R.A.; Sir John Bay- 
ley, Bart.; Lady Bayley; Augustus Bird, Esq.; James Booth, Esq.; 
Mrs. Baliol Brett; Mrs. S. Cave; Robert Cocks, Esq.; Right Hon. W. F. 
Cowper, M.P.; Mrs. D. M. Davidson; Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. ; 
Lady Eastlake; Morton Edwards, Esq.; John Fergus, Esq. ; John 
Fisher, Esq.; Thomas Foster, Esq.; Mrs. Gabrielli; Sebastian Garrard, 
Esq.; Antony Gibbs, Esq.; Mrs. William Gibbs ; Woronzow Greig, Esq.; 
John Abraham Francis Hawkins, Esq.; John Hesketh, Esq.; Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Higgins; Mrs. Housely ; the Hon. C. Elizabeth Irby; Henry 
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Jolinson, Esq.; Thomas E. Johnston, Esq.; William Jollands, Esq.; 
George Montague Jull, Esq.; Lord Kingsdown Harvey Lewis, Esq.; 
John Buck Lloyd, Esq.; Sir Charles Lyell; Finlay Mackenzie, Esq. ; 
Charles Manby, Esq.; the Hon. Lady Middleton; Mrs. Murray; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Nairne; John Cotton Powell, Esq. ; G. Prescott, 
Esq.; William Robertson Sandbach, Esq.; Arthur William Saunders, 
Esq.; Marmion W. Savage, Esq.; William Shepherd, Esq.; Major- 
General Arthur Upton; Matthew Uzielli, Esq.; James Vaughan, 
Esq.; John Wilson, Esq.; George Withers, Esq. The chairman announced 
that the next meeting for the election of Fellows will be held on Tuesday, 
March 27. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. ...... London Kostiention. 7. Dr. F. W. Pavy, “ On Experimental Physiology,” 

Entomological. 8. 

British Architects. 8 Mr. Robert Kerr, “On the Historical Notices of Building 
and Art in the Earlier Writings of the Old Testament.” 

Medical. R Mr. De Méric, “On Injections of tris-Nitrate of Bismuth in 
Gonorrhea.” 

United Service Institution. 8} Mr Julius Jeffries, “ Proposed Improvements in 
the Clothing, Tents, Housing, &c., of British Troops in the Tropics.” 
TUES.......Civil Engineers. 8 Continued discussion upon Mr. Longridge’s Paper, “ On the 

Construction of Artillery and other Vessels to resist great internai pressure.” 

Pathological. 8. 

Photographic. & 

WED.......London Institution. 7. Dr. Spencer Cobbold, ‘‘Onthe Structure and Habits of 
the Mammalia.” 

Society of Arts. 8. Mr. Alderman Mechi, “On the Application of Town Sewage 
to a Large Agricultural Area, comparing its Strength and Dilution with the 
om linary Farm Manurial Resources, with Considerations of its Effects on Farm 

’rofit.”’ 
*harmaceutical. 8. 
Royal Society of Literature. $8}. 
THURS. ... Royal Society Club. 6. 

Antiquaries. 8. 

Philological 8 

Royal. 8} 

Fripay...Literary Fund. 2. Anniversary. 

United Service Institution. 8. Captain Fowke, R.E., “ Pontoons.” 

London Institution. 7. Mr. Thomas A. Malone, “ On Certain Principles of Vege- 
5 age Animal Chemistry, and their Application to the Arts and Purposes 
of Life. 

Astronomical. &. 

Royal Institution. 8 

Sak. ......Royal Botanic. 33. 








MISCELLANEA. 


HE INSTALLATION of Lord Brougham as Chancellor, and of Mr. 
Gladstone as Rector, of the Edinburgh University, is deferred from 
the Easter to the Whitsuntide holidays. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society on Monday, the Duke of Argyll was 
elected president of Edinburgh, in room of the late Sir Thomas Mac- 
dougall Brisbane, Bart. 

The prognostication referred to in our last has been verified, and the 
Queen has been graciously pleased to nominate the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
late Head Master of Harrow School, to the Bishopric of Rochester, in 
the room of the Right Rev. Dr. Murray, deceased. 

From the provinces we have;news of another testimonial to an editor. 
A gold watch and chain, a purse containing seventy-two new sovereigns, 
and a beautifully engrossed address, has been presented to Mr. Thomas 
Halliwell, editor and proprietor of the Leigh Chronicle, “in grateful 
recognition of valuable services rendered to the town and neighbourhood 
of Leigh.” 

A deputation from the Council of the Society of Arts had an interview 
with his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, President of the Society, 
on Tuesday, at Buckingham Palace, to communicate to him the steps 
which are being taken by the council with regard to the holding of a 
second great international exhibition in 1862. The draft of the trust 
deed, on which it is understood to be the intention of the council to 
raise a guarantee fund of at least 250,000/., was submitted to his Royal 
Highness. 

We hear that a movement has been set on foot for the purpose of offer- 
ing a testimonial to Mr. Wakley, the originator, proprietor, and editor of 
the Lancet; and, considering the great services rendered not only to 
medical science, but to the public weal, by its fearless exposure of the 
adulterations practised in this commercial age, the compliment seems 
thoroughly deserved. We are also glad to hear that the testimonial, in- 
stead of taking the form of a personal gift to Mr. Wakley, is to assume 
the nobler and more enduring form ofa medical scholarship in the London 
University, called after his name. 

At the council meeting of the Society of Arts on Thursday, the 23rd 
ult., the guarantee deed for raising a sum of not less than 250,000/. on 
behalf of the exhibition of 1862 was approved, and the following named 
as the trustees of the fund: The Earl Granville, K.G., the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council; the Marquis of Chandos, chairman of the London 
and North-Western Railway; Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., and Mr. C. W. 
Diilke, Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851; and Mr. Thomas Fair- 
bairn, chairman of the executive committee of the Manchester Art 
Treasures Exhibition. 

A return is made of all correspondence between the officers of the 
3ritish Museum and the trustees, respecting the want of space for 
exhibiting the collections in that institution, and the removal of part ot 
those collections, The result of the correspondence was the following 
resolution, passed at a meeting of trustees, held on the 21st of January, 
by a majority of 9 to 8: “That it is expedient that the natural history 
collections be removed from the British Museum, inasmuch as such 
an arrangement would be attended with considerably less expense 
than would be incurred by providing a sufficient additional space in 
immediate contiguity with the present building of the British 
Museum.” 

The “ ‘Town and Table Talker” of the Jilustrated London News says: 
“A valuable discovery has just been made in the vaults of an eminent 
London banker. The discovery consists of a large box of letters contain- 
ing the correspondence of Mr. Bradshaw, Secretary to the Treasury in 
the reign of George IIL, a man very well known to the readers of Wal- 
pole’s Letters and of the Secret History of the Court Intrigues when 
Queen Victoria’s paternal grandfather was King, The letters are of the 
most confidential nature—written by men like the Duke of Grafton, Lord 
Bute, Lord North, Lord Rockingham, Lord Hillsborough, Lord Barring- 





ton, Richard Rigby, Sir Philip Francis, and Mr. Boswell’s Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Johnson’s letters relate to his pension; and there are traces of 
‘ Junius’ in this valuable box of papers.” 

On Wednesday, at the Office of Works, the Right Hon. W. Cowper 
received a deputation, consisting of the Hon. G. Byng, M.P., Mr. R. 
Hanbury, M.P., Mr Butler, M.P., Mr. Ayrton, M.P., Mr. R. Charles, 
jun., Mr. H. L. Hammack, Mr. E. J. Southwell, the Rev. J. G. Hewlett, 
D.D., Mr. G. H. M‘Gill, M.A., and Mr. I. J. Rowsell, M.A. The deputa- 
tion presented a memorial, setting forth the necessity for a public 
museum and library which should be accessible to the inhabitants of 
the eastern and south-eastern districts of the metropolis, and soliciting 
the aid of Government to facilitate the attainment of the objects 
desired. 

A meeting of the Newspaper and Periodical Press Association was 
held on Wednesday, at Peel's Coffee-house, Fleet-street; Mr. Ewart, M.P. 
in the chair. After the chairman had opened the proceedings by explain- 
ing the present position of the paper duty, and the meeting had been 
addressed by Mr. Francis, the treasurer, who described the history and 
progress of the association, the following resolution was put and carried: 
“That this meeting reiterates its often-expressed conviction that the 
excise duty on paper presses most severely on newspapers and literature 
generally, and particularly on elementary educational works, thereby 
checking the spread of political and general knowledge; that it places a 
most disastrous limit on numerous branches of commerce, and restrains 
to a highly injurious extent invention, enterprise, and the welfare of a 
large class of the community ; and, learning with surprise an opposition. 
is likely to be made in the House of Commons to the wise and beneficial 
repeal of the paper duty included in Mr. Gladstone’s budget, and adopted 
by her Majesty’s Ministers, it expresses its determination to use the most 
strenuous efforts for the accomplishment of the object for which the 
association is formed.” 

We have received the following extract from Mr. Emerson’s Journal, 
quoted by himself in one of his lectures delivered last year at the Music 
Hall, Boston, U.S., speaking of Mr. Carlyle’s magnum cpus: “ Here has 
come into the country, three or four months ago, a ‘ History of Friedrich,’ 
infinitely the wittiest book that ever was written—a book that, one 
would think, the English people would rise up in mass and thank the 
author for, by cordial acclamation, and signify, by crowning him with 
oak-leaves, their joy that such a head existed among them ; and sympa- 
thising and much-reading America would make a new treaty, or send 
a Minister Extraordinary to offer congratulations of honouring delight to 
England in acknowledgment of this donation—a book holding so many 
memorable and heroic facts, working directly on practice; with new heroes— 
things unvoiced before—the German Plutarch (now that we have exhausted 
the Greek and Roman and the British Plutarch); with arangetooof thought 
and wisdom so large, so colloquially elastic, not so much applying as 
inosculating to every need and sensibility of man—that we do not read a 
stereotype page: rather, we see the eyes of the writer looking into ours ; 
mark his behavour—humming, chuckling, with under tones and trumpet 
tones, and shrugs, and long commanding glances, stereoscoping every 
figure that passes, and every hill, river, wood, hummock, and pebble in 
its long perspective. With its wonderful system of mnemonics, whereby 
great and insignificant men are ineffaceably marked and medalled in 
memory by what they were, had, and did. And, withal, a book that is 
a judgment day for its moral verdict on the men and nations and 
manners of modern times. And this book makes no noise. I have 
hardly seen a notice of it in any newspaper or journal,and you would 
think there was no such book. I am not aware that Mr. Buchanan has 
sent a special messenger to Great Cheyne-road, Chelsea; or that Mr. 
Dallas has been instructed to assure Mr. Carlyle of his distinguished 
consideration. But the secret wits and hearts of men take note of it 
not the less surely. ‘They have said nothing lately in praise of the air, 
or of fire, or of the blessing of love; and yet, I suppose, they are sensible 
of these, and not less of this book, which is like these.” 

The happy dexterity with which, in the late debate on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s budget, Mr. Bright turned against Mr. Disraeli some 
free-trade opinions to which the latter, in the early days of his “ free, 
unfettered genius,” had given expression in “ Coningsby,” deserves to be 
remembered as something better than the ornament of a budget speech: 
“T have,” said Mr. Bright, “aright to claim the right hon. gentleman the 
member for Buckinghamshire as a friend to this treaty. There was a 
time when he was not the leader of a ‘ great party.’ He was a giant then 
in another field. He vacated an elevated position there to assume one 
which is much more laborious. I know not that it is any more useful 
than that in which he laboured before. But in one of those very admir- 
able books which the right hon. gentleman wrote, partly for the education, 
and perhaps rather more for the amusement of his countrymen, he 
described the mode of living of an English nobleman of great wealth in 
Paris. He says: ‘Lord Monmouth’s dinners at Paris were celebrated. 
It was generally agreed that they had no rival. Yet there were others 
who had as skilful cooks—others who, for equal purposes, were as profuse 
in their expenditure. What was the secret of his success? His Lord- 
ship’s plates were always hot; whereas in Paris, in the best appointed 
houses, and at dinners which for costly materials and admirable art in 
preparation cannot be surpassed, the effect is considerably lessened by the 
fact that every person at dinner is served with a cold plate. The reason 
of a custom, or rather a necessity, which one would think a nation so 
celebrated for their gastronomic tastes would better regulate, is that the 
French porcelain is so inferior that it cannot endure the ordinary heat for 
dinner.’ Now the right hon. gentleman, with an instinct which we cannot 
too much admire, breaks out into something like an exclamation. He 
says, ‘Now, if we only had that treaty of commerce with France which 
has been so often on the point of completion, and the fabrics of our unri- 
valled potteries were given in exchange for their capital wines, the dinners 
of both nations would be improved; England would gain a delightful 
beverage, and the French, for the first time in their lives, would dine off 
hot plates.’ And he concludes with an expression which I recommend to 
his devoted followers, ‘An unanswerable instance of the advantages of 
commercial reciprocity.’” 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ 


And Crade Aenister. 


RECORD 





SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLers’ Recorp are charged 3s, 6d. each if 
not exceeding 50 words in length. 


O BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS. — 
WANTED, an active and energetic MAN, thoroughly 
experienced in the second-hand bookselling business.—Apply 
by letter to Messrs, SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit- 


street, Hanover-square, W. 

On Ary +7. 

TNO =6STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS. — 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT to wait on customers. Must 

be a good salesman, and understand his business.—Apply 

personally, bringing a letter, stating age, last situation, and 

other particulars, to W. CLEMENTs, No. 96, Wood-street, E.C, 


NTIVAT . P na 
O STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS. — 
WANTED, an experienced ASSISTANT, capable of 
taking charge of a retail counter. He must be competent to 
take orders tor account-books, and must have had some expe- 
rience in a wholesale house.—Apply by letter, stating amount 
of salary expected, to “*Messrs. M. and D.,”’ care of Messrs. T. 
and J. Smith, 83, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


O PRINTERS.—WANTED, a MUSIC 

COMPOSITOR Permanent employment to a goody 
steady hand.—Apply by letter to 9, Glocester-street, 
tegent’s-park. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


- of the BooKSELLERS’ RECORD are received at 2s. 6d. each 
it not exceedi 30 words in length. 


O STATIONERS.—WANTED, by the 
Advertiser, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT in the above 
Nine years experience both in town and country. 
Address * Alpha,” Post-office, 
O PRINTERS, Booksellers, and 
Stationers.-WANTED, by the advertiser, aged 30, a 
SITUATION, either as MANAGER or ASSISTANT. Has 
had during the last two years the entire management of a 
business in the country. First-class reference as to character 
and abilities trom late employer. Address“ A.P.,”’ care of 
Messrs. Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London, E.C. 


BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 


—A good BUSINESS is for SALE, in one of the best 
thoroughfares in Southampton. 7004. to 1000/. required.— 
Address GEORGE PHILLIPS, bookseller, Southampton. 









































TATIONERS and BOOKSELLERS.— 

Any person having a small established BUSINESS for 

SALE may HEAR of a PURCHASER, by addressing, with 
articulars, to“ Z.,"’ care of Morris, 98, Strand. 


Arp — . : 
O STATIONERS.—To be SOLD, with 
immediate possession, the STOCK in TRADE, Fix- 
tures, &c., for 1107. Established 18 years. A good opportunity 
to add Berlin wools. Satisfactory reasons given for leaving.— 
Particulars of Mr. WILLIAMs, No. 182, Borough. 
OSTATIONERS and Others.—For SALE 
a BUSINESS, in the largest town on the south coast, 
Commanding position and premises. Rent cleared by apart- 
ments, No premium. Stock, &¢c. at valuation.—Address | 
“'T. H.,” Messrs. Scotney and Earnshaw’'s, 8, Water-lane, 
Tower-street. 
wry. ry Thr al . LB A! 
O STATIONERS.—To be DISPOSED 
OF, a first-class BUSINESS, at the west end of London 
Capital required about 30002.—Apply to Messrs. Epwarps and 
JAMES, 18, King-street, Cheapside, accountants. 


TNE ° 
O PRINTERS, Booksellers, Stationers, 
and Engravers —The Advertiser, fully and practically 
versed in every branch of the above, is desirous of a PART- 
NERSHIP in an established business.—Address, with particu- 
lars, to“VELLUM,”’ care of Mr. F. Leigh, solicitor, Southampton. 
























O be LET, with immediate possession, in 
one of the best thoroughfares in London, a large and 
commodious SHOP, with fittings complete for anoldestablished 
bookseller and stationer’s business.—Apply personally or by 
letter at 13, Upper King-street, Russell-square. 
APER MILL.—WANTED, to PUR- 
CHASE, a PAPER MILL, or the site of an old one; 
upon the chalk formation, in direct communication with a 
coal district, having a railway siding, or near to a station. 
An abundant supply of pure spring water indispensable,— 
Apply by letter, stating full particulars, to “A. B.,"’ Messrs. 
Benbow, Tucker, and Saltwell,1 Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s- 
inn, London. 


O BOOKSELLERS.—The old established | 
and well known BUSINESS of John Kendrick, late 
of Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, deceased, to be SOLD, 
under the order of the Court of Chancery, together with the 
lease and stock (with or without the outstanding debts), in 
one lot. Parties willing to tender for the same are requested 
to communicate immediately with Mr. J. W. NicHoLson, 
Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, London. Tenders to be sent in on 
or before the 10th March. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
MAn's MACHINE WANTED, a double 


demy, with wheel for hand power, complete for jobbing 
work. State price, how long been in use, and present condi- 
tion, to “ X. F."" 8, Birchin-lane, City, E.C. 

















Y OTICE to BOOKSELLERS and others. 
WANTED, TOBI LUDOLFIL GRAMMATICA 2THI- 
OPICA, editio secunda, Francof ad Moen, 1702. Aiidress, 


IMPORTANT TO STATIONERS, PRINTERS, AND 
BOOKBINDERS. 
Just published, a New, Corrected, and Enlarged Edition, 
cp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d a 
HE STATIONERS’ HANDBOOK, and 
GUIDE to the PAPER TRADE.—This will be founda 
most useful companion to all engaged in any branches of the 
trade, it being a complete practical guide to the details of the 
trade, containing as it does the technicalities in connection 
with nearly two thousand different kinds of paper. 

“ Indispensable to the apprentice, invaluable to the assistant, 
and useful to the principal. ""—Stationer. 

“Should be in the pockets of all stationers, and others 
besides.” —Bent's Literary Advertiser. 

.“A useful guide to all engaged in the paper trade.”—Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 

Although strictly a stationer’s handbook, the papermaker, 
the printer, and the bookbinder may each find something to 
learn from the pages of such a handy book of reference and 
information. 

GROOMBRIDGE and Sow 


TIMPORTANT TO THE TRADE. 
Just published, demy 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


HE PAPER MILLS’ DIRECTORY; 


containing a complete List of the Paper Mills of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, in numerical order, from authen- 
tic and original data, obtained recently and expressly for this 
work, showing the present Proprietor’s name, correct postal 
address, and the kinds of paper made at each mill. 

An alphabetically arranged list of every Papermaker in the 
kingdom, and a classified list of papers, showing the mills 
which produce them. Altogether a complete and useful work 
that will be found invaluable to those in all branches of the 
Paper trade. 








Kent and Co., Paternoster-row; 
Or sent post free for 30 postage stamps by the Editor of 


The Stationer, 73, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 
which they may wish to appear in this department of the 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will oblige by 

forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 

the office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C.] 

Tue Messrs. BLAckwoop, of Edinburgh, have in 
preparation acheap edition of Mr. G. H. Lewes’s 
** Sea-side Studies.” 

Vout. Two or Lorp DunpoNnAtp's AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY, published by Mr. Bentley, will be published 
in May. 

No. 1 of the Cornhill reached a sale of 100,000 in 
four editions; the same sale was reached by No. 2 


9 


in two editions; and, in the case of No. 3, a sale of 











100,000 has been attained by the first edition. 

‘* Lyrics AND LEGENDS oF Rome, with a Prologue 
and Epilogue,” is the title of a new volume of verse 
in preparation by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

THEODORE Hook's * FATHERS AND Sons ”’ is being 
added to ‘The Parlour Library,” now published by 
Mr. Charles H. Clarke. 

Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Co. have nearly ready 
for publication a new Grammar of the Chinese 
Language, in English, by M. Léon de Rasny. 








stating lowest price, “ Rev. J. H. C.," Post-office, Abbott's 
Aun, Andover, Hants, 


THE STRIKING ARTICLE ON ‘‘ FLEETS AND NAVIES,” 
published recently in Blackwood’s Magazine, is 
to be reprinted in a separate form by the Messrs. | 
Blackwood. 

““THreEE Hunprep Sonnets,” from the poetically 
or metrically prolific pen of Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
is the title of a new volume promised ‘shortly ” by 
Messrs. Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Tue Messrs. Rrvtncton have issued no fewer 
than 137,000 of the Bishop of Peterborough’s “ Plain 
and Short History of England for Children: Letters 
from a Father to his Son.” 

A New Novet, by the authoress of ‘ Quits” and 
“The Initials,” the lady who writes under the name 
of the Baroness Tautphoeus, is promised by Mr. 
Bentley. 

Messrs. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY will issue at no 
very distant date the novel of ‘‘ Rotten Row,” the 
publication of which has been looked forward to for 
some time with considerably curiosity. 

“ Virernia’s HAnp” is the title of a new poem, in 
three books, which will shortly be published (by the 
Messrs. Longman) from the pen of Miss Marguerite 
A. Power, author of ‘ Letters of a Betrothed,” &e. 

“THe BATEMAN HousEHOLD, AND WHAT BECAME | 
OF THEM,” the tale contributed to Chambers’s Journal 
by its editor, Mr. James Payn, is to be republished 
shortly, in a separate form, by Messrs. Arthur Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 

Messrs. RouTLeDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE 
have completed the purchase of the copyrights and 
stock of Captain Mayne Reid's Juvenile works, “ The 
War Trail” and “ The Quadroon,” which will now be 
issued in their “Juvenile Series.” 

WE ANNOUNCED LAST WEEK as in the press the 
second of the series of ‘* Lectures on the History of 
England,” delivered at Chorleywood by Mr. William 
Longman. It will be published early in March. 
The lecture, which is intended as a summary of the 
early institutions of England, comprises an account of 
the feudal system and of the origin of the English 
laws and government, illustrated with a few wood 
engravings, uniformly with the first lecture. 








Mr. BENTLEY promises on Monday ‘The Season 
Ticket,” which report persists in ascribing to one of 
our most celebrated pens. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALL have in the press a 
new editidn, with additions and corrections, of Mr. 
Fairholt’s standard work, ‘‘ Costume in England.” 

A New Votume or TaLes By Mr. GASKELL 
will be welcomed by many a reader. Messrs. Samp- 
son Low and Son announce such a publication for 
next month. 

Mr. Boun is giving to the world, in pamphlet- 
form, the views respecting the repeal of the paper- 
duty, of which a tolerably complete account will be 
found in another column. 

Messrs. Bett anp DAtLpy are just publishing a 
new and, report says, a very striking work by Mr. 
Isaac Taylor, the authorof ‘* The Natural History of 
Enthusiasm,” &c., entitled “ Ultimate Civilisation.” 

Mr. Murray has made a timely issue of another 
thousand of “ Morocco and the Moors,’ by Mr. 
Drummond Hay, British Consul-General at Tangier, 
a work to which the war between Spain and Morocco 
gives a special interest at the present hour. 

Tue LATEst “ Hanpy Book” is one on “ Hydro- 
pathy,” by Mr. Joseph Constantine, the practical 
hydropathist of Manchester. The publishers are 
Messrs. Whittaker and Co., of London, and Messrs. 
Dunnil and Palmer, of Manchester. 

Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE AND Sow are preparing 
for immediate publication a new work by Mr. T. I. 
Mackie, the Editor of the Geologist, to be entitled 
‘“‘The First Traces of Life on the Earth; or, the 
Fossils of the Bottom Rocks.” 

Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT have just ready a 
work of which the attractions, we understand, are not 
limited to the title, ““ Domestic Memoirs of the Royal 
Family and of the Court of England,” by Mr. Folke- 
stone Williams, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., &e. 

A Mr Henry Davies, “of Buckingham-street, 
Strand,” announces as in the press ‘* Memoirs of 
Joseph Fouché, Duke of Otranto, Napoleon’s cele- 
brated police minister. Mr Davies is to edit the 
work, but no publisher’s name is mentioned. 

Tue Briocraputes contributed by Lord Macaulay 
to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” and, as formerly 
intimated, about to be republished by Messrs. A. and 
C. Black, of Edinburgh, consist of sketches of Atter- 
bury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, and William 
Pitt. 

Mr. S. Puiiurps Day, a zealous contributor to the 
literature of philanthropy, is preparing for the press 
a work more or less directly bearing on the “ great 
social evil.” It will be entitled ‘ Woman and 





Civilisation,” and be published by Messrs. Longman 
during the course of next publishing season. 

Mr CassE.L, of the firm of Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin, is now in America superintending the issue 
in New York of his “Tlustrated Family Bible.” 


| It is meeting with good success in the States in its 


semi-monthly issue, in parts of 32 pages each, at 
15 cents. 

To tHe Marcu number of the Atlantic Mercury 
Mr Gerald Massey has contributed a poem, “ For 
Christie’s Sake.’’ Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of 
Boston, announce as in preparation, from the author’s 
proof-sheets and MS., a new and complete edition of 
Mr. Massey’s poems. 

Messrs. SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALLIDAY an- 
nounce for publication in a few days, “Strength in 
Weakness: a Narrative of the Early Chastening and 
Firm Hope of William Geldart, by Mrs. Geldart;” 
and also a new work by Mrs. Best, the authoress of 
“ Old Testament Histories "— Abroad, and how to 
live there: an account of Three Years’ Residence in 
Germany and Switzerland.” 

Messrs. EpMoxstonE AND Dovetas, of Edin- 
burgh, continuing to cultivate the department which 
they found so fruitful in the case of Dr. Dasent’s Tales 
from the Norse, have in the press: ‘“ Seann Sgeu- 
lachdan Gaidhealach: Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands, orally collected, with a Translation,” by 
J. F. Campbell.” : 

Tue exact TiTLE oF Mr. GIrFiLiay’s New 
Work, announced in previous publications, is 
“ Alpha and Omega: a Series of Scripture Studies, 
forming a History of the Great Events and Charac- 
ters in Scripture.” It will be published in the course 
of the present month by Messrs, Arthur Llall, Virtue, 
and Co. 

An Eprrortat Appress in the March number of 


| the Englishwoman’s Magazine, signed “ Matilda 


M. Hays and Bessie R. Parkes,” announces that the 
periodical in question “enters this month upon the 
third year of its existence.” Miss Parkes is a well- 
known poetess, and Miss Hays, if we remember 
rightly, assisted in the translation of some of George 
Sand’s works into English some twelve years ago 
or 60. 
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Messrs. A. AND C. Buack, of Edinburgh, announce 
as in the press a new work by the eloquent Dr. 
Guthrie, “‘Seedtime and Harvest, a Third Plea for 
Ragged School«.” The same publishers are at the 
same time issuing new editions of the reverend Doc- 
tor’s First and Second Pleas. 

Tue ‘“ Firry-seveENTH THousAnp ”(!) has been 
issued by Messrs. Alexander Strahan and Co. (the 
Edinburgh publishers of Good Words) of the 
Rev. Dr. Prime on “The Power of Prayer,” and a 
twenty-fifth thousand of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
* Life Thoughts.” 

A New anp Entarcep Eprrtion of Mr. Thomas 
Wright's well-known work, ‘‘ The Celt, Roman, and 
Saxon,” is in preparation by Messrs. Arthur Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. In this edition the life of ‘the early 
inhabitants of Britain will be illustrated afresh by the 
ancient remains brought to light by recent research. 
The volume will contain numerous engravings. 

Tue Issue ror 1860 of the “Library Edition of 
the British Poets,” published by Mr. James Nichol, 
of Edinburgh, and edited, with biographical and 
critical notices, by the Rey. George Gilfillan, will 
complete the first division of the work, from Chaucer 
to Cowper. It will comprise Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales,” in three volumes, Cowley’s select poetical 
works in one volume, and specimens, with lives, of 
the less known British poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, 
in two volumes. 

THAT USEFUL LITTLE Manvat (published by 
Messrs. Groombridge and Sons), ‘*The Stationer’s 
Hand-book,” by a Stationer, has reached a second 
edition—a well-merited success. ‘In presenting to 
the trade,” says the author in his preface, ‘‘ a second 
edition of this little manual, the author cannot refrain 
from expressing the sincere gratification afforded 
him by the rapid and steady sale of the first.” The 
new edition is not only revised, but considerably 
enlarged. 

THE TRADITIONS OF THE Bowyer Press are still 
fresh and active at Westminster. Dr. Dibdin would 
be rejoiced to hear of such a publication as that just 
issued by Mr. John Bowyer Nichols, a Numismatic 
History of Rome ‘‘ from Cnzus Pompeius to Tiberius 
Constantinus,” founded on the Roman coins collected 
by Mr. Hobler, formerly the Secretary of the Numis- 
matic Society. Handsome printing, quarto size, 
beautiful illustrations of the rarer coins, and last, 
not least, only two hundred and fifty copies printed 
—is something to gladden the heart of a Dibdin in 
these degenerate days. 

Messrs. Smiru, Exper, anp Co. have recently 
published a cheap edition of Leigh Hant’s delightful 
work, ‘The Town.” Mr. Peter Cunningham’s 
‘* Handbook of London” (second edition), published 
by Mr. Murray, is out of print. These are signs that 
gossip and information, at once accurate and lively, 
about London and its past, are acceptable to the 
reading public. Mr. Bentley, too, is publishing a 
cheap edition of the late J. T. Smith’s “ Streets of 
London,” and promises a new edition, revised and 
corrected, of Mr. J. Heneage Jesse’s ** Anecdotes of 
London.” ‘The field is inexhaustible, and the more 
labourers in it the better. 

THe HAtrpenny NewspaPer PostaGe.—At a 
special meeting of the Edinburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, on Tuesday, the chairman intimated the re- 
ceipt of a letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
acknowledging receipt of the memorial of the 
chamber of the 18th inst., suggesting that a new 
postal rate of one halfpenny be created upon printed 
paper not exceeding two ounces in weight. The 
Chancellor, in reply, acquainted the chamber that 
her Majesty’s Government apprehended that such a 
measure would entail a heavy charge on the Post 
Office. This answer seems toimply that Sir Rowland 
Hil! at least disapproves of the proposal. 

READERS OF ‘“ FRASER’S MAGAZINE” have observed 
with pleasure, of late months, various contributions 
on Shelley and other subjects, from the pen of the 
veteran author and humorist, Mr Peacock. A still 
more gratifying phenomenon is in store for them. 
Fraser for April will contain from his pen the first 
part of a new work, entitled ‘“ Gryll Grange.” Mr. 
Peacock has been called the “‘ English Tieck ;” and a 
hearty welcome will attend the serious reappearance 
in literature of the author of “ Headlong Hall,” 
“Crotchet Castle,’’ and ‘‘ Maid Marian”—one of the 
few of our successfal authors who have written too little. 

THE New Latin-EnGuisn Dictionary, by the 
Rev. J. T. White, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; and the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, founded on the larger Dic- 
tionary of Freund, revised by himself, is advancing 
at press, and is expected to be ready for publication 
at Midsummer, in one large volume royal 8vo. Mr. 
White has been engaged in this important and labo- 
rious enterprise, which, it is expected, will be by far 
the best Latin-English dictionary ever published. 
It will contain some thousands of words and meanings 
more than can be found in any other Latin-English 
dictionaries, Mr. White has long occupied an emi- 
nent position at Christ’s Hospital, and is known in 
the world of scholarship by bis manv excellent edi- 
tions of classics. The publishers of this elaborate 
contribution to classical lexicography are the Messrs. 
Longman. The result of Mr. White's labours, it 
may be added, have received the warm approval of 
that eminent scholar, Professor Zumpt. 





Tue AUTHOR OF THE ‘* NARRATIVE OF THE ExPE- 
DITION OF THE ‘ Fox’” has received the crowning 
honour of knighthood. The most noticeable presen- 
tations at the last levee were those of the members of 
the Fox Arctic expedition—Captain, now Sir Francis 
M‘Clintock, R.N., Dr. Walker, and Mr. Allen Young. 
They were conducted together to the presence of the 
Queen by Sir Roderick Murchison ; and, on Captain 
M‘Clintock’s presentation by Lord Palmerston being 
read to her Majesty, she conferred the well-deserved 
honour of knighthood. Sir Roderick presented the 
two others. 

THe AUTHORITIES OF THE British Museum con- 
nected with the library have felt it necessary to 
exhibit certain mutilated books in the reading-room, 
with a note directing attention to the circumstance 
that portions have been torn out by some person or 
persons who have visited the room, In one of these, 
** Haydn's Dictionary of Dates,” several leaves have 
been wilfully abstracted, and from an atlas a large 
map has been torn. The Principal Librarian, in direct- 
ing attention to this most disgraceful act, expresses a 
hope, in which we cordially join, that the readers will 
endeavour to discover and put a stop to such pro- 
ceedings in future. 

THE Vouume or “Essays AND REVIEws,” by 
members of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, long announced by Messrs. J. W. Parker and 
Son, will be published in a few days, and will be 
welcomed by the many who regretted the termination 
of the “Oxford” and of the “ Cambridge” Essays. 
The contents will be of a piquant kind to those 
interested in the recent and peculiar development of 
intellectual tendency at our two great universities. 
We shall only say at present, that Professor Baden 
Powell is to write ‘On the Study of the Evidences 
of Christianity,” and Professor Jowett ‘‘ On the 
Interpretation of Scripture.’’ Papers from such men 
on such subjects are certain to make a sensation, even 
out of academic circles 

Or Wiu11AM Dunsar, the great Scottish poet of 
the sixteenth century, Sir Walter Scott said that he 
was “unrivalled by any poet that Scotland has yet 
produced.” A complete edition of his works was 
published in 1834 by Mr. David Laing, the Keeper of 
the Edinburgh Writers to the Signet’s Library ; but, 
excellent as it is, the retention of the archaic ortho- 
graphy and diction prevented it from popularising 
Dunbar. We are happy, therefore, to learn that Mr. 
James Paterson, the author of ‘Wallace and his 
Times,” has in the press “The Life and Poems of 
William Dunbar, the Burns of the Sixteenth 
Century.” The poems are to be printed “from the 
original manuscripts, and modernised so as to be 
intelligible to the reader of the present day.” The 
publishers are Mr. W. P. Nimmo, of Edinburgh, and 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

WE ANNOUNCED SOME TIME AGO that the Messrs. 
Longman were to publish an account of Captain 
Burton’s exploration of and expeditions in Eastern 
Africa, which resulted in the discovery of the 
great lake or inland sea, Nyanza, named Victoria 
Nyanza by his fellow-explorer, Captain Speke, 
whose journal of East African travel, published some 
months ago in Blackwood's Magazine, excited such 
general interest and attention. For his discoveries, 
Captain Burton received last May the gold medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and the Treasury 
has placed at the disposal of that useful association 
aconsiderable sum, to aid in the farther exploration 
of Eastern Africa. Captain Burton’s work will be 
published this spring by the Messrs. Longman, in 
two volumes, with maps and other illustrations. It 
will be entitled ‘‘The Lake Regions of Central 
Africa.” Readers of Captain Burton's “ Pilgrimage 
to Mecca and Medina” and ‘ First Footsteps in 
Eastern Africa” do not require to be told that Captain 
Burton is a racy and amusing writer, as well as a 
fearless traveller and explorer. 

A NEWSMAN BEFORE THE INSOLVENT CourT. — 
In the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, before Mr Commis- 
sioner Murphy, on Friday, Richard King Hales, a 
newsman, carrying on business in Catherine-street, 
Strand, whose case appeared in the BooksELLERS’ 
REcorD on a former occasion, applied for his final 
order. On the first hearing, the opposing creditor, 
Mr Dagzg, opposed in person, and he was now repre- 
sented by Mr Dowse. The learned counsel proceeded 
with the original inquiry. The insolvent had borrowed 
some money of the creditor, and paid him a part; he 
had used the money in his business, and through several 
misfortunes had become involved. Although he had 
received large sums, his profits on newspapers had 
been very little, as he had, in order to get early 
papers, to pay a large house, and got little or no profit 
on the early papers. Mr Dowse wished to know 
whether such was the case. Mr. Commissioner Murphy 
had no doubt it was as stated by the insolvent. From 
what he had heard it was this:—a large house took up 
up all the early papers from the several offices, and 
the small newsmen who wanted them had to pay 
them for the papers as much as they could sell them 
for; and their profits arose on the papers they after- 
wards obtained. The learned Commissioner decided 
that there was nothing in the case to prevent the 
insolvent having his final order. The creditor had 
examined him on the first hearing, and he told him 
his opinion on the case. The court granted the final 


order, with renewal of protection. 


Lorp Macautay.—The following, from the new 
number of the ‘* Notes on Books,” just issued by the 
Messrs, Longman, is as interesting as it is authentic : 
“A desire having been very generally expressed that 
the essays contributed by Lord Macaulay to Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine, and essays in the Edinburgh 
Review which have not been reprinted in the collected 
edition of his ‘ Essays,’ should be made more acces- 
sible to the public, it has been decided to collect and 
publish them. To these will be added his biographies 
of Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, and 
Pitt, which originally appeared in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ Besides these essays, it is well known 
that there are various pieces of poetry in Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine, as well as others existing only 
in manuscript in the bands of private persons. These 
will be collected and printed uniformly with the 
‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.’ These Miscellanies, with 
the Critical and Historical Essays, will form a com- 
plete edition of Lord Macaulay’s miscellaneous works, 
With regard to Lord Macaulay’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ it has been ascertained that some portion of an 
intended fifth volume has been left in manuscript, 
but circumstances will prevent any early publication.” 
The admirers of Lord Macaulay will be specially 
pleased to hear of the intended collection and repub- 
lication of those contributions to the Edinburgh which 
his Lordship’s modesty and scrupulosity prevented 
him from including in the editions of his essays pub- 
lished during his lifetime. Among the earlier of Lord 
Macaulay’s essays thus excluded were striking 
papers on History, and on the Benthamite philosophy 
as expounded by the vounger Mill; among his later 
contributions to the Zdinburgh, as yet not republished, 
was a biographical paper on the career of the 
French revolutionist, Barrére, the “‘ late Mr Burke’s” 
“ Anacreon of the Guillotine.” 

An ADVERTISING AGENT IN THE INSOLVENTCoURT 

—On Monday, in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, Charles 
Housfield, late of Lisle-street, Leicester-square, who 
bad been printer to La Tamise newspaper and mana- 
ger to the proprietor of La Presse de Londres applied 
to be discharged on bail till his hearing. The insolvent, 
a German, was asked by the Chief Commissioner 
whether his name was Housfield, and he said hisname 
in German was ‘ Housfeld,” but that he had been 
known as “ Housfield.” The Chief Commissioner 
said he never should have imagined by his name in 
the list that he was a foreigner, and he thought some 
alteration was necessary. The learned Commissioner 
asked if the attorney had delivered his bill of costs 
for the schedule. There was a long account filed on 
parchment, with items of 1s, and 1s. 6d. each, per- 
fectly useless. He should order that the costs be not 
allowed for such an account. Mr. Sargood said that the 
attorney had certainly done too much. The attorney 
reminded the court that the insolvent was an adver- 
tising agent, and had paid over the money he had 
received. The court accepted the proposed bail; and a 
question afterwards arose whether the insolvent could 
be discharged on a schedule in which he was called 
‘“‘ Housfield,” which was admitted not to be his real 
name—would a discharge in such a name be any pro- 
tection to him? The insolvent said his name was 
‘“‘Houssfeld.” The learned Commissioner directed 
another order to be issued, and the insolvent must 
appear on two occasions, The bail could be taken 
when the proceedings were amended on the original 
order, and the creditors must be again served, letting 
them know his real name. The proceedings were 
accordingly amended. 

WE CONDENSED LAST WEEK a lucid and suggestive 
statement published by Mr. John Gray in the North 
British Advertiser, of which he is a proprietor, recom- 
mending, in the event of the abolition of the impressed 
stamp on newspapers, the permission to use an ad- 
hesive stamp peculiar to each newspaper. Mr. Gray 
follows up the subject by a long article in last 
Saturday’s Advertiser, from which we shall give an 
extract. ‘‘ Our remarks of last week,” says Mr. Gray, 
‘have called forth several communications on thissub- 
ject, containing suggestions and inquiries of various 
kinds, but one question only of any importance, namely 
—Why meddle with the existing law at all? or, in 
the words of our querist:—‘ Why not retain the pre- 
sent stamp, and let it be obliterated at the Post Office, 
so as not to pass more than once?’” This question 
is thus answered by Mr. Gray: ‘* We have no objec- 
tion to our correspondent’s proposition so far as our 
own personal convenience is concerned; but if it be 
finally determined by the authorities that all printed 
matter is henceforth to be put on the same footing, so 
far as postage is concerned, and that the re-issue 
of papers bearing a penny stamp is in future to be 
disallowed, except on use of an additional penny stamp 
for every re-issue, then, and in that case, the stamp- 
ing of the paper itself, as at present, would be simply 
ridiculous,—seeing that the adhesive stamp would 
answer all the purposes of the impressed, at less cost 
to the newspaper proprietor, and at infinifely less ex- 
pense and trouble tothe Stamp Office. For example, 
there are at present just four pleces in the kingdom in 
which paper is stamped for the newspaper press, namely 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Manchester, whilst 
the existing number of distinct newspapers—many of 
them daily—exceeds one thousand, nearly all of 

which make use of a greater or less number of news- 
paper stamps. At present, then, every sheet of paper to 





be impressed with the newspaper stamp has to be sent 
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from the paper-maker or merchant’s warehouse, 
wheresoever it may chance to be, to one of these four 
places, therein to be stamped, one sheet at a time, and 
to be thence forwarded to its respective newspaper 
printer in some part of Great Britain or Ireland, and 
that at his own cost. Nominally, indeed, the printer 
does not pay his paper-maker or merchant for taking 
the trouble of sending his paper to the Stamp Office 
and thence to himself; that is to say, there is no dis- 
tinct charge in the invoice of stamped paper on this 
account: but it is not the less certain that the rags 
themselves, or cotton waste, as the case may be, are 
no more a constituent part of the cost of stamped 
paper to the news-printer than is the cost of this ex- 
pensive and roundabout procedure.” Nothing, it seems 
to us, can be more conclusive than Mr. Gray’s reply. 

Messrs. RoutLepGe, WARNE AND ROUTLEDGE 
intimate that a slight delay will unavoidably occur 
in the publication of the concluding part of Mr 
Staunton’s edition of Shakespeare, which is to com- 

rise a careful and original biography of the poet. 

his ‘* unavoidable delay,” we are informed by the 
publishers, “is owing chiefly to the editor’s desire to 
make the life as complete as possible.” The difficul- 
ties attending the composition of a Life of Shake- 
speare have been much increased by the recent demo- 
lition of Mr. Collier's so-called ‘ facts,” which for 
thirty years have formed an essential portion of 
Shakespearian biography. Fortunately, Mr Staunton 
has had placed in his possession sume novel and 
important documents, from the custody of the Master 
of the Rolls, which will contribute to his Life of 
Shakespeare some really ‘‘new facts,” and which, 
we believe, throw unexpected light on Shakespeare’s 
territorial status. 

AmonGc THE Works to be published by Messrs. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. during the season will be 
an autobiography of Dr. Wolff, of Bokhara cele- 
brity. Few men have had a career so adventurous 
from the time of his conversion to Christianity by 
Friedrich Leopold, Count Stolberg, to the period of 
his gallant expedition to Bokhara, to attempt the 
liberation of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Connolly. 
From the United States to Abyssinia Dr. Wolff has 
been everywhere. The list of his friends and ac- 
quaintances includes Stolberg, Frederick Schlegel, the 
poet Werner, Zschokke, Madame Kriidener, the 
mystical favourite of the Czar Alexander I.; Pesta- 
lozzi, Madame de Stael, Pope Pius VII., Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, the historian Niebuhr, Runjeet Singh, 
Lord William Bentinck, Bishop Gobat, Charles 
Simeon of Cambridge, and last, not least, the late 
eccentric Henry Drummond, who was one of his 
earliest English patrons. Dr. Wolff's autobiography 
ought to be interesting. His previous works are his 
well-known accountiof the Bokhara expedition, six 
volumes of travels, a work on ‘* Mystic Rationalism 
in Germany,” and a disquisition on the Gorham 
case. 

A BooksELuEn’s AUCTIONEER.—On Thursday, in 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, Mr. Richard Keysell, 
of Fleet-street, the well-known auctioneer and valuer 
to printers, booksellers, and stationers, applied to be 
discharged. Several creditors upposed, represented 
by Mr. Nichols, Mr. Coleman, and Mr. Orridge. Mr. 
Dowse and Mr. Sargood supported. In this case the 
debts were 58(9/., and the consideration debts 33021, 
among fifty-five creditors. He had 5252 owing to 
him from thirty debtors. The insolvency was attri- 
buted to the want of capital and disappoiutments of 
sale. Among the opposing creditors were Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, for whom the insolvent had sold 
printing materials by auction, and had not paid overthe 
money Mr. T. Barton also opposed, and madea similar 
complaint, as dida Mr. Petter. Mr Bennett (Magney 
and Bennett) had advanced money, and complained 
of the manner in which his debt had been contracted. 
It appeared that the insolvent had given a bill of 
sale toa Mr. Dickins of his furniture at St. John’s 
Wood. Several creditors were called, and a Mr. 
Wilkins, another creditor, said he had a circular to 
oppose, and his name had been entered as opposing. 
He considered it was a conspiracy and a combination. 
The answer was that the schedule cost 4/. to take a 
copy. Mr. Commissioner Murphy saw no objection 
to creditors sharing the expense. it was avery proper 
way. Counsel for the opposition insisted on Mr. 
Dickins attending with his bill of sale, and the case 
was adjourned generally, with three days’ notice. 

THe “Gazetre”’ contains a Treasury warrant, 
which is to come into operation on the Ist of May, 
making further regulations respecting the postage of 
printed papers, books, Parliamentary proceedings, 
and worka of literature or art. By authority of this 
warrant all packets consisting of books, publications, 
or works of literature or art, whether British, colonial, 
or foreign, and all! packets consisting of printed votes 
and proceedings of the Imperial Parliament or the 
Colonial Legislatures, may be transmitted by the 
post between any two of her Majesty’s colonies 
through the United Kingdom; and all such respec- 
tive packets shall be so transmitted respectively in 
conformity with and under and subject to the several 
regulations, orders, directions, and conditions herein- 
after mentioned and contained ; and the single rate of 
postage for the transmission thereof shall be as fol- 
lows—that is to say, for every such packet so trans- 
mitted, not exceeding 4oz. in weight, if such packet, 
in the course of such transmission thereof as afore- 


said, shall not pass through or accross the Isthmus 
of Suez, there shall be paid for such transmission 
thereof as aforesaid an uniform single rate of postage 
of 6d., and for every such packet so transmitted, not 
exceeding 4oz. in weight, if such packet, in the course 
of such transmission thereof as aforesaid, shall pass 
through or across the Isthmus of Suez, there shall 
be paid for such transmission thereof as last aforesaid 
an uniform single rate of postage of 7d. There is to 
be a progressive increase in the amount of postage 
when such packets exceed 4oz. in weight. The war- 
rant defines the meaning of the terms ‘ books, publi- 
cations, or works of art,” and explains the circum- 
stances under which the rate of letter postage will be 
chargeable. It is not to apply to newspapers. 

‘¢ ..” In THE LEADING JOURNAL, offers the follow- 
ing timely defence of Mr. Laurence Oliphant, the 
author of the successful and admirable Narrative of 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to China: ~ ‘Lord John 
Russell’s proposal that Lord Elgin and Sir Michael 
Seymour should forget their squabbles in China and 
shake hands, and that poor Mr. Oliphant should be 
driven forth from official life into the wilderness as a 
scapegoat, may be a very politic course, but it is 
neither generous nor just. I have read Mr. Oliphant’s 
work with attention and pleasure, and I protest I 
cannot discover in it any passage which indicates 
information derived from confidential sources, or 
which might not have been written by vour ‘Own 
Correspondent’ in China. If such passages there 
be, let Sir Michael Seymour and Lord John Russell 
quote them before they invite us to condemn the 
author of that pleasant and instructive book. More- 
over, Mr. Oliphant enjoyed, and, I believe, still 
enjoys, the entire confidence of Lord Elgin. It is not 
probable that he should have written his book with- 
out his Lordship’s permission ; it is still less probable 
that he should have published it without having sub- 
mitted it to Lord Elgin’s supervision. If he has done 
this, if he publisbed his book with Lord Elgin’s sanc- 
tion, and if Lord Elgin was aware of its contents, and 
entirely approved them, then is Mr. Oliphant blame- 
less, in spite of the hasty condemnation he has 
received from the Foreign Secretary, in whose power 
his future career is, Lord Elgin is not, I am sure, 
the man to allow a subordinate to bear blame which, 
if blame there be, ought in justice to attach itself to 
the Ambassador, and not to the secretary.” It would 
be hard, indeed, if this meritorious, popular, suc- 
cessful author were sacrificed to the squabbles of 
Lord Elgin and Admiral Seymour. In addition 
to the above, the Yimes has published the fol- 
lowing letter from Lord Elgin to Mr. Oliphant, sent 
by the latter to the leading journal with an assurance 
that his Lordship had authorised his ex-secretary to 
make any use of it he pleased: ‘110, Eaton-square, 
Feb. 27.—My dear Oliphant,—As I see that you are 
blamed for some statements in your narrative of my 
mission to China and Japan, I think it due to you to 
state that I was cognisant of your intention to write 
that book, and that my advice to you was, that you 
should give to the public the fullest information on all 
topics of general interest, and that when you were 
compelled to touch on political points you should con- 
fine yourself strictly to what had been made public in 
the dispatches already submitted to Parliament, ab- 
staining from reference to matters with which you 
were acquainted only through the confidential rela- 
tions in which you stood tome. Having seen your 
work both in proof and ina published form, I am 
bound to say that I think you have adhered very 
faithfully to this rule. The best evidence of the care 
with which you conformed to my advice will be fur- 
nished by a comparison of your work with the papers 
which have lately been submitted to Parliament.— 
Yours very truly, Evan anv KInCAxDINE.” 

Tue Parer Duty.—Mr. H. G. Bohn, the eminent 
publisher, has contributed to the Morning Advertiser 
two elaborate articles against the repeal of the paper 
duty, or at least seeking to demonstrate that the ad- 
vantages of such a repeal are very much exagge- 
rated. Whether right or wrong, the opinions of a 
publisher of Mr. Bohn’s eminence on such a question 
are interesting, and we proceed to give some extracts 
from his articles. The gist of Mr. Bohn’s opening 
remarks is conveyed in the following sentences: 
“ While the exportation of rags from those great 
marts, Germany and France, continues to be strictly 
prohibited, any additional stimulus given tothe foreign 
manufacture of paper and the printing of English books 
abroad, by allowing their free import into this country 
and its colonies, will not only enhance the price of 
rags in parts of the Continent where we have 
hitherto collected them, but seriously interfere 
with all those branches of English industry which 
are connected with the production of paper and 
books. If this Bill passes, I, as an extensive pub- 
lisher of cheap books, and therefore a large 
consumer of paper, shall probably find myself com- 
pelled to open an office on the Continent for the pro- 
duction of what has hitherto given employment to 
thousands of British workmen. This condition of 
things would no doubt yield immense advantage to 
foreign countries, and proportionate disadvantage 
to ourown. It has been said, ‘ Give us free trade, 
and we fear no one.’ So say J, but let us have free 
trade fairly balanced—that is, free from all artificial 
obstacles. And even with free trade, it should be 





borne in mind that paper-making is not the natural 


growth of this country, but imported and acclimatised 
by the fostering care of our ancestors, increasing with 
the spread of knowledge and the increase of popula- 
tion. We brought it from the Low Countries in the 
days of Wynken de Worde, and now seem inclined 
to send it back again.” On the employment of 
other materials than rags in the manufacture 
of paper, Mr. Bohn proceeds to say: ‘There 
has been great stress laid upon the substitu- 
tion of other material for rags, and the facility 
which will be afforded to experimentalists when the 
supervision of the Excise is removed. But every 
person conversant with the manufacture of paper 
knows full well that rags have always been and 
always will be its main ingredient, and are not at all 
likely to be dispensed with or superseded by any fibre 
whatever. Every country since the first invention of 
paper in the ninth century has had its attention di- 
rected to this subject without any satisfactory result. 
Now, rags of ordinary quality are worth about 2d. 
per pound, while the paper into which they are made 
may be worth 8d. or 9d. So that the raw material 
at present costs only about one-fourth of the manu- 
factured paper. All the economy of fibre, therefore, 
must be on this 2d., and, supposing any sufficient 
substitute obtained, the collecting, carriage, and mani- 
pulation of it will not leave much margin. The reason 
why rags are preferable to every fibre yet known is 
that they are already half paper, and even more avail- 
able than flax itself, which, though readily grown in 
some parts of this country, cannot be profitably 
produced at less than 7d. perlb. There are a great 
many fibres of which paper may be made, but they 
are all more or less imperfect in tooth, and by the 
time they are imported and manipulated afford very 
little saving. The Indian fibre, jue, which is imported 
into this country to the extent of millions of pounds, 
is now used at some of the paper-mills; but the 
paper made from it is hard, brittle, and easily rots 
with wet; besides that its silicious properties wear 
out the printer's type. Straw, hay, and other matters 
are also used, but generally in conjunction with rags 
or cotton waste, There would be no difficulty in 
making paper of a timber tree or a chest of drawers; 
but the coals and machinery required for convertin 

them would be greater than the saving in santealat 
But none of the various substitutes for rags can be 
used for books, and it is only the cheapest press that 
at present adopts any of them. The Times, and I 
believe one or two other of the higher class papers, 
use the best of all paper, viz., that made entirely 
from linen rags.” Mr Bohn denies that the 
removal of the paper duty will lessen the 
price.of books. ‘* The price of paper,” he says, 
forms but a very small portion of the price of a book 
—so small, indeed, that a sterling book once set a- 
going, when paper is at its lowest point, would not be 
raised on its republication, even should the price of 
paper double, and vice versé. The price of a book 
depends on the labour of various kinds bestowed on 
it. The paper duty, at its present rate of 14d. per 
pound, amounts to but 3d. on an 18s. volume of the 
‘Annual Register ;’ and upon the two volumes of 
‘Macaulay’s History of England,’ published at 36s., 
it is only 6d. Upon ‘Colenso’s Arithmetic,’ one of 
the most popular of school books, published at 4s. 6d., 
it is about a halfpenny. Upon the Cornhill Magazine 
it is also a halfpenny. In such works nothing would 
or could be improved, even were paper half its usual 
price.” He comes to the conclusion, therefore, that 
‘the duty on paper, therefore, has never in the least 
obstructed literature and education, nor will they 
in consequence be promoted by its removal, even 
should the price of paper fall, which every manufac- 
turer knows it will not. Indeed, within the last 
forty-eight hours paper has risen 1s. per ream, with 
a prospect of a further advance, and this in conse- 
quence of the present movement.” In a second article, 
Mr. Bobu commences his observations by attempting 
to refute the notion that the cheap press will be able 
to substitute a better paper for their present one. 
‘“‘ Some of the staunchest advocates for the abolition,” 
he says, “have admitted that the best quality of 
paper is not unlikely for three years to come to be 
quite as dear without the duty as it now is with.” To 
the question, ** Where will all this difference of mil- 
lions go, if not into the pockets of consumers?” Mr, 
Bohn makes reply : “ It will goin driblets to the pos- 
sessors of the raw material, chiefly abroad, who, in 
consequence of an increased competition among their 
own manufacturers, will get a trifle more for a ragged 
shirt—perhaps three farthings instead of a halfpenny. 
The same thing happened with leather when the 
excise duty was remitted in 1830, and I remem- 
ber well the consequent rise in price, and my having 
to pay 2s. more for my boots than I had ever 
paid before ; nor has the price since fallen.” Towards 
the close of the article Mr. Bohn explains the effect 

of the repeal of the paper duty on his own interests. 

“The public,” be says, “ will naturally inquire why 

I have troubled myself to advocate the maintenance 

of a tax which, as one of the large payers, ought to 

be as objectionable to me as to anyone. It is because 

I feel certain that paper of the quality suitable for 

books will not become any cheaper by the removal 

of the duty, but most probably dearer; on the other 

hand, I shall lose the drawback, which, as a con- 

siderable shipper of books, yields me several hun- 





dreds per annum. At this very moment | hold half 
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a million of volumes in stock, which are equitably 
entitled to it, but no doubt will be disallowed. Now 
this drawback gives great encouragement to foreign 
consignment, and has hitherto placed my numerous 

opular volumes, in every literary part of the globe, 
in direct and often successful competition with our 
Transatlantic friends, who are allowed to traffic with 
the British colonies on very easy terms. The three- 
halfpence per volume (taking the average weight of 
my library volumes ata pound) isoften the only profit; 
and were it not for this, my own export trade and that of 
many other publishers would be very much injured. A 
drawback of 5002. per annum on volumes of an 
average value of 4s. would encourage an export of 
more than 16,0002. worth of English produce, to the 
advantage of all the manufacturers concerned, viz., 
paper-makers, printers, bookbinders, and the numer- 
ous trades connected therewith; while, if the draw- 
back were removed, and paper were cheaper abroad 
than here, as it would necessarily be under the pre- 
sent restrictions on the raw material, it would lead to 
the transfer of these operations to a foreign state. 
Indeed, I know of two firms who have already dis- 
charged above a hundred operatives, in alarm at the 
consequences of the proposed changes.” Mr. Bohn 
concludes in the following terms: ‘‘ 1 should be one of 
the most obtuse of men if, to protect a few hundreds 
per annum of drawback on my shipping trade, I ad- 
vocated the maintenance of a duty which affects me 
to perhaps as many thousands; but, as I have said 
before, I am thoroughly convinced that the abolition 
of one will give me no profit whatever, while the 
withdrawal of the other will occasion me a loss. And 
I speak the sentiments of nearly all the principal 
manufacturers, publishers, and printers in the king- 
dom, although they have hitherto abstained from indi- 
vidually bringing themselves before the public.” Hav- 
ing printed Mr. Bohn’s emphatic assertion that it is im- 
possibleto manufacture good paper from anything but 
rags, we add a portion of a letter on the other side of 
the question, addressed to a daily contemporary by 
Mr. Thomas Routledge, of Eynsham Paper Mills. He 
says: ‘‘ Both in the East and West Indies fibrous 
roducts fitted for paper-making exist in almost un- 
imited abundance ; and, as you very truly remark, 
* India can furnish raw material at 1d. per lb.’ A 
reference to the valuable book by my late friend, Dr. 
Forbes Royle, on the ‘ Fibrous Products of India,’ 
will satisfy the most sceptical on this point; and, now 
the incubus of the excise is to be removed, the sti- 
mulus given to our merchants and their corre- 
spondents, the planters abroad, will very speedily 
afford a supply to the paper-manufacturers of all they 
can desire in the shape of raw material. I inclose 
a sheet of paper madefrom the Musa textilis, and 
this it would be difficult to match for strength and 
other attributes of a good sheet of paper. I believe 
this raw material, i.e. plantain fibre, will speedily 
be in the market at 12/. per ton ; and although, suc- 
cessfully to carry out the treatment of raw fibres, 
some of the paper-makers will be compelled to learn 
more of the chemistry of their business than they 
know at present, the public (and you not least among 
the number) will derive benefit at no very remote 
period, by obtaining both a cheaper and a better 
sheet of paper than they now do.” 





AMERICA.—Tue Messrs. Harper will 
publish shortly the first volume of a new History of 
France, by Parke Godwin, formerly the editor of 
Putnam's Magazine, and a writer of great clearness 
and force, 

Messrs, C. S. Francis Anp Co. announce the 
speedy publication, from early sheets, of the new 
volume of poems by Mrs. Browning. 

Messrs. Lirrte, Brown, and Co. have nearly 
ready the second volume of Dr. Palfrey’s ‘ History of 
New England.” 

Messrs. A. S, BARNES AND Burr, of New York, 
have just brought out the first American edition of 
Allan Cunningham's “ Life and Writings of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.” 

Mr. Moore, Librarian of the New York Historical 
Society, will shortly publish the result of his investi- 
gations on the subject of the treasonable conduct of 
Gen. Charles Lee, of the Army of the Revolution. 

Mr. NarHanteL HawtuHorne’s New Romance is 
advertised by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, 
for simultaneous issue with the English edition 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Messrs. TickNor AND Fretps have added to their 
series of Rey. Frederick W. Robertson’s Sermons the 
late volume of his ‘Expository Lectures upon St. 
Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians.” 

Mr. Perer Harvey, of Boston, will publish next 
summer his'personal recollections of Daniel Webster, 
with whom, for many years, he had the most inti- 
mate relations. 

A New York Pusutsuer has brought out a trans- 
lation of M. Ernest Feydeau’s rhapsody, “ Fanny.” 
The journals are to the utmost diverse in their 

riticisms, some lauding it as extravagantly as others 
condemn it. 

Report says that the demand for Dr. J. W. 
Palmer's translation of Michelet’s “‘ La Femme,” in 
the press of Messrs. Rudd and Carleton, is so great, 
that the first edition, a very large one, is already dis- 
posed of by advance orders. 








Messrs. GouLD AND LrNcoLn announce for speedy 
publication Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on 
Logic, uniform with their recently-issued edition of 
his Lectures on Metaphysics; also Vol. 2 of Mr. 
Hopkins’s “ History of the Puritans.” 

A FLoreNcCE CorRESPONDENT of the Boston 
Transcript, who saw Mrs. Stowe “standing all alive 
with enthusiasm before that wonderful creation of 
Michael Angelo, ‘ The Fates,’” says that he has the 
best authority for announcing that she is soon to 
write again for the Atlantic Monthly. 

ArcusBisHop HuaGues, the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America, has lately added him- 
self to the number of Pamphleteers on the “‘ Temporal 
Power of the Pope,” by the publication of a neatly- 
printed pamphlet ,addressed to the clergy and the 
laity of his charge. 

‘“EpaGar A. Por AND Huis Critics” is the title of 
a little work written by Sarah Helen Whitman, who 
signs herself ‘One of his Friends,” and is said to 
have enjoyed in a rare measure his intimate friend- 
ship. Rumour goes farther, and identifies her with 
that ideal of grace and loveliness of which Poe’s heart 
went out in search. 

Messrs. DerBy and JACKSON have lately issued a 
work containing valuable and interesting information 
concerning the private and public life of Washington. 
It is entitled ‘* Recollections and Private Memoirs of 
Washington, by his adopted son, George Washington 
Parke Custis, with a memoir of the author by his 
daughter, and illustrative and explanatory notes by 
Benson J. Lossing.” 

Messrs. Townsenp and Co. are bringing out, in a 
separate form, the Designs which Mr. Dariey has 
made to illustrate the Novels of Cooper. The engra- 
vings are all ‘artists’ proofs before letters,” carefully 
impressed upon a folio page, and issued in numbers, 
each of which contains eight engravings, with a page 
of letter-press attached. Two numbers have already 
been issued, and the series will consist of eight. 

Mr. WicutAM LEE, formerly partner in the now ex- 
tinct house of Phillips, Sampson, and Co., and who be- 
came the purchaser (at the auction sale of the effects of 
that house) of the greater portion of their stereotype 
plates, has connected himself with the long-established 
house of Crosby, Nichols, and Co., the style of the 
firm becoming now Crosby, Nichols, Lee, and Co. 
They are publishers of the leading American Quar- 
terly, the North American Review. 

Mr Bonner is of course making literary capital 
out of Lord Macaulay. The following advertisement 
from an American paper explains itself :—“ Lord 
Macaulay died in his easy chair in his library. After 
his death an unfinished letter, addressed to the Hon. 
Edward Everett, was found in his pocket. Mr 
Everett, in his original article upon Macaulay, in this 
week’s Vew York Ledger, gives an extract from this 
last letter, as well as passages from a number of 
others written to bim by the great historian.” 

Mr. Hicks is now finishing a full-length portrait 
of Washington Irving, on the basis of Newton’s por- 
trait painted about 1823. It is of cabinet size, and 
will be engraved. The Crayon reports that Hicks 
has nearly completed the finished study for his large 
picture of “The Literary Men of America.” The 
nature of the subject, as well as its treatment, 
renders this one of the most important historical 
pictures of the day. One of the most interesting 
figures in the group is that of Washington Irving, 
who occupies a place in the centre. 

Messrs. Rupp AND CARLETON, of New York, 
announce for publication a complete and uniform 
edition (the first in America) of the Novels and Tales 
of Honoré de Balzac, the great French novelist. 
The translation will be either made or revised, and 
carefully edited, by Mr. O. W. Wight and Mr. Frank 
B. Goodrich, both well known in American literature. 
The initial volume will be “* Cesar Birotteau,” which 
will be printed from the English translation executed 
by Mr. Simpson for Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and 
Co., of London, carefully revised by the curators of 
the present edition. 

Tue recent Deatus of Lord Macaulay and Mr. 
De Quincey have given a fresh impulse to the sale of 
their works. The most popular work of the latter 
writer is, of course, ‘‘ The Confessions of an Opium 
Eater,” which has gone through no less than twenty 
editions. Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have been 
steadily adding to their editions of De Quincey’s 
works, until it has reached the number of twenty-two 
volumes, uniform in size and style. The Messrs. 
Appleton announce new editions of Macaulay’s Essays, 
one in six volumes 12mo., and a cheaper edition in 
one volume 8yo. Of his History editions are pub- 
lished by three different houses, one in each of the 
three cities, New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

Tue “ New York Trieune” says: “ A volume of 
great interest to the naturalist and geologist is pre- 
paring for publication by Messrs Little and Brown. 
It will contain photo-lithographic plates of the fossil 
footprints found in the Connecticut river sandstone. 
The work was commenced by the late Dr. Deane, of 
Greenfield, Mass., the first observer of these geolo- 
gical phenomena, and will be issued under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Gould, Dr. H. I. Bowditch, and 
other scientific men, for the benefit of Dr. Deane’s 
family. The volume will be got up in the style of 








Agassiz's ‘Contributions,’ containing at least forty 
plates. A letter from Sir Roderick Murchison has been 





received, expressing hishigh sense of the value of these 
scientific data, and his anxiety for their publication.” 
A NOTED AMERICAN BooKMAKER, the late 
John Frost, died in Philadelphia on the 28th of 
December 1859. He was a corresponding mem- 
ber of the New England Historic and Genealogi- 
cal Society, and a memoir of him was read to the 
members of that association on the lst of February 
last, by Dr. Joseph Palmer. Sv little is known of the 
Transatlantic Grub-street, that we are tempted to 
give a condensed version of Dr. Palmer's paper:— 
‘* He was son of Nathaniel and Abigail (Kimball) 
Frost, and was born in Kennebunk, Me., 26th of 
January, 1800. In early life he manifested great fond- 
ness for study. In 1818, he entered Bowdoin College, 
where he remained one year, when he left and entered 
the Sophomore class at Harvard College, where he 
graduated with high honours in 1822. In the winter 
immediately subsequent to leaving college, he taught 
school in Cambridgeport. Jn 1823, he was appointed 
principal of the Mayhew School in Boston. In 1828, 
he removed to Philadelphia, passing the winters of 
1827-8 and 1828-9 in Cuba, to recover from severe 
attacks of bleeding from the lungs. From 1828 to 
1838 he conducted a school for young ladies, and at 
the latter date accepted the situation of Professor of 
Belles-Lettres at the Central High School in Phila- 
delphia, which he resigned in 1845, to devote himself 
entirely to literary pursuits. He was, during a great 
portion of his life, a book-maker, probably the most 
prolific our country has yet produced. ‘To that pur- 
suit he sacrificed everything else. He made his 
pupils his assistants, and thus lost from his female 
school the patronage of some of the wealthy families. 
He mingled the same pursuit with his teachings in 
the High School, and with a similar result. The two 
things were incongruous, and the passion for litera- 
ture triumphed. Itis impossible to give a list of the 
numerous works he wrote and compiled. They were 
principally histories, many of them bearing a ficti- 
tious name on the title-page. History was his speci- 
ality, and this exhaustless mine he worked up in 
every shape. His Pictorial History of the United 
States sold largely ; upwards of 50,000 copies having 
been disposed of some years ago, and it is still popu- 
lar. Next to his historical works, his biographies 
fill the largest space. He employed writers, engravers, 
and designers, and hada regular workshop for the 
production of books. Nevertheless, his mind, 
which was exceedingly suggestive, was the architect 
of everything. By unceasing industry in his voca- 
tion, the volumesof hiscompilation numbered upwards 
of three hundred. He was a scholar of ripe attain- 
ments, well versed in the Spanish and French 
languages. Although his talents and attainments 
were universally admitted to be of a high order, his 
love of study and reading never fagged. Every new 
publication from which he hoped to derive fresh in- 
formation was read with attention, and his wonder- 
fully fine memory treasured up all of interest. In 
1843, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon him by Marshali College in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Frost’s domestic relations were those of a 
sincere Christian, a most loving husband and kind 
parent. A long life of incessant study and labour 
ended with a peaceful and happy death. Weighed 
down in his last years by business perplexities and 
troubles, his perfect trust in a protecting Providence, 
and his gentle, loving kindness in his family, were 
never disturbed by worldly difficulties. His last ill- 
ness was very short, and his death fearfully sudden ; 
yet, though often in severe bodily pain, his mind was 
through all his sickness calm, quiet, and peaceful, 
seeming to have laid aside all earthly cares to wait in 
perfect loveand hope therelease from his burdens here,” 


THE FOLLOWING are the more important of the 
recent issues of the American press, whether reprints 
or original works, not already mentioned: 

A Trip to Cuba. By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 1 vol 1émo. 
Boston: Ticknor and Felds. 

An Arctic Boat Journey. By Dr. I. I. Hayes, late Surgeon to 
the Kane Expedition. 1 vol 12mo. Boston: Brown, Tag- 
gard, and Chase. 

Lectures on the English Language. By Hon. George P. Marsh. 
1 vol 8vo. New York: Charles Scribner. 

Life and Times of Gen. Sam, Dale, the Mississippi Partisan. 
By J. F. H. Claiborne. Illustrated by John M*Lenan, 12mo. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

On the Origin of Species by means of Natural Selectlon, or the 
Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. 
By Charles Darwin, M.A., Fellow of the Royal, Geological, 
Linnzan, &c. Societies. ; Author of “ Journal of Researches 
during H.M.S. Beagle’s Voyage round the World. 12mo. 
D. Appleton and Co. . 

Evenings at the Microscope; or, Researches amon the 
Minuter Organs and Forms of Anima! Life. By Philip Henry 
Gosse, F.R.S. 12mo. New York: D. Appleton and Co. ‘i 

Humanics. By T. Wharton Collins, Esq,, Professor of Poli- 
tical Philosophy, University of Louisiana, ex-president 
Judge City Court of New Orleans, etc. 12mo. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. ’ ; 

An Answer to Hugh Miller and Theoretic Geologists. By 
tT. A. Davies. lvoll2mo. New York: Rudd and Carleton. 

Elementary Anatomy and Physiology. For Colleges, Acades 
mies, and other Schools. By Edward Hitchcock, D.D., 
LL.D., and Edward Hitchcock, Jr., M.D., teacher in Willis- 
ton Seminary. 12mo. New York: Ivison, Phinney and Co. 

The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records, 
with Special Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of 
Modern Times. By George Rawlinson, M.A. 12mo cloth. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. ee 

A Life Struggle. By Miss Pardoe, Author of “ Louis XIV. and 
the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century,” ** Life of 
Francis I., King of France,” etc., etc. 12mo. New York: 
W. [. Pooley and Co, 1860. : E 

Lucy Crofton. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,’ “The 
Days of My Life,” ‘The Laird of Norlaw,” etc., etc. l2mo. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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FRANCE.—Hirroryte Castitre has added 
* Leopold, King of the Belgians,” to his racy “ Por- 
traits Politiques.” The third volume has just been 
published of his “‘ Histoire de soixante ans,” com- 
prising ‘*‘ The Revolution.” A volume is to appear 
every three months, until the whole is completed, in 
ten volumes. 

LAVALLeEE’s popular ‘ Histoire des Francais” has 
reached a thirteenth edition. 

HAcuHETTE AND Co. have published a new French 
translation of Goethe’s dramatic works, by Jacques 
Perchat, ‘‘ Théatre de Goethe,” in three volumes of 
1446 pages. 

A Frencu Transtation has appeared of Mr. 
Montgomery Martin's sketch of the Indian mutiny, 
“ La Révolte de l'Inde,” &c. The publishers are the 
great Paris firm of Didot fréres. 

AccorD1nG To THE Moniteur of the 21st of Febru- 
ary, the value of the export of books, &c., from France 
during January last, amounted to 13,120 francs, 
showing an increase of 1210 francs over the corre- 
sponding January of 1859. 

HacwetreE AnD Co. have sent to press the new and 
long looked-for edition of the Letters of Mme. de 
Sevigné, which M. de Monmerque has been pre- 
paring for twenty years. It will be published in ten 
volumes. 

Tue RoxpurGcn Cuvus, the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, Lord Eglintoun, and Lord 
Camden, are honourably and gratefully mentioned 
for-their donations of books to the Imperial Library 
at Paris during the year 1859. 

AMONG THE PROMISED Pouptications of the 
* Société des Bibliophiles de Touraine,” an associa- 
tion like our Camden Society or Roxburgh Club, is 
a volume of “ Political Sermons,” by Jean Gerson, to 
whom the authorship has been sometimes attributed. 

Tue LiveRATuRE OF SPIRITUALISM seems in 
vogue among our sceptical neighbours across the 
Channel. A second and enlarged edition has just 
appeared of Allan Kerdac’s ‘“‘ Livre des esprits,” 
which contains revelations, collected from various 
spirit-sources, respecting the immortality of the soul, 
the future of humanity, &e. &e. 

Evucipations oF VOLTAIR2’s BioGRaPHY con- 
tinue to be fashionable in France. Didier and Co. 
announce the speedy appearance of a work, to be 
entitled “ Voltaire at Ferney,” followed by his 
hitherto unpublished correspondence with the Duchess 
of Saxe-Gotha. The editors are MM. Bavoux and 
Francois. 

Tue Paris ComMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE Derence os Lirerary anp Artistic Pro- 
PERTY have issued a curious volume, ‘ La Propriété 
littéraire au XVille. siécle’—a collection of cases 
and documents. Laboulaye, of the Institute, and a 
M. Guiffrey, a lawyer, have furnished an introduction 
and notes. The publisher is Hachette. 

In tHE EpirorraAL Cotumys of the Criric, refer- 
ence was made some weeks ago to an article in the 
Revue Européenne, recommending a perpetuity in 
literary property, and which was the more deserving 
of notice because its author, M. Gustave de Cham- 
pagnac, filled the official and responsible post of 
“ chef du bureau de la proprié:é littéraire et artis- 
tique” in the department of the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior. M. de Champagnac has just published in the 
same Fevue a second and concluding article on the 
same subject. Seeing the force of the objections made 
to his former scheme, he now proposes a modified 
plan, according to which, after the expiry of a hun- 
dred years, literary property would be thrown open 
to any and every publisher, on the condition that 
he should pay to the proprietor of the work a third of 
the profits of an edition, reserving to himself the other 
two-thirds. The sum is to be estimated beforehand, 
and paid in advance to the proprietor. The objection 
to the plan is obvious. No sooner had a publisher 
paid the sum agreed on than the proprietor might 
atrange with other publishers for any quantity of 
rival editions. 


GERMANY.—In the midst of this maze of 
politics (says the Berlin correspondent of a daily con- 
temporary) Berlin, asa city of truly German instincts, 
is put into fermentation simply by the appearance of 
abook. The volume which has caused this excite- 
ment is the correspondence between the late Alex- 
ander von Humboldt and Herr Varnhagen von Ense, 
formerly a Prussian diplomatist of the highest stand- 
ing, and one of the most renowned among the con- 
temporary historians of his nation. Both of the 
writers were known to hold liberal opinions; but it 
was generally assumed that, by their apparent inti- 
macy with the King and the influences of their station 
in life, they had suffered themselves to be converted 
into milk-and-water politicians, with more intellect 
than principle. The correspondence now published 
after their death demonstrates the incorrectness of 
the general belief. All things considered, the publi- 
cation of the book is an event not only in the literary, 
but also in the political life of Germany.” 

Freperick Doveias’s Autobiography has been 
translated into German by Ottilie Assing, and pub- 
lished at Hamburgh. 

Tue Puscication has been commenced (by Brock- 
haus, of Leipzig) of an authorised German translation 
of Mr. Lewes’s “ Physiology of Daily Life.” It is ex- 
ecuted by Professor J. V. Carus. 





Tue GERMANS IN THE Unitep States seem to 
form more than the emigrants of any other nation 
societies of their own, instead of blending with the 
general population. Edward Pelz has written an 
interesting little account of the German settlement of 
New Bremen, in the state of New Jersey. It is com- 
posed from the results of personal observation. 

Tue Turrp CENTENARY OF MELANCHTHON’S 
Deatu is eliciting contributions to the biography of 
the mild reformer. The latest is Dr. Planck’s “ Me- 
lanchthon, Preceptor Germaniz.” We observe, too, 
that the new volume of Bretschneider’s and Bindseil’s 
“Corpus Reformatorum” is devoted to “ P. Melanch- 
thonis opera qu supersunt omnia.” 








TRADE CHANGES. 


(Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announee- 
ments which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BOOKSELLERS RECORD AND ‘TRADE CIRCULAR will 
oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not later than 
Thursday) to the office, 19, Wellington street North, 
Strand, W.C.] 





Mr. J. W. Vickers (for upwards of fourteen years 
with the late Mr. C. Barker, of Birchin-lane) has 
commenced business on his own account, as a ge- 
neral advertising agent, at No. 2, Cowper’s-court, 
Cornhill. 

Mr. WAtsn, Stationer, Brighton, has removed 
from Prince Albert-street to Upper St. James-street. 

Mr. H. E. Swant, formerly of the firm of Swane 
and Son, Bookbinders, Brighton, has removed to 
George-street, in the same town. 

Partnersuie Dissotyep.—John Philipson and 
John Hare, North Shields, printers. 

Bankrupt.—Thomas Clark, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
paper-merchant, March 22, April 20, at eleven, at the 
Court of Bankruptcy, Leeds. Off. Assignee, Mr. 
Young, Leeds; Sols. Messrs. Bond and Barwick, 
Leeds. 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


[Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of TE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
will please to add their full name and address.) 


By C. Hinptey, 41, North-street, Brighton. 
Cobbett’s (W.) Rural Rides, 12mo. 1853. 
Pickwick, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 14, and 15. 

3oxiana, 8vo. Vol. V. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 4to. Vol. VII. 
Edition. 
tobertson’s (F'. W.) Sermons, post 8vo. 
Bradley’s Sermons, preached at the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, 8vo. 


Fourth 


REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, on Tuesday last, the 28th of February, 
a portion of the very valuable Library of the late 

tobert Cutlar Fergusson, Esq., of Craigdarroch and 

Orroland. The amount realised by this single day’s 
sale was no less than 1357/.11s. We give some of 
the principal lots with the prices brought by them: 

Bohn (fH. G.) Guide to the Knowledge of Pottery, 
Porcelain, &c. Presentation copy, fine paper. 1857. 
12. 12s. 

Burnet (Bp.) History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, 6 vols. Printed on an imperial 
paper. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1816. 17. 18s. 

Clarendon (E. Earl of) History of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in England, edited by Bulkeley Ban- 
dinel, D.D. 8 vols. Oxford Clarendon Press, 1826. 
—Life, 3 vols. ib. 1827. A magnificent set; imperial 
size. 11 vols. 17/. 

Dibdin (Dr. T. F.) Bibliographical Decameron, 
3 vols. Large paper, the numerous engravings in the 
choicest and earliest state, with some other impres- 
sions, showing their progress to perfection; several 
of the exquisite drawings (X.) illuminated by that 
clever artist G. R. Lewis inserted, together with other 
additional plates, including private portraits of the 
author, Mr. Leigh (unlettered India proof), the Duke 
of Roxburghe. ‘ Honest Tom Payne,” with specta- 
cles, &c. 1817. From the Collection of the Rev. 
Theod. Williams. 467. 

Dibdin (Dr. T. F.) Aides Althorpianez, 2 vols. 
1822. 3i. 5s. 


Digby (Sir Kenelm) Private Memoirs, Southey’s 
copy, with autograph. 1827. 12. 10s. 
Euripidis Trageedix, Gr. 2 vols. Editio Aldina et 


Princeps, fine copy. Ven. apud Aldum, 1503. This 
copy possesses the ‘ Electra,” Gr, Rome, 1545, which 
is also the first edition, bound up at the end of the 
second volume. 5. 


Ruskin (J.) Works, 8 vols. viz.: Modern Painters, 
4 vols. fifth and revised edition of the first. 1851-56 ; 
The Stones of Venice, 3 vols. with illustrations. 
1851-3; The Seven Lamps of Architecture, plates, 
secondedition. 1855. 101. 15s. 

Shakespeare (Wm.): The Text, formed from a 
New Collation, with various Readings, &c. by J. P. 
Collier, Esq. 8 vols. 1844—Notes and Emendations 
from early MS. Corrections in a copy of the Folio, 
dated 1632, second edition, fac-simile, together 9 
vols, 1842-1853. 7/. 15s. 

Suckling (Sir J.) Works. Tonson, 1719. 2J. 3s. 

Walton’s Angler. A very fine series of the several 
editions, as issued during the author’s lifetime, ex- 
hibiting the various changes as they successively ap= 
peared by the alteration of the dialogues, and sub- 
joining the treatises of Cotton and Venables. 441. 

British Moths, in a Series of Plates by H. S. 
Humphreys, Esq. with Characters and Inscriptions 
by J. O. Westwood, Esq. 2 vols. 1851. 4/. 2s. 

Cervantes (M.) Don Quixote, from the Spanish 
(by Mrs. Smirke), 4 vols. 48 beautiful large en- 
gravings and 25 vignettes, from original designs by 
Robert Smirke, Esq. R.A., on large paper, proofs of 
the Engravings on India paper, further embellished 
with several series of proof plates, executed for 
illustrating the editions of Lord Carteret, Jarvis, 
Smollett, Westall; also the designs of Hogarth, 
earliest impressions ; 41 after Chodowiecki, 23 after 
Coypel, and other additional prints, in all amounting 
_- hundred and one, Cadell and Davis, 1818. 
371. 

Coxe (Archdeacon W.) Travels. Historical and 
Biographical Works, together 24 vols. all on large 
— paper; of some a very limited number printed. 
48 


‘Daniel (Rev. W. B.) Rural Sports, 3 vols. fine 
plates after Reinagle, Garrard, &c. by J. Landseer, 


John Scott, and others. The largest paper. 1805. 
6. 12s. 6d. 
Forbes (James) Oriental Memoirs. 4 vols. Many 


plates of the natural productions of the East; large 
vellum paper; an almost unique copy, baving proof 
impressions of the plates on India paper, with many 
etchings. 1813. 92. 9s. 

Galileo (Galilei) Opere, 2 vols. cuts; Edizione 
prima, thick paper, only one other copy known. 
Bologna, 1656. 37. 11s. 

Hamilton (Antoine), Memoires du Comte du Gram- 
mont; ornée de LXXII. portraits gravés d’aprés les 
tableaux originaux; large imperial paper, the 72 
heads, by Gardner, worked when the coppers were in 
outline, and coloured after drawings from well known 
original portraits, five copies only so executed. 
Londres, 1798. A large portrait of ‘“ Lucy Waters,” 
by Harding, in water-colour, decorates this volume 
as a frontispiece. 30/. 

Lucretius de Rerum Natura, cura Avancii; large 
paper. Ven. apud Aldum, 1500. 3/. 3s. 

Lavater (J. C.) Essays on Physiognomy, trans- 
lated by Dr. Henry Hunter, 5 vols.; Lolloway’s 
splendid edition, a very early subscription copy (with 
the error in the title), beautiful impressions of the 
plates. 1789. 121. 5s. 

3iblia Sacra Polyglotta edidit Brianus Waltonus, 
6 vols; the Temple of Jerusalem and other plates by 
Hollar, and the Republican preface, Lond. L657— 
Castelli (Ed.) Lexicon Heptaglotton, 2 vols. ib. 1609. 
Fine large set, 8 vols. 460. 

Bible (La) translaté par P. Rob. Olivean. Lettres 
Gothiques. Neuchatel, 1535. First edition of the 
Scriptures, for the use of French Protestants; the 
translator was assisted by John Calvin. Si. ds. 

Brockedon (W.) Illustrations of the Passes of the 
Alps, 2 vols. Large imperial paper, proofs and etch- 
ings of the beautiful plates, both on India paper, 1828. 
13/. 10s. 

Carte (Thomas) Historical Works, viz.—History 
of England from the earliest time to A.p. 1654, 4 
vols, 1747-55. History of the Life of James, Duke of 
Ormonde, 1610-88, 3 vols. 1735-6. Both works 
printed on large stout paper, forming 7 vols. 231, 

Claudianus, editio princeps, large and broad copy. 
Vicentiw, 1482. 4/. 13s. 

Dodwell (#.) Views in Greece, from drawings made 
in 1801, 1805, 1806. Aneoriginal coloured copy, 
mounted on cardboard to represent the original 
picturesque drawings, imp. size, 1821. 8/. los. 

Douglas (Sir Robt.) Baronage of Scotland. Edinb. 


1798. 2. 16s. 
Du Sommerard (A.) Les Arts du Moyen Age, ou 
les Objets curieux du Palais Romain de Paris, 


l'Hotel de Cluny, et de la Collection de l’Auteur, 
bound in five volumes, imperial size, accompanied 
with five volumes of descriptive text in 8vo A 
magnificent copy. Paris, 1838-46. 921. 





Froissart (Sir J.) Chronicles, translated by Colonel | 
Jobnes, 2 vols. numerous historical woodcuts. 1852. 
In this copy is inserted a series of illuminations faith- 
fully copied from ancient manuscripts in the British 
Museum. 5/. 2s. 6d. 


France. Figures de I’Histoire de France, dessinées 
par M. Moreau le Jeune, avec le Texte explicatif par 
V’Abdé Garnier, 4 vols. Paris, 1785. Formerly the 
property of Mons. Renouard, who, after becoming 
possessed of them, had them uniformly mounted, of 





Lowndes (W. T.) Bibliographer’s Manual, 4 vols. 

in2. 1834. 2/. 6s. 
Martin (J.) Catalogue of Privately Printed Books, | 

first edition. 1834. 11. 2s. 


National Portrait: Gallery of Illustrious and Emi- 
nent Personages of the Nineteenth Century, with | 


Memoirs by W. Jerdan, Esq. 5 vols, 


India-paper | 





1830-34. 6/. 17s. 6d. 


proofs. 


an equal size, on coloured paper, prefixing titles 
specially printed for this unique series. 20/. 

Galerie du Palais Royal, dite d’Orleans, 3 vols. 
India paper impressions. Paris, ——-. 241. 

Gallery of the Old Masters: a Selection of Twenty= 
five of the most admired and beautiful Subjects, the 
productions of Old Masters, such Pictures being now 
in Great Britain, in several Collections ; exquisitely 
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coloured, and finished in the highest style, mounted 
on tinted cardboard, each picture within gold lines; 
with descriptive text by Tresham, Ottley, and 
Tomkins. 1818. 400. 

Holbein. Portraits of the Court of Henry VIIIth, 
from eighty-four original Drawings in the Royal 
Collection, with Biographical Tracts by Ed. Lodge, 
Esq. Norroy King of Arms, An original copy of 
the first edition, pubiished by Chamberlaine. 1792. 
561. 

Homeri Ilias, et Hymni ad Cererem, Grace, typis 
Bodonianis, 4 vols. Imperial edition, dedicated to 
Napoleon I., edited bv L. Lamberti, with an Italian 
translation of the Hymn to Ceres by the same. 
Printed on the best vellum paper, only eighteen said 
to be struck off. Parma, 1808. 141. 14s. 

James I. (King of England) Works, published by 
James Montague, Bishop of Winchester. 1616. 2J. 7s. 

James I. Another very fine copy. 1616. 31. 6s. 

Knight (H. Gally) Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Italy. 2 vols. in 1, eighty plates. Large paper. Only 
twenty copies printed on this paper, and finished in 
the like exquisite manner. 1843-4. 91. 

Lodge (Ed.) Portraits of Illustrious Personages of 
Great Britain, with Memoirs, Biographical and 
Historical. 4 vols. 240 fine heads after authenticated 
pictures. Original edition, a beautiful copy. 1821-34. 
25/. 10s. 

Lucani Pharsalia, ex optimis exemplaribus emen- 
data (curavit A. A. Renouard). Finely printed on 
vellum, only five copies so taken. Parisiis, Didot, 
1795. The editor's reserved and unique copy. 181. 

Macrobius, editio princeps ; fine copy, with capitals 
richly ornamented in colours, and gilt in the Italian 
style. From the Duke of Sussex’s collection. Ven. 
N. Jenson, 1472. 100. 17s. 6d. 

Martius (Dr. Ph. de) Genera et Species Palmarum, 
quas in Itinere par Brasiliam annis 1817-20 collegit 
et descripsit, complete in X fasciculi. Large imp. 
size. Monachii, 1823-50. 157. 10s. 

Meyrick (Sir S. R.) Critical Inquiry into Antient 
Armour. 3 vols. plates, finely coloured; an original 
copy. 1824. 61. 17s. 6d. 

Montaigne (Michael de) Essaves, or Morall, Poli- 
tike, and Militarie Discourses, three books translated 
by John Florio. First edition, and that supposed to 
have been in Shakespeare’s library; arms of King 
James I. on the sides. Val. Sims for E. Blount, 
1603. 51. 

Monstrelet (Enguerran de) Chroniques de France, 
&c. 3vols. in 2. Lettres Gothiques; a very pure 
and large copy of the works of this esteemed chroni- 
cler. Paris, Ant. Verard. 204. 

Musée Francais, ou Collection complete des Tab- 
leaux, Statues, et Bas-reliefs qui composent la Col- 
lection Nationale, avec l’explication des sujets, publié 
par M. Robillard-Peronville et Laurent, 4 vols. 
Paris 1803-11. Original edition ; Count Labedoyere’s 
copy, beautiful proofs before letters. 102/. 

Musée Royal, publié par Henri Laurent, avec de- 
scriptions, par MM. Visconti, Guizot, et le Comte de 
Clarac, 2 vols. 161 beautiful proof impressions of the 
engravings. Par. 1516-22. An original copy, for- 
merly belonging to Count Labedoyere, published at 
3840 franes 350. 

Psalterium Davidis Prophetw, Greeco Latinum 
_ Crastoni. Editio princeps, Mediolani, 1481. 
151. 15s. 

Ralph (James) History of England during the 
Reigns of King William III., Queen Anne, and King 
George I., 2 vols. 1744-46. 31. 4s. 

Selby (P. J.) Illustrations of British Ornithology 
(Land, 93 plates, and Water Birds, 129 plates), 
2 vols.; the plates most brilliantly coloured. Edinb 
1821-34. Accompanied with two volumes of descrip- 
tive text. 201. 

Silvestre (J. B.) Universal Paleography, trans- 
lated from the French, and edited with corrections 
and notes by Sir Frederic Madden, 2 vols. imperial 
folio, with two vols. of text in 8vo. Henry G. Bohn. 
1850. 271. 

Strange (Sir R.) Engravings after splendid Histori- 
cal Paintings by the most celebrated Painters of the 
Roman, Florentine, Lombard, Venetian, and other 
Schools, on 50 plates. Very fine original impressions, 
having been first present@d by the engraver to his 
relation the Hon. Anne Strange, by that Lady to her 
grandchild Isabella Katherina Dennistoun, and by 
ve! to the late Robert Cutlar Fergusson, Esq. 1768. 
vol. 

Vaticano (I!) Descritto ed Ilustrato da Erasmo 
Pistolesi, con Disegni a contorni diretti dal Pittore 
Camillo Guerra e T. de Vivo, 8 vols. The dedica- 
tion copy. Rome, 1829-38. 502. 

Testament (New), translated by Tyndale. Black 
letter, with woodcuts to the Revelations; wanting 
the title and three following leaves, and the last leaf 
of the first sheet, otherwise a fine large copy. Exces- 
sively rare. 1549. Not more than three or four 
perfect copies are known. 202. 

Mather (Cotton) Memorable Providences, relating 
to Witchcrafts and Possessions. A very rare edition. 
By the heirs and successors of Andrew Anderson. 
1697. 41. 6s. 

A New and most exact Account of the fertile and 
famous Colony of Carolina (on the Continent of 
America), as also an Account of the Islands of Ber- 
mudas, &c. Extremely rare. Dublin, 1683. 42. 12s. 
A Short Account from, and Description of, the 





Isthmus of Darien, where the Scots Colony are Set- 
tled, with the map engraved by Aytoun. Extremely 
rare. Edinburgh, printed and sold by John Val- 
lange, &c. 1699. 5. 7s. 6d. 

Prayer. The Booke of Common Prayer, and Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, and other parts of 
Divine Service, for the use of the Church of Scotland, 
black letter, Edinburg, by Robert Young, 1637—The 
Psalter; or, Psalmes of David, according to the last 
Translation in King James his Time, as they shall be 
said or sung throughout all the Churches of Scotland, 
black letter, ib. id. 1636. In 1 vol. large paper, fine 
old English binding, with the Royal Arms stamped 
on the sides, gilt edges, excessively rare. Only two 
other copies on large paper of this volume are known. 
The present, as usual, concludes on the last leaf with 
the catchword “Certaine.”’ 132. 

Prayer. The Book of Common Prayer, with the 
Psalter, after the Translation of the Great Bible, 
black letter. by Robert Barker, 1639—Psalmes by 
Sternhold, Hopkins, and others, black letter, with 
musical notes, printed by E. G. for the Company of 
Stationers, 1640. In 1 vol. fine copies, original binding, 
with clasps. This edition contains after the Psalter 
four leaves consisting of “ Certaine Godly Prayers,” 
which are presumed to be the same as those which 
were cancelled in nearly all copies of the Scotch 
Prayer-book printed in Edinburgh in 1637. See 
previous Article. 2/. 16s. 

By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
in last week, and Monday of the present week, the 
remainder of the Library of the late S. W. Singer, 
Esq. The total amount realised by the sale wus 
11317. 16s. 6d We gave in our last publication some 
of the lots, with their prices, disposed of during the 
first three days sale; we now add a similar selection 
from the books of the last four days’ sale. 

Bulwer (J.) Chirologia and Chironomia, 2 vols. in 
one. 1644. 12 

Butler (S.) Hudibras, with Dr. Grey's Annotations, 
3 vols. large paper, India proofs of the plates and 
vignettes. 1819. 2/. 6s. 

Caulfield (J.) Portraits, Memoirs and Characters 
of Remarkable Persons, 3 vols. in one. 1813. 12. 

Cervantes (M. de) Don Quixote, translated by 
Motteux, with Notes and Life by J. G. Lockhart, 
5 vols. Edinb. 1822. 11. 7s. 

Chalmers (A.) General Biographical Dictionary, 
32 vols. 1812-17. 5. 2s. 6d. 

Camden Society's Publications from the commence- 
ment, 46 vols. 1838-52. 32. 11s. 

Cervantes Saavedra (M. de) El ingenioso Hidalgo 
Don Quixote de la Mancha; second edition of the 
first part, exhibiting considerable alterations and 
corrections, French calf extra, g.e. by Thouvenin. 
Madrid, 1608. With autograph of Perez, the cele- 
brated Secretary of ,State, and also with that of Ch. 
Nodier. This may be considered as the first edition 
of the present standard text as finally improved by 
Cervantes himself. It is very scarce, and M. Libri’s 
copy sold for 7. 7s. 81. 10s. 

Chester Mysteries. De Deluvio Noe; De Occisione 
Innocentium. Privately printed by J. H. Markland, 
Esq., as his contribution to the Roxburgh Club ; 
presentation copy, with Editor’s autograph inscrip- 
tion. 1818. 42. 4s. 

Coleridge (S. 7.) Literary Remains, 4 vols. calf 
gilt. 1836-39. 17. 15s. 

Dante, La Divina Comedia, col Comento di G. 
Biagioli, 3 vols. Parigi, 1818-19. 12. 

Coleman (C.) Mythology of the Hindus, plates. 
1832. 11. 11s. 

Crompton (R.) The Mansion of Magnanimitie. 
Black letter, rare. Printed for William Ponsonby, 
1599. 51. 5s. 

Daniell (S.) Drammaticke Poems. 1635. 31. 6s. 

Cowley (A.) Works, portrait by Faithorne. Beau- 
tiful copy. 1678. 10. 

Dennistoun (J.) Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, 
8vols. 1851. 10. 7s. 

Donne (Dr. J.) Works, with Life by H. Alford, 
6 vols. 1839. 1. 12s. 

Drama (Ancient British) 3 vols. roy. 8vo. 1810. 
1. 15s. 

Drayton (M.) Barrons Wars, with England's 
heroicall Epistles (and Sonnets); veryrare. Printed 
by J. R. for N. Ling, 1603. 20. 7s. 

Du Cange, Glossarium ad Scriptores media et 
infime Latinitatis in Compendium redactum et 
auctum a J.C. Adelung, 6 vols. Halw, 1772-84. 
21. 5s. 

Dunlop (J.) History of Roman Literature, 3 vols. ; 
very scarce. 1824-28. 12. 18s. 

Duwes (Giles) Introductorie for to lerne to rede, to 
pronounce, and to speake Frenche trewly, compyled 
for the Lady Mary of England, Daughter to Henry 
VIII., black letter, very rare, but wants last leaf, 
blue morocco, g. e. by F. and T. Aitken. John 
Waley, n.d. This curious grammar was (as we learn 
from two acrostics) written by Giles Dawes, alias De 
Vadis, who, as he tells us himself, was French Tutor 
to the Prince Arthur. the noble King Henry now 
living, the Queens of France and Scotland, and the 
Marquis of Exeter. He was also Librarian at West- 
minster to Henry VII. and Henry VIII. “ The 
second Boke” has a distinct titlepage, and contains 
several verses written in French. Bindley’s copy 
sold for 171. 17s. 7l. 5s. 





Esquemeling (J.) Bueaniers of America, 2 vols 
— 31. 17s. 
rayton (M.) Poly-Olbion (in verse), 2 parts in 1. 

1622 él. wy 

Elyot (Sir T.) The Banket of Sapience, Black 
letter, fine copy. Ihon Daye, 1557. 14, 7s. 

Fortunatus (mit seinem Seckel and Wiinschhutlein). 
Black letter, very rare, fine copy in green morocco, 
g.e. Gedruckt und vollendt in Auspurg, 1518. 6/. 6s. 

Fuller (T.) Worthies of England and Wales, with 
notes by J. Nichols, 2 vols, 1811. 12. 9s. 

Felltham (Owen) Resolves. Frontispiece, fine copy 
in the original binding. 1661. IJ. 


By MR. NISBET, Hanover-street, Edinburgh.— 
The sale of the second portion of the late Dr. Lee’s 
extensive library was brought to a close on Wednes- 
day week. The books included the Principal's col- 
lection of different editions of the Scriptures in Eng- 
lish. These were almost all in very indifferent con- 
dition, being very dirty, and in general imperfect. 
We note the prices realised for some of tke lots. The 
Bible, in folio, printed by Walley, brought 182. 18s. 
Two very imperfect copies of the Bible, by Bassan- 
dyne, chiefly curious as the first printed in Scotland, 
brought respectively 9/. 5s. and 7/. 12s. 6d.; they 
were, however, imperfect, both at beginning and end. 
The standard edition of the Bible, printed at Oxford 
in 1769, 32. 10s. Two editions of the Bible in octavo, 
printed in London in 1608 and 1612, realised respec- 
tively 52. 5s. and 4/.19s. The Psalms, printed by 
Schilders at Middleburgh in 1602, 3/. Another trans- 
lation by Zachary Boyd, 3/. 8s. Various fragments 
of different editions of Knox’s Liturgy, 82. 12s. 
Cotton Mather’s (of New England) ** Bloody Tenant 
Washed,” 3/.5s. Sandys’ *“*Parapbrase upon the 
Divine Poems” (the Psalms), 1/. 14s. The Book of 
Common Praver, 1642, 2/. 11s. A collection of tracts 
on Scottish Church history, in 17 vols., brought 
91. 98., &e. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Aun—A New Practical and Easy Method of Learning the 
Hebrew Language, after the system of F. Ahn. Translated 
by A Oppler. 12mocl4s. Thimm 

AMEUNEY—Notes from the Life of a Syrian. By Antonius 
Ameuney, of Syria, being extracts from the MS. Biography 
now preparing nf eaenig 9 with an Appeal on behalf of 
80,000,000 of the Human Family. 12mo swd 1s. 

Lennett 

BIRTHDAY Visit (The) to Holly Farm. By the Author of 
i ell “Carl Krinken,” &c. 18mo cl 1s. Routledge 
and Co 

ConynEARE—Family Prayers for a Week for Use in his own 
Household. By the late Rev. W. J. Conybeare. 18mo cl 
1s 6d. Longman and Co 

Cook—Jottings from my Journal. By Eliza Cook. Fep 8yvo 
bds 28; cl 2s 6d. Routledge and Co 

Cook—Poems by Eliza Cook. New edit, in 1 vol illustrated, 
fep 8vo cl 5s. Routledge and Co 

Doran—The Book of the Princes of Wales, heirs to the Crown 
ofEngland. By Dr. Doran. Cr 8vo cl 12s 6d. R. Bentley 

DrumMonp—Free Willin relation to Statistics, A lecture by 
Robert Blackley Drummond. 8vo swd 6d. Whitfield 

Fisuer—The Instructor; or Young Man's Best Companion, 
containing the mode of acquiring reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and book-keeping, merchant’s accounts, method of 
measuring artificer's work, the mechanical powers explained, 
&c. By Geo. Fisher. New edit corrected by the Rev. G. N. 
Wright. 12mo cl 2s 6d. Dean and Son 

Gasc—Key to the Materials for French Prose Composition ; 
being Selections from the best English Prese Writers trans- 
lated into French, with Notes. By Ferdinand E. A. Gasc. 
Fep 8vo cl 6s. Bell and Daldy 

Gasc—Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selec- 
tions from the best English Prose Writers, to be turned into 
French, with Idiomatic Renderings of Difficult Passages, 
Notes, and Practical Hints to Translators. By Ferdinand 
F. A. Gase. New edition. Fep 8vo cl 4s 6d. Bell and Daldy 

GLapsTonE—Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the Financial State and Prospects of the Country, delivered 
in the House of Commons on Friday, Feb. 10th, 1860. (Re- 
printed by permission from the 7imes, and corrected by the 
Author.) 8vo swd ls. J. W. Parker and Son 

GrossMITH—Government upon First Principles, Proved and 
Illustrated, Analogically. By John Grossmith, 8vo cl 7s 6d. 
Piper and Co 

Havwoxp—A Memoir of Captain M. M. Hammond, late of the 
Rifle Brigade. Newedit Cr8svocl5s. J. Nisbet and Co 

Hawkixs—A Comparative View of the Human and Animal 
Frame. With ten large tinted lithographs. By Water- 
house Hawkins. Folio cl 12s. Chapman and Hall 

HawTHnorne—Transformation: or, The Romance of Monte 
Beni. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 3 vols. post 8vo cl 31s 6d. 
Smith, Elder, and Co 

Hoare—The Veracity of the Book of Genesis, with the Life 
and Character of the Inspired Historian. By the Rev. 
William H. Hoare. 8vo cl ¥s 6d. Longman and Co 

Homer—The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Alexander Pope. 
New edit 18mo cl 2s 6d. Routledge and Co 

Hook—Fathers and Sons. By Theodore -Hook. (Parlour 
Library, Vol. 207) Fep 8vo bds 2s. C. H. Clarke 

Hovupis—Memoirs of Robert Houdin, Ambassador, Author, 
and Conjuror. Written by Himself. Second edit, post 8vo 
canvas 5s. Chapman and Hall 

Hutrron—Devotional Exercises designed for the Use of Fami- 
lies and Individuals: to which are subjoined Prayers for 
Particular Occasions. By the Rev Joseph Hutton. Fourth 
edit, revised by his Son, the Rev Joseph Hutton. 12mo cl 
3s 6d. E. T. Whitfield. 

KENNEDY—W ork and Conflict; or, the Divine Life in its Pro- 
gress. A book of Facts and Histories. By the Rev. John 
Kennedy. Fep8vocl 3s 6d. Religious Tract Society. 

Kyitt—The Life of the Rev. Richard Knill, of St. Peters- 
burgh; being Selections from his Reminiscences, Journals, 
and Correspondence, with a Review of his Character, by the 
late Rev, John Angell James, Edited by Charles M. 
Birrell, New edit small cr 8vo cl 486d. Jas. Nisbet and Co. 

LANDELS—Woman's Sphere and Work, considered in the 
Light of Scripture; a Book for Women. By William 
Landels. New edit, small cr 8vo cl 8s 6d. Jas. Nisbet and 
C 


oO. 

Law List, 1860 (The) ; being a List of the Judges and Officers 
of the different Courts of Justice ; Counsel, Special Pleaders, 
Conveyancers; and the only authentic and complete list of 
Certificated Attorneys, Notaries, &c., in England and Wales. 
To which are added the Circuits, Judges, Treasurers, 
Registrars, Deputy and High Builiffs of the County Courts, 
and a variety of other useful matters. By William Wilks 
Dalbiac. 12mo roan 7s 6d. Stevens and Norton. 

LEARED—The Causes and Treatment of Imnerfect Digestion. 
By Arthur Leared. Fep 8vo cl 4s, Churchill 
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LEcTrres on the Mountains; or, the Highlands and High- 
landers of Strathspey and Badenoch as they were and as 
_ are. 2nd series, fep 8vo cl 5s. Saunders, Otley, and 


Lire (A) fora Life. By the author of “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,"’ &c. New and revised edition. (Hurst and Blackett’s 
Standard Library, Vol 9.) Cr 8vo cl 5s. Hurst and 
Blackett 

Lyttron—My Novel, by Pisistratus Caxton, or Varieties in 
English Life (in4 vols), Vol3. (Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton's 
— Library Edition, Vol 5). 12mo cl 5s. W. Blackwood 
an 

M'Puun’s New Pocket Lawyer, a Popular Digest of the Law 
of Scotland, according to the latest Decisions and Autho- 
rities. By the Old Lawyer. Section L.—The Domestic 
Legal Adviser. 18mohalf-bd 3s6d. W. R. M'Phun. 

MorGan—Syllabus of a proposed System of Logic. By 
Augustus De Morgan. 8voswdls. Walton and Maberly 

NEw Reading Series—English History. 12mo canvass ls 
Society for reetng Christian Knowledge 

NvuGent—Lord Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden, his Party 
and Times. Fourth edit revised, with a memoir of the 
Author and copious Index ; illustrated with 12 fine portraits. 
Post 8vo cl 5s, (Bohn’ $8 Historical Library for March.) 
yd G Bohn. 

Orro.—A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the 
Violin and all other Bow-Instruments; together with an 
account of the most Celebrated Makers. By Jacob Augustus 
Otto. Translated from the original, with additions and illus- 
trations, By John — 2nd edit greatly enlarged, 8vo 


cl 5s. R. Cocks and Co. 
Par_ey—Universal History, on the Basis of Geography. By 
Peter Parley. For the use of Families and Schools, Tllus- 


trated by maps engraved on steel from the latest Autho- 
a By A. G. Findlay. Seventh edit 1lémo cl gilt 5s. 
y. Tegg. 

PuiLtus—A Paper on some curious and original discoveries 
concerning the Re-settlement of the seed of Abraham in 
Syria and Arabia, with Mathematical and Geographical 
Scripture Proots. By Major J. Scott Phillips. 2nd edit 
royal 8voswdéd, Jno. Smith, Aberdeen, 

REEVE—Lectures on the Thirty-second Psalm. Preached in 
Portman-Chapel, Baker-street, during Lent 1859. By the 
Rev. Reeve. New edit small cr 8vo cl 3s. 6d. Jas. 
Nisbet and Co. 

Ross AND Gispps—The Universal Decorator. Edited by John 
William Ross. Illustrated by William Gibbs. New series, 
Vol. I. 4to cl 7s 6d. Houlston and Wright 

Rotru—Contributions to the Hygienic Treatment of Paralysis, 
and of Paralytic Deformities. Illustrated by numerous 
cum With a Short Sketch of Rational Medical Gymnas- 

tic or, Tine Movement Cure. With thirty-eight engra- 


vings. By M. Roth, M.D. 8vocl3s 6d. Groombridge and 
Sons 

Scorr—The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. Vol. 15. 

The Bride of Lammermoor—2. The Black Dwarf. LIllust. 


l2mo cl 4s 6d. A. and C. Black, Edinburgh 

Scottr—The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. Vol. 16. 
orem. Illust. 12mo cl 4s 6d. A. and C. Black, Edin- 

urgh 

SEason Ticket (The). 
R. Bentley 

SHERWOOD—The Nun: a Narrative. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
Fep 8vo cl gt 2s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Srtmpson And WisE—The Keadiest Reckoner ever Invented, 
for assisting Tradesmen, Merchants, Gentlemen, &c., in 
finding the amount, at any given price, ofany number from 
one to one thousand; with a list of Stamps and General 
Commercial Information. By Stephen Simpson and Ed- 
ward Wise. 12th edition. Ke- ss : Charles Ody 
Rooks. Royal 18me cl 2s 6d; roan ¢ W. Tegg 

SmitH—Hemorrhoids and Prolapsus el - Rectum: their 
Pathology and Treatment ; with especial reference to the 
Application of Nitric Acid. By Henry Smith, 2nd edition. 
12mo cl 8s. Churchill 

SourH—Adam in Paradise, or a View of a Man in his first 
state, as he came out of the hands of his Maker. By Robert 
South, with an analysis and preface by Basil Montagu. 
18mo swd 6d, James Cornish 

SzEMERE—Hungary from 1848 to 1860. By Bartholomew de 
Szemere. Fcp 8vo cl 6s, R. Bentley 

TALEs from Bentley. Vol IIL. fep 8vo bds 1s 6d. R. Bentley 

TaLtes from Blackwood. Vol VIIL fep 8vo cl ls 6d. W. 
Blackwood and Sons 

TEmPLE—The Investors’, Purchasers’, and Valuers’ Guide, 
showing at a glance the Rate of Interest Property Pays the 
Purchaser and Seller, from 1 to 25 per cent. Interest, and 
from 1/. to 1000/. per Annum Income, 12moswd ls, 
Temple 

TROLLopE—The Three Clerks ; a Novel. By Anthony Trollope. 
New edit Fcp 8vo canvass, 3s 6d. R. Bentley. 

WHEWELL—On the Philoso shy of Discovery, Chapters His- 
torical and Critical. By William W heweil. Including the 
Completion of the Third Edition of the Philosophy of 
p= Inductive Sciences. 12mo cl 9s. J. W. Parker and 


By Sam Slick. Post 8vo cl 10s 6d, 


Wi anow. —The Precious Things of God, By Octavius Wins- 
low. Newedit Fep 8vo cl 5s. James Nisbet and Co 

Woop—Danesbury House, By Mrs. Henry Wood. Fep 8vo 
swd 1s; cl lséd and 2s. Houlston and Wright. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE SCALE of CHARGES for 
ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 








Four Lines, or Thirty Words .......000000 

Each additional Line (about Ten Words) .. 
Half Column 
Whole Column. ............ 210 0 


SHBEE and DANGERFIELD, 

















CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


OF CELEBRITIES IN 


Kiterature, Science, and Art. 
—-—-— > — 
HE CRITIC for MARCH 24 will 
contain a PORTRAIT of 


THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, ESQ. 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch A 
copy sent in return for seven stamps. 





THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 

1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 

No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 

No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, August 7, No, 498 

No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426, 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No. 430, 

. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435. 

7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 

. 8, M. LECOMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan.1,No.44% 

. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448, 

. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No, 452, 

. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 

No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 

No. 13, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463 

. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 

No. 15 SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 47 

. 16, W. HOWARD RUSSELL, August 6, No. 474. 

. 17, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478. 

. 18, PROFESSOR FARADAY, October 8, No. 483. 

No. 19. JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, November 5, No. 487. 

. 20. The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 496. 


Portraits of Sir E. B. LYTTON, and others, will follow, 
from Photographs by Mr. MaYaLl, Messrs. MAULL and PoLr- 
BLANK, Mr. CLARKINGTON, Mr. HERBERT WATKINS, and other 
eminent photographic artists. 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
ofthe Critic, from July Ist, 1858. 

Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, 


ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—Established 


in 1838.—An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 
Dr. Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor's, 97, High-street, Mary- 
lebone, London. Sold at 1s. per bottle by all Chemists and 
Stationers. 


j HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. Rk. b. is 
enabled to execute every description of Printing on very "ad- 
vantageous terms, his office being furnished wish a large and 
choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, 
HypRAULic and other PREssEs, and every modern improve- 
ment in the printing art. A SpeciMEN Book of Tyres, and 
information for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BakRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


IMPORT ANT ANNOU NC E} [ENT. —MET. ALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of “the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
eheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
bation, and defy competition, Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are 
put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AN <D 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable tor the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 
91, on New York; and at 37, Gracechurch- street, 
ondol, 


J AMADIO’S STUDENTS’ BOX of 
« MICROSCOPIC PREPARATIONS, containing six 
dozen beautiful specimens in polished mahogany box, fitted 
with racks, brass lock and key, &c., produced under 
J. AMADIO’'S immediate superintendence, specially adapted 
for the Student, Price 3/. 18. 6d. 


MICROSDOPIC 


No. . 413 
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Strand, W.C. 
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ENSON’S WATCHES. 
“Perfection of Sn nee Post. 
Gold Watches ... . 4 to 100 guineas. 
Silver Watches... ««. 2 to 50 guineas. 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E. Cc. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE and I DIS- 
COUNT B: ANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or siete per : a at Call. 


, Manager. 











Offices, 5, Cannon-street’ West, EC 


AS FITTINGS and LAMPS of every 
description.—The cheapest and most recherché collec- 

tion in Europe.—F. Spark and Co., Manufacturers, London. 
Show Rooms 144, Oxford-street, W., opposite Bond-street. 
Competent Gas Fitters sent to any part of England, Esti- 


mates free. uA bs __- 
YHE TWO GUINEA DINING-ROOM 
CHANDELIER, for three lights, to slide, with cut glasses 
complete. See this chandelier before purchasing elsewhere. 
—F. Spark and Co., Manufacturers, London. Show Kooms 
144, Oxford-street, W., opposite Bond-street. 


HE 60s. DRAWING-ROOM CRYSTAL 
LUSTRE, richly cut and of elegant design, for three 
lights complete. Purchasers of gas fittings should inspect the 
London Show Rooms (the largest in the trade) of F. Spark 
and Co., 144, Oxford-street, W., opposite Bond-street. 


DUTY _oFF CLOCKS. — NOTICE. — 


J. BENNETT wiil, on the passing of the New Tariff, offer 
the whole of his extensive collection of French C locks, in 
Marble, Gilt, Bronze, and every other description, at the full 
reduction of ten per cent. from the present marked prices. 
As the New Tariff applies to Swiss Watches, his entire 
Stock of Watches, of every kind of Swiss manufacture, will 
be offered to the public at a similar reduction. His premises 
having been recently enlarged, and his Stock greatly in- 
creased, J. BENNETT Offers the full reduction off the largest 
possible selection.—BENNET‘T'S Watch Manufactory, 65 and 
64, Cheapside. 

WINE no LONGER an EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—REDUCED DUTIES.—European Wines: 
Ports, 24s. per doz. ; Sherries, 20s. ; Clarets, 20s.; Champagne, 
34s.; South African Ports and Sherries, 20s. Spirits: Cognac 
Brandy, 22s. per gallon; Hollands, 30s. per doz.; Colonial 
Brandy. 15s. per gallon. Terms, Cash. —ANDREW and 
HUGHES, 27, Crutched-friars, Mark- lane, E.C. 
NOTICE.— —TO INDUCE A NEW TRIAL. 
OUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
At 20s, and 24s. per doz. bottles included, 
The eres r" of which has now reached 420,000 doz. per 
amnum. (* Vide Board of Trade returns”). 
A case containing four samples, sealed and labelled, will be 
forwarded on receipt of 30 postage stamps, viz.— 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Sherry. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Port. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Madeira. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Amontillado. 
Bottles and Case included. 
COLONIAL BRANDY, very superior, 15s. per gallon. 
BEST GIN, full strength, lls. 3d. per gallon, 
Price lists free on application. 
Address—MR. ANTHONY BROUGH, Wine and Spirit 
___ Importer, 29, Strand, “London, Ww. c. 

















Reduction of the Wi ine Duties. 


= 
UROPEAN AND COLONIAL 
WINE COMPANY, 122, PALL-MALL, 8. W. 
The promoters of the above Company beg to announce that 
they have reduced their Tariff of Prices, and now offer their 
Patrons the full benetit of the new enactment. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY... ..20s, and 24s, per doz. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT 20s. and 24s, e 
The finest ever nga to pena country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY os 
The standard of excellence. 
SPLENDIDOL D PORT (Ten years in the wood) 37s. a - 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 34s. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per dozen. 
St. JULIEN CLARET (pure & without acidity) 24s. * 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY... 2s. and 60s. pe 
Bottles and Pack ig ncluded., 
Six dozen delivered free to any railway station in England 








e002 Se ® 






or Wales. Terms, cash or reference. Price Lists sent free on 
application, — Ss WILLIAM REID TIPPLNG, Manager _ 
ENDERS, ST OVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMNEY-PIEC ES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
we, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
ON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment 
of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and 
General Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments 
and two sets of bars, 31. 15s. to 337. 10s.; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; steel fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/. ; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; chimne *y-pieces, 
from 1/. 8s, to 80/. ; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4Z. 4s. 
fhe BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth plates. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 


LITHOGRAPHIC in PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTIES; 

















Estimates given for the Illustration of Periodical and other 
publications. 


B OOK BINDING.—BOOKBINDING 

Executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 
GROLIER, and ILLUMINATED—in every style of su- 
perior finish, by English and foreign workmen.—JOSEPH 
ZAEHNSDORE, English and _ Foreign Bookbinder, 30, 
Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 








PAPER and ENVELOPES, the cheapest 


house in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid note, five 
quires for 6¢d.; super thick do., five quires for 1s.; commer- 
cial do., 3s. 6d. per ream ; super thick cream envelopes, 6d. per 
100; large blue do., 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. 6d. ; straw 
aper, 2s. 6d. ; sermon, 48. ; foolscap, 6s. 6d. per ream ; black- 
ordered note, five quires for 1s.; copybooks, 12s., 18s., and 21s 
per gross. A really good steel pen, 1s. 3d. per gross. As sample 


packet, containing upwards of fifty specimens of paper and 
envelopes, to; gether with illustrated catalogue, sent (post free) 
for six stamps, 
Copy 
turing 8 
E.C, 


Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. 
address — PARTRIDGE and COZENS, Manufac- 
tationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, 


Established twenty years. 








Interior of Highland Home, View of Dover, 
Sheepwashing, The Corsairs’ Tale, The Death of Ananias, 
2s. 6d. each, or post free for 32 stamps. 

GREAT EASTERN.—Microscopic Photographs of the Great 
Eastern, post free on receipt of 32 stamps. 

MICROSCOPES from 10s. 6d. to 120 guineas. 
J. AMADLO’S IMPROVED COMPOUND MICRO- 
SCOPES, 2/. 12s. 6d.; Students’, 31. 13s. 6d. 

“Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and 
are excellent of their kind, the more expensive one especially.” 
—Household Words, No. 345, 

J. AMADIO'S BOTANICAL MICROSCOPE, packed in 
mahogany case, with three powers, condenser, pincers,and two 
slides, will show the animalcula in water, price 18s. 6d. 

The Field newspaper, under the gardening department, 
gives the following valuable testimony: “It is marvellously 
cheap, and will do everything which the lover of nature can 
wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open air.’’— 
June 6, 1657. 

7. THROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Just published, Second Edition, an Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, containing the names of 1500 microscopic ob- 
jects, post free for six stamps. 


Congratulation, 





a ARTISTS, and PRINTERS : iin thie Comey. 
COLOURS, ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and ENGRA- | ready, Dr. Livingstone, Cardinal Wiseman, Charles Dickens, " i 

_ VERS on WOOD and COPPER, No. 22, BEDF ‘ORD- STREET, | Albert Smith, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Ecce Homo, Paul preach- ae from ...++-- 12s. 67. to £20 0s. each 

10 COVENT-GARDEN ing at Athens, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Houses of Parliament, Shower Baths, from.. w 88. Od. to 6 Os. each 

The 51. Bank Note, Smuggler’s Watching, Windsor ¢ ‘astle, Lamps (Moderateur), from ... 6s. 0d. to 7 7s. each 


(All other kinds at -— same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil.. . 4s. Od. per gallon, 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 


DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns, Tin dish covers, 
7s. 6d. the set of six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. the set of six; 
elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. the set. Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 3/. 11s. to 87. 8. 
the set; Sheffield plated, 107. to 16/. 10s. the set: block tin hot 
water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 50s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 117. 11s. 


\j ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
Nyustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish-covers 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
ieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
<ettles, Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Furniture, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen large 
Show-rooms at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, New- 
man-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London. 











Established 1820. 
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ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 


Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post. 

Money orders to Joun BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
_ 655 and 64, Cheapside. 


__ WHEN YOU ASK FO 
+ xr 7 + 
Quen FIELD PATEN T STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHE RSP YON and Co., G lasgow and London. 


IVEN AWAY.—NERVOUSNESS: ‘Its 


Cause and Cure. A New Medical Guide, written by a 
Physician for the Self-Cure of Nervousness, Indigestion, &o, 
Free by post to any address on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope. Adress to Mr. Suir, 8, Burton Crescent, Tavis- 
ae ia London, w.c. 


Y ACT of GRATITUDE.—5000 Pam- 
os ts to be given away by a Clergyman, who, having 
been effectually cured of Loss of Memory, Dimness of Sight, 
Lassit . Indigestion, &c., considers it his duty, in gratitude 
tothe author, and for the benefit of others, to publish the 
means used. He will, therefore, send free, on receipt of a 
directed envelope, and two stamps to prepay postage, a copy 
of the 7 containing every information required. Address, 












“M. A. » North umberland- place, Bay swater, London. 
A BOOK ON DIE T FOR INVALIDS SENT GRATIS TO 
} AFFLICTED. 
' 
} 


PERSON eiiioen been afflicted for many 
years with CONSUMPTIVE SYMPTOMS, nervous- 
ness, indigestion, and other distressing disorders of a very 
serious nature, and incapacitated for the pleasures or business 
of life, w ill send information of the treatment by which he 
became restored to perfect health, on receipt of a stamped 
directed envelope, addressed to G. E., Esq., No. 10, Regent's 
Park-road, London. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
mMamtop Ya , p 
S rATISTICS SHOW THAT 50,000 PER- 
SONS annually fall victims to Pulmonary Disorders, 
including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and Respiratory 
Organs revention is at all times better than cure; be, 
therefore, ared during the wet and wintry season with 
a supply of KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which pos- 
sess the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, a Cough or 
Cold; they are good alike for the young or for the aged. Sold 
in Boxes, Is. 1}¢., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, 
by. T. Keatrxa, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists, ‘&e. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the Cure of 


Dropsice ul Affections,—The causes of dropsy are very vari- 
ous; it is often engendered by the morbid state of the system. 
When the circulation is sluggish, impoverished, or impure, 
the first thing to be done to effect a cure is to correct the de- 

raved humours of the blood, and give tone to the stomach. 
This is effectually accomplished by a course of Holloway’s 
Pills. They are a gentle but most.effective aperient and _puri- 




















fier; they speedily put the whole system into order, and give 
the patient more strength and sounder health than perhaps he 
ever enjoyed before at any period of his life. Directions for 


the use of Holloway’s Pills accompany each box. 


Pars in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUM- 
- BAGO, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, 
NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, &c.—Dr. DE ROOS’ RENAL 
PILLS are the most safe and efficacious remedy for the above 
dangerous complaints, which frequently end in stone, and a 
lingering death. For depression of spirits, blushing, incapa- 
city for society, study or business, giddiness, drowsiness, 
sleep withe ut re freshment, nervousness and insanity itself, 
wh n arising from or cc mbined with these diseases, they are 
une jnalled.. —2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s. and 33s. per box, through all 
Chemists, or sent free on recei ipt of stamps, by Dr. De Roos, 
10, Berners-street, Oxford- street, London. 


D° YOU WANT ‘LU XURI ANT, HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RUSSELL'S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly perfumed toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, &c., in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check greynessin 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anywhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny 
stamps, by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Ragian-street, Kentish-town, 
London. ; 
rDTTY TO DoD OTTT pH 
PUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
& WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON'’S celebrated 
REMEDY h as be -en successf 
uy rplic able to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBLE 
, however bad or long-stand ing, in male or female 
re, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing 
nog f ‘necessity for wearing trusses, &c. Sent 
ce of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps or post-office 
.R AL Hs H THOMSON 28, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
own, London.—Attendance daily, except Sunday, from 11 till 
12 o'clock. An explanatory book’ and testimonials sent, post 
free, for six penny st: amps. 














il in curing thousands of cases, ¢ 



















D2. YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—If so, use ROSALIE COUPELLE’S 
CRINUTRIAR. The only preparation to be depended on for 
the growth of Hair, Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.,in a few 
weeks, preventing its loss, restoring it in baldness, as also 
curling, nourishing, beautifying, and strengthening the hair, 
and checking greyness. It is most unique, and never- -failing, 
and for the nurse ‘ry is strongly recommended by the Faculty 
equalled in promoting a fine healthy head of hair, and 
r ears. Sent post free on receipt of 
24 penny stamps, , by Miss CovpE.ieé, 69, Castle-street, New- 
man-street. ‘L ondon, W., and through all Chemists, in bottles, 
2s.—Mr. Willi ums, 8, Lowther-street, Liverpool—* I can 
now sh as fine a he ad of hair as any person, solely from 
using r ( ‘rit lutriar.” Mr. Halley, Cumbernauld—" It sur- 
panece over) hing. 
“FIVE MINUTES’ ADVICE ON THE HAIR,” Whiskers, 
&c., with List of Agents, sent post free for four penny 
stamps, 


KX OW THYSELF !MARIE 


COUPELLE continues her vivid, interesting, and 
neations of character from the handwriting, in a 

. I rly her own, all others being but feeble imita- 
tions. Pe rsons desirous of knowing their own Characteristics, 
or those of any friend, should send specimens of writing, 
stat ing se x. age, or supposed age, &c., with 14 uncut penny 
nps, and addressed envelope, to Marie Coupellé, 69, Castie- 
aa et, London, W., when they will receive a lengthened de- 
tail of + talents, tastes, virtues, failings, and affections, of 
the writer, with many other things previously unsuspected, 
and calculated to guide in the affairs of life. The thousands 
who acknowledge the value and accuracy of Miss C.’s sketches 

establish their great utility. “The character you sent to 

















useful del 











c: upt. H. is strikingly correct."—R. V. Shutte, Halden, Ten 





tercen. “Some traits pointed out I believed to be unknown 
to any one but myself.""—Miss O'Hara, Carrigatown, Nenagh, 


- 
URNITURE.—WHERE to BUY, 
WHAT to BUY.—P. and 8. BEYFUS are selling the 

28/. Dining-room suite, the 352. Drawing-room suite, the 26/. 
Bedroom suite; Bachelors’ Bedroom, 7/.; and Servants’, 4/. 
Illustrated catalogues gratis, and free by post. Goods car- 
rig e paid to any part of the kingdom.—P. and S. BEYFUS, 
91, 93, and 95, City-road, London. 


Tv ~ % ~ a) y 
GPRING OVERCOATS.—The Volunteer 
lO w rapper, 30s.; the Victor, 25s.; the Inverness, 25s.; the 
Pelissier, 2ls.; ready-made or made to order. The Forty- 
seven Shilling Suits made to order from Scotch Heather and 

Cheviot Tweeds and Angolas, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, 
by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent- 
street, W. Patterns, designs, and directions for self-measure- 
ment sent free. N. B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 


PICED BREAKFAST TONGUES, 73d. 


each, or 3s. 6d. per half-dozen. Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 
63d. and 73d. per Ib Osborne’s Peat-smoked Breakfast 
Bacon, 8d. per 1b. by the half-side. Butters in perfection at 
reasonable rates. A saving of 15 per cent. is effected by the 
as at this establishment on all first-class provisions. 
-ackages gratis. 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Osborne House, 
30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.C 


~ 70 ~ 
NHE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. d., 3s. 10d., and 4s, Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
1s. 3d., 18. 4d., 818. 6d., and 1s. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price cnrrent 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles | of the City. 


KEEP YOUR PREMISES = ne FROM MICE AND 
SPARROY 


J ARBER'S POISONED WHEAT kills 


Mice and Sparrows on the spot.—In 1d., 2d., 4d., and 8d. 
packets, with directions and testimonials. No risk nor 
damage in laying this Wheat about. From « single packet 
hundreds of mice and sparrows are found dead. Agents: 
Barciay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; W. Sutton and 
Co., Bow-churchyard; B. Yates and Co., 25, Budge-row, 
London, and sold by all Druggists, Grocers, &c., throughout 
the United Kingdom.—Barber’s Poisoned Wheat Works, 
Ipswich, removed fr¢ from Eye, Suffolk. 


ILLE COLZA OIL, for MODERATOR 


LAMPS, 4s. and 4s. 6d. per Gallon.—It being essential, in 
order to obtain brilliancy of light, to have oil that is perfectly 
bright and pure, most especial care is taken by WHITMORE and 
CRADDOCK in selecting only from the finest parcels imported 
into this country, and they guarantee its delivery in precisely 
the same fine condition as when drawn from’ the tanks at 
Lille. Its burning qualities are unsurpassed by any known 
oil at present in use.—Delivered free of charge anywhere 
within six miles, and by railway in casks of 25 gallons each 
and upwards. WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, the City Oil 
and Candle Depét, 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, 


E.C. Lists free. 
T ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR, 
StronG, Ricnw, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like ‘the best, and passed off to the consumer 
ata high price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, C heapside ; SLPHINSTONE, 227 \ 
tegent- 


























t.; GOULD, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, 75, St. Paul's; 
FortescvgE, Bayswater; Briss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury-park ; MiLLarp, Camden-town; Jounstox, Charing- 
cross; WEBSTER, Moorgate-st. ; NEWELL, Hackney: DELL, 
Kingsland; BALLARD, Hammersmith: GALLoway, Islington; 
GotTunG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster; PecG, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; Rem, Rus- 
sell-square ; Dopsoy, 98, Blackman-st. ; HoRNIMAN’S s Agents 


in every town. 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—To 


remove or avert the symptoms of indigestion consequent 
on irregularity of diet, torpid liver from sedentary occupation 
or residence in tropical climates, COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS, which have stood the test of public opinion for 
upwards of half a century, are highly recommended for their 
mild aperient, tonic, and ar ‘omatic properties, and forthe power 
they possess in equalising the secretion of the liver and 
strengthening the digestive organs. Prepared only by James 
Cockle, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street: and may be had of 
all medicine vendors, in boxes, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
lls. 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for 

) making quickly, and at small cost, superior Barley 
Water; recommended as a summer drink, cooling in fevers, or 
for mothers nursing, and eminently nutritious as Infants’ 
Food. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and 
best known preparation for making pure gruel; persons of 
weak digestion or constipative habit would derive benefit from 
its use. 

ROBINSON’S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for Porridge 
and Oatcake. The analysis of oatmeal proves it to be a 
strengthening food, and from its blood and bone making 
»rinciple is especially recommended for youth.—ROBINSON, 
BELLVILLE, and Co,, Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion- 
strect, Holborn. Established 1764000 
oo COLLEGE of HEALTH, 

EUSTON-ROAD, LONDON. 

FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, duly APPOINTED for 

the SALE of MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 


MEDICINES: 
Anstralia . Mr. Charlwood. 
savaria... Mr. Gayrhos, 
Baltimore J.C. French and Son. 
Barbadoes Collymore and Gill. 
Miret and Cuyas, 























Bareelona 
Brody Mr. Kornfeld. 
Carthagena .......006 * 

Calcutta......... 
Cape Breton .. 
Constantinople 





Mr. Stampa. 


Copenhagen Michaelsen and Holm, 
Cracow ... Mr. Muldner. 

Elsinore Mr. Steenberg. 

France ... Mr. Moulin. 

Germany and Austria . . Mr. Berck. 

Gibraltar ...... . Mr. Roberts. 

Guernsey . Mr. Cochrane. 


Halifax (N.S.).. 
Hamburg ... 
Honduras ........ 


Mr. M‘Kinlay. 
. Mr. Krauskopf. 
Mr. Henderson. 













Jamaica as Miss Kington. 
Madras R. L. Pereira, Esq. 
Mexico ......... es sovsenese Mr. Togno. 


. Mr. Trudeau, 
New Zealand +» Mr. Parris. 
New YOrk ....0000 ‘. Firth, Pond, and Co, 
Odessa Wm. Wagner, Esq. 


Montreal 








HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, publiée par 


une Société de Professeurs et de Savans, sous la aw 
tion de M. Duruy, format in-12, broché, en vente: 
La terre et ‘homme, par. A: Maury... 
Chronologie universelie, par C. Dre “y88 . 
Histoire ancienne, par J. Guillemin’. 
Histoire greeque, par V. Duruy ..... 
Histoire romaine, par V. Duruy 
Histoire de France, par V. Duruy, 2 vol.. 
Histoire d’ Angleterre, par J. A. Fleury, 2 vol. 
Histoire d’Italie, par J. Zeller ... 
Histoire des Etats scandinaves, 
Histoire des Arabes, par M. Sédillot.. 
Histoire du Portugal, par A. Bouchot . 0 
Histoire de la littérature grecque, par M. A. Pierron.., 4 0 
Histoire de la littérature romaine, par méme auteur... 4 0 
Histoire de la litttérature francaise, par M. J.Demogeot 4 0 
HACHETTE and Co., 18, Sine Mas illiam-street, London 
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. Cc HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT, 
’ T in ° 
EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
__Critic Office, 19, W ellington- street North, Strand, W. W.C. 


2nd edition, just published, price 1s.; post free 14 —_ 


N DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, 
arising from Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic Head 
ache, By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R’C.S8 Surgeon to the 
Roy: al Dispensary for Diseases of the 5 Soho-square. 
London : 6, Strand. 























Third Edition, just published, 2s. “6d. ; free by post, 32 stamps, 


N ERUPTIONS requiring the Use of 
Mercury, and on a safe and effective Mode of adminis- 
tering this Mineral. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgecn 
to the Western Dispensary for Diseases of "the Skin. 
London: T. RicHarDs, 387, Great Queen-street. 


Fifth Edition.—Just published, price 2s.; by post 26 stamps, 


x r " 
EBILITY and IRRITABILITY (Mental 
and Physical), the Causes, Symptoms, Effects, and 
Rational Treatment. By T. H. YEOM: AN, M.D., Physician 
to the General Post-office Letter Carriers’ Provident Institu- 
tion, Author on Consumption; Asthma; renee late 
Editor of the “ People’s Medical Journal.” 
NOTICES OF DR. YEOMAN’S WORKS, 

“This is an excellent little treatise by a clever and clear- 
headed practitioner, Dr. Yeoman is well known by his work 
on Consumpton, and the present publication w ill add to his 
fame." — Weekly Dispatch. 

“Dr. Yeoman has done much to popularise the medical art, 
and to lift the veil of mystery w hich has too long hung over 
it. This is one of his happiest efforts.""—Glasgow Examiner. 

“There is no quackery, no learned mystery, no affectation 
in it; but a plain exposition of the causes, symptoms, and 
rational treatment; ; all set forth with the clearness of a man 
who wishes to be understood, and the earnestness of a man 
who desires to be even gg, pon! pee Courier. 

London: 25, Lloyd-square, W.C. 


j ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL, 
MATIONAL MISSIONS : 
8. 

fs he ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 


The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
1s. 6d. 


The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL 


a Lecture, 6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 


Discourse, 6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
Pa LESSONS of the PESTILENCE : a Discourse, 
6d. 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 


Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

* A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read asa 
whole without becoming wiser and better men.”—J. D. 
MoRELL's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“ The best English book Iever read. Best as tomatter, and 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.” —E, P. O’KELLY’s 
Consciousness. 

“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities w hich frequently accompany true 
genius.” —Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

“Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improv ement from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of bee uuty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of strong and 
general interest.” —Critic. 

“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a /over 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time.""—Manchester Examiner. 

TrUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
A SPECIAL REPORT OF 

A SERMON, preached at ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL by the Rey. Dr. THOMSON, Provost 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, is given in the CLE] RICAL 

JOURNAL for FEBRUARY 28. Also the following: 

ARTICLES AND EssayYs. REVIEwWs. 
1. Clerical Enthusiasm. 1. Life of the late Bishop 

2. Biographical Sketch of the Wilson 

new Bishopof Rochester. | 2. Memorials of an Indian 

8. Convocation. Missionary. 

4. Preaching in Theatres. 3. Bishop Cotton’s Charge. 
Church Rate Movement. 4. A Tale of Modern Rome. 
Memoir of the late Bishop | 5. Greenwood's Cathedra Pe- 

of Rochester. tri. 

New Churches and Resto- | 6. Lamy’s Faith and Practice 
rations. of the Syrians. 














Sixteen Lectures. 
10 





7 


ba] 


8. Letters from Oxford, Cam- | 7. Howell's Alive or Dead. 
bridge, and Dublin. 8. Wilford’s Play and Earn- 

9. Ecclesiastical Notes and est. 
Queries. 9. The New Sermons. 

10. Preferments and Appoint- | 10. Stanford's Central Truths. 
ments. 1l. Several! Shorter Notices of 


New Books. 


~ 





1. Correspondence of the 
ler 


The Number also contains particulars of upwards of Sixty 
CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, VACANT and WANTED. 
Price 8d.; a copy post free for nine stamps, 

19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C, 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


> 


LTHAUS.—A Treatise on Medical Electri- 

city, Theoretical and Practical ; and its use in the 

Treatment of Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other Diseases. 
By J. ALTHAUS, M.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 352. 7s. 6d. 

2. ASHER.—On the Study of Modern Lan- 
guages in general, and of the English Language in 
Sertioulet : aD Essay. By DAVID ASHER, Ph.D. 
12mo. pp. viii. 80, cloth, 2s. 

3. BOLLAERT.—Antiquarian, Ethnological, 
and other Researches in New Granada, Equador, Peru, 
and Chili; with Observations on the Pre-Incarial, 
Incarial, and other Monuments of Peruvian Nations. 
By WILLIAM BOLLAERT, F.R.G.S., Corr. Mem. of 
the University of Chile, &c. &. With numerous Plates. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

4. CANTICUM CANTICORUM. Reprinted 
in facsimiles from the Scriverius copy in the British 
Museum: with an Historical and Bibliographical Intro- 
duction by F. PH. BERJEAU. In folio, 64 pages, 
printed on stout tinted paper, and appropriately bound 
in half-morocco (only 150 copies printed). 11. 10s. 


5. COLERIDGE.—A Glossarial Index to the 

Printed English Literature of the Thirteenth Century. 
By HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 103, cloth, 5s. 
_ 6. COLLECION DE AUTORES ESPA- 
NOLES.—Tomo Primero: Clemencia, Novela de Cos- 
tumbres. Tomo Secondo: La Gaviota, Novela de Cos- 
tumbres. Por FERNAN CABALLERO. = 12mo. 
Ppp. 290, 279, sewed, each volume, 3s. 

This collection will comprise the masterpieces of 
modern Spanish Romance Literature, and will be issued 
in volumes of about 300 pages each, at short intervals, 
Each volume may be had separately at the small price 
of 3s. each. 

7, DELEPIERRE.—Histoire Littéraire des 
Fous. Par OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. Crown 8yo. 
pp. 184. 5s. 

8. DE SOUZA.—Anthologie Universelle : 
Choix des meilleures Poésies Lyriques de diverse 
Nations, dans Jes Langues originales. Par JOAQUIM 
GOMES DE SOUZA. 12mo. pp. xxviii., 944, sewed, 14s. 

9. DOORSEY.—A New Portuguese Grammar 
according to Ollendorff’s system of teaching languages. 
By Rev. ALEX. J. D. DDORSEY, H.B.M. Chaplain at 
Madeira. Fep. 8vo. 

10. DDORSEY.— Portuguese Colloquial Phrases 
and Idioms: a New Guide to Portuguese Conversation. 
By Rev. ALEX. J. D. D’ORSEY, H.B.M. Chaplain at 
Madeira. Icp. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. - 

11. FREMONT.—Narrative of Explorations 
and Adventures in Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and 
California By Col. JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 
Author’s Edition, profusely Illustrated in uniform style 
with Dr. Kane’s Arctic Explorations. 8vo. 


12. HECKER.—The Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages. From the German of J. F.C. HECKER, M.D. 
Translated by B. G. BABINGTON, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 
Third Edition, augmented by an Appendix on Child- 
Pilgrimages. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth, 9s. 

13. JOHN GUTENBERG, First Master 
Printer, his Acts and most remarkable Discourses, and 
his Death. From the German. By C. W.  &vo. 
pp. 141, half-bound morocco, Roxburgh style, 10s. 6d. 


14. KRAPF.—Travels in Eastern Africa. By 
Dr. L. KRAVPF, Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society. Dedicated, by permission, to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Ilustra- 
tions and a Map. 


15. LOWELL.—The Biglow Papers. By 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Newly Edited, with 
a Preface, by the Author of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days.’ Crown 8vo. pp. Ixviii., 140, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

16. MORENTIN.—A Sketch of the Compa- 
rative Beauties of the French and Spanish Languages. 
By M. de MORENTIN. Part I. 8vo. pp. 37, sewed 
«London, 1859), 1s. 6d. Part I. (concluding Part), 8vo. 
pp. 60, sewed (ibid, 1860), 2s. 

17. MUNCHAUSEN.—The Travels and Sur- 
prising Adventures of Baron Munchausen. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. with Thirty Illustrations, beautifully bound 
in cloth, Third Thousand, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

18. OWLGLASS.—The Marvellous Adven- 
tures and Rare Conceits of Master Ln Owlglass. Newly 
collected, chronicled, and set forth, in our English 
tongue, by KENNETH. R. H. MACKENZIE, Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. And adorned with many 
most Diverting and Cunning Devices by ALFRED 
Crowauint. Crown 8vo. pp. xxxi. 255, six coloured 
full page Illustrations and Twenty-six Woodcuts, em- 
bossed cloth, richly gilt, or half-bound morocco, Rox- 
Style, 10s. 6d. 

19. REYNARD the FOX. After the German 
Version of Goethe. By THOMAS JAMES ARNOLD, 
Esq. With Illustrations from the Designs of WILHELM 
VoN KAULBACH. Royal 8vo. pp. vi. 226, seventy Illus- 
tratiohs, elegant embossed cloth, 16s ; best full morocco, 
same pattern, 24s. ; half-bound morocco, gilt top, Rox- 
burgh style, 18s. 

20. SCHLAGINTWEIT.—Results of a Scien- 
tific Mission to India and Upper Asia. By HERMANN, 
ADOLPHUS and ROBERT DE SCHLAGINTWEIT, 
undertaken between 1854 and 1858, by order of the 
Honourable East India Company. In9 vols. 4to. With 
an Atlas in folio. Dedicated by permission to her most 
gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

21. WEDGWOOD.—A Dictionary of English 
Etymology. By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A., 
late Fellow of Chr. Coll. Cam. Vol. I. (A—D.) 8vo. 
pp. xxiv. 507, I4s. 


TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s. 2d. post free, 


V ACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENTS [and Circumstantial Evidence]. By 
CHARLES PHILLIPS, A.B., one of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
London: J. Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly, W. 


On March 3 will be published, fep. 8vo. price 1s. illustrated cover, 


STORY ABOUT RIFLEMEN and 
RIFLES. By NEYLAND THORNTON. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. Epwiy 
SLATER, 129, Market-street, Manchester, 
The story is intended for our own times; its interest is 
absorbing. Every Rifleman should peruse its pages, and it 
should be read aloud at every Englishman's fireside. 





Just published, price 2s. cloth lettered, 


YATURAL LAW PROCEDURE, versus 


the TECHNICAL SYSTEM pursued in the COURTS | 


of COMMON LAW; with some Hints on Arbitrations. By 
JAMES WALTER SMITH, Esq., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law 
(Author of “‘ Handy Book on the Law of Bills, Cheques, 
Notes, and I O U's,” “Partnership,” “ Banking,” “ Husband 
and Wife,” and “ Master and Servant”) and JOHN TRAIL, 
Esq., Attorney-at-Law. 

London: ErrinGHamM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 





A New ard Final Edition of 
Tr y * 
HE PENNY CYCLOPJEDIA, with a 
NEW SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, illustrated by 
more than SIX THOUSAND ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS. 
Thirty Volumes bound in Seventeen, Price FIVE GUINEAS. 


The CYCLOP-EDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT | 
being out of print, the Proprictors, to meet the continued | 


demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the Twenty-nire Volumes. The paper and print are, 
for the first time, of uniform excellence. The Second Supple- 
ment is entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum 
of human knowledge during the last twelve years. The Thirty 
Volumes, bound in Seventeen, and extending beyond 16,000 
pages, form acomplete library of reference on all subjects of 
Art, Science, and Literature. The sum of 40,0007. has been ex- 
pended on authorship and engravings. 
Messrs. SANGSTER and Co., 36, Paternoster-row. 
*,* A few odd Volumes may be had to complete old sets. 


CANCER. 
Just published, price 1s., per post 1s. 1¢., 
HE SECOND APPENDIX to the Sue- 


cessful Treatment of Cancer without Operation or 








Caustices: also, a new, painless, and successful method of 


treating Fistula, without using the knife, ligature, or caustics, 
By JOHN PATTISON, M.D., 10, Cavendish-road, St. John’s- 
wood, London, N.W. 

i" [AGISTRATES will find the following 


WORKS very useful to them: 





SAUNDERS’S NEW PRACTICE of MAGIS- | 


TRATES’ COURTS, Second Edition, containing all the new 
jurisdictions and forms. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Re- 
corder of Dartmouth. Price 12s. cloth; 13s. 6d. half-calf; 
lds. 6d. calf. 

FOOTE’S LAW of HIGHWAYS. By W. 
FOOTE. Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The MILITIA LAW, Fourth Edition, with all 
the New Statutes. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Price 10s. 
cloth; lls. 6d. half-calf; 12s. 6d. calf. 

The COUNTY and BOROUGH POLICE ACTS. 
By the same. Price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

The SUMMARY JURISDICTION in LARCENY, 
with the LAW of LARCENY. By E. W. COX, Esq., Re- 
corder of Falmouth. Price 5s. 6d. 

POWELL’S NEW PRACTICE of EVIDENCE, 
Second Edition, with all the Cases to this time. By E. 
POWELL, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 12s. cloth ; 13s. 6d. 
half-calf; 14s. 6d. calf. 

Any of the above sent by post free on transmission of a post- 
office order for the amount, payable to John Crockford, Law 


TIMES Office, 19, Wellington-street, North, Strand, or by order | 


through any bookseller. 


47, LUDGATE-HILL, March 1, 1860. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ee 


\} R. WORCESTER’S New and Enlarged 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Royal 4to. 1700 pages, 31s, 6d. 


HE BRITISH CATALOGUE for 


a 1859 Intwo parts. Part I. Index to Authors and 
Subjects; Part IL. Full Titles. svo. [Next week: 


‘ °,° 
R. CLOUGH’S Edition of PLU- 
“ TARCH’S LIVES. An entirely new and fine 
Library Book. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/ 10s. 
“It will be admitted that an undertaking in which men 
like these were engaged must have had more than ordinary 
merit, and we are glaa to receive their work from the hands 
| of _ yr ae meg «yf revised. Mr. Clough’s work is 
| worthy of all praise, and we hope that it will lead to reviy 
| the study of Plutarch.”"—Zimes. , — 


| A NEW WORK by Mrs. STOWE, 


Author of ‘ The Minister’s Wooing.” 





| [Next month. 
| A NEW VOLUME of TALES by 


‘ Mrs. GASKELL, Author of “ Mary Barton.” 
| Post 8vo. [Next month. 


HE CRUISE. of the FROLIC. By 
| W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of “Peter 
the Whaler,” “Pirate of the Mediterranean,” &c. 


2 vols. post 8vo. (Jn March. 
IEUT. MAURY’S PHYSICAL 
; GEOGRAPHY of the SEA. 8th Edition, with 
important Additions to the Text, and Charts by the 
Author. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. Second Thousand. 
3 ‘ [Now ready. 
*,* In ordering, specify Author's Edition. 


OOD WORDS. Part IIl., for 


MARCH, 7jd. Edited by Dr. MACLEOD. With 
Contributions by Dr. Macduff, Miss Brewster, Canon 
Stowell, Dr. Brown, Miss Marsh, Rev. Stowell Brown, 
Principal Tulloch, the Author of ‘‘ Nut Brown Maids,” 
and other Eminent Writers. Illustrated by James 
|; DkumMMonD, R.S.A., JAMES ARCHER, R.S.A., &e 


, 


| 

| 

} 3 

} *,* Parts I. and IT. are now reprinted, and may be 
| 





had, price 6d. each. 


IFLE, AXE, and SADDLE-BAGS, 
Cheap Edition, Illustrated cover, price 1s. 6”. 
[Ready on Saturday. 


OEMS and PICTURES: an entirely 
. New Edition, with Ninety Engravings from the 
first Artists. Small 4to. One Guinea. 


| THE “DEVONSHIRE HAMLETS :” 
| being Fac-simile Reprints of Shakspeare’s “ Hamlet ”’ 
| of 1603 and 1604. Elegantly printed on toned paper, 


| 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

HE Most Excellent HISTORIE of 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Superbly 
| Illustrated by GEORGE THomAs, BIRKET Foster, 
| HENRY BRANDLING, and Harry RoGers. Venetian 
| ornamented cloth, price 10s. 6d.; or in antique, bound 
by Haypay, One Guinea. 
| 
| 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and CO., 
47, Ludgate-hill. 





HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


In THE CRITIC of MARCH 


A HISTORY OF THE 





24, 1860, will be given Chap. I. of 


HOUSE OF LONGMAN, 


(WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE LATE THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, ESQ.) 
To be continued weekly. 
The numbers of the Critic for January last contain A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF MURRAY, with 


a Portrait of the late Jonn Murray, Esq. 


Price 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 


THE CRITIC 


has been established sixteen years, and its plan includes numerous features not to be found in any other 


Journal. Its department of 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ 


RECORD 


gives weekly, from original sources, the newest facts respecting Books and Authors, Publishers and Publishing, 


at Home and Abroad. 


THE CRITIC PORTRAITS 


OF LIVING CELEBRITIES 


in Literature, Art, and Science, accompany the number for the first week in each month, with a Biography and 
Fac-simile Autograph in each case. Recent numbers of the Criric contain Portraits and Autographs of the 


following :— 
CHAS. DICKENS. 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
CHAS. MACKAY. 
W. H. RUSSELL (of the Times). 
SAMUEL LOVER, 


J. E. MILLAIS. 

JUDGE HALIBURTON. 
WILKIE COLLINS, 

LORD BROUGHAM. 
SIDNEY LADY MORGAN, 


| PROFESSOR FARADAY. 
J. R. PLANCHE. 

| BARON HUMBOLDT. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


And numerous other celebrities. A List of Portraits now in course of preparation may be had on application at 


THE LEADING ARTICLE COLUMNS 
of THE CRITIC weekly discuss the politics of Literature, Art, and Science ; and in its review department wi!l be 
found early and ample notices and analyses of the books of the week. Its contents enable the reader to inform him- 
self fully and at the earliest possible period of the doings and sayings in the Literary World, home and foreign, and 


the Critic office. 


of the progress in Art, Science, Music, and the Drama. 


Its value as a journal of newand important /ucts may be 


judged by the observation—that it is now the most generally quoted of the weekly journals. 
THE CRITIC may be had by order of any bookseller, at the railway book stalls, or direct from the office. 
Subscription for unstamped copies, 6s. 6d. per quarter, payable in advance by post-office order or otherwise to 








JOHN CROCKFORD, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 
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LIST 
. NEW WORKS. 


—— 


I 


HE WASHINGTONS: a Tale of a 

Country Parish in the Seventeenth Century. By 

the Rev. J. N. SIMPKINSON, Rector of Brington, 

Northamptonshire. 8yo. with a few Woodcuts, price 
10s. 6d. 


IL 


HE VERACITY of the BOOK of 
GENESIS; with the Life and Character of the 
Inspired Historian. By the Rev. W. H. HOARE, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
price 9s. 6d. 
m1. 


ISTORY of the LIFE of ARTHUR 

DUKE of WELLINGTON: The Military Me- 

moirs from the French of Captain BRIALMONT, with 

Additions and Emendations; the Political and Social 

Life by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain-General 

to the Forces. With Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 4 vols. 
Svo. 543. 

Iv. 


IR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT’S 
Work on CEYLON. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
revised, containing Two new Maps and a new Chapter 
on Buddhism and Demon Worship. Pp. 1364; with 
Nine Maps, Seventeen Plans and Charts, and Ninety 
Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 8vo. 2U. 10s. 


y. 


OME: its Ruler and its Institutions 
By JOHN FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. Second 
Edition, enlarged; with a new Portrait of Pope Pius LX. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
VL. 


TALY in the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By the Right Hon. JAMES WHITESIDE, 
M.P., LL.D. Third Edition, abridged and revised ; 
with a New Preface on Events in Italy since 1848. Post 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


vil. 


ONYBEARE and HOWSON’S Work 
on the LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. New 
Edition, revised and corrected ; with Maps and Wood- 
cuts, and Four Plates. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. price 
3ls, 6d. 


vill, 


E LA RIVE’S TREATISE on 

ELECTRICITY in Theory and Practice. Trans- 

lated for the Author by C. V. WALKER, F.R.S. With 
numerous Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. price 3/. 13s. 


1x. 


‘ECOND SERIES of USEFUL 
INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. By WIL- 
LIAM FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S., President of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester. In the press, 
uniform with the FIRST SERIES, of which a New 
Edition is likewise nearly ready. 


x. 


KANES WANDERINGS of an 
ARTIST AMONG the INDIANS of NORTH 
AMERICA; from Canada to Vancouver's Island and 
Oregon, through the Hudson's Bay Company’s Territory, 
and back again. With map and Illustrations, 8vo. 
price 21s. 


XI. 
1 EMOIRS and LETTERS of the late 
SVL Colonel ARMINE MOUNTAIN, Adjutant-General 


of H.M. Forces in India. Edited by Mrs. MOUNTAIN, 
Second Edition ; with Portrait. Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 


xIl. 


\ EMOIRS of ADMIRAL PARRY, 

the ARCTIC NAVIGATOR. By his Son, the 
Rey. E. PARRY, M.A. Sixth Edition ; with a Portrait 
and coloured Chart. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


XIIt. 


\CHILLER’S LIFE and WORKS. 
J By EMIL PALLESKE. Translated by LADY 
WALLACE. Dedicated by permission to her Majesty 
the Queen. With Two Portraits. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


xIy. 


ME: HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS 


. selected from Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review, Second Edition. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 21s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
and ROBERTS. 





ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


spl apmeie 


EAMANSHIP and NAVAL DUTIES. 
By A. H. ALSTON, Lieut. Royal Navy. Post 8vo. 
cloth, With Two Hundred Practical Illustrations. 9s. 
HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY “THE NAPIERS,” 
In post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
WiLtuM the CONQUEROR. By 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER. Edited by SIR 
WILLIAM NAPIER. 
“There is a fine manly spirit in Sir Charles Napier’s ro- 
mance, which raises it above the level of ordinary fiction.” — 
nes. 


RITISH MOSSES. By R. M.STARK. 
Revised Edition, with 150 Coloured Illustrations. 
Square 16mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
IGHTS and WRONGS: a Manual of 
Household Law. By ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HE PEOPLE’S BLUE BOOK; or, 
Taxation as it is, and as it ought tobe. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. sewed, 400 pp. 5s. 
j EBSTERS ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. By GOODRICH. Eighth Edition. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, 16s, 
IOGRAPHY and CRITICISM: a 


Second Series of Eminent Men and Popular Books, 
— Times. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. ; or in cloth lettered, 
2s. 6d. 


‘ANS BUSK’S TABULAR 
ARRANGEMENT of the COMPANY DRILL. 
Large 8vo. linen-mounted and bound in cloth case, 3s. 
HANS BUSK’S RIFLE VOLUNTEERS, and 
HOW to DRILL THEM. Seventh Edit. boards 1s. 6d. 
HANS BUSK’S the RIFLE and HOW to USE 
IT. Sixth Edition, half-bound, 2s. 6d. 
HANS BUSK’S RIFLE TARGET REGISTER 
(The). Demy 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 
HANS BUSK’S NAVIES of the WORLD. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


ALSHS ENGLISH HOUSE- 
KEEPER’S BOOK. With numerous Ilustra- 

tions, fep. 8vo. half-bound, 3s. 6d. 
New 


OPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD. 
Edition, in a new type, elegantly printed, royal 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
RAMATIC SCENES from STAN- 
DARD AUTHORS. By C. W. SMITH. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
NE THOUSAND HINTS for the 
TABLE; with a Few Words upon Wines, Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
MANUAL of INTEREST and 
ANNUITIES. By EDWARD SMYTH. In fep. 
8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 
ALF HOURS BEST 


t AUTHORS. Selected and Edited by CHARLES 
KNIGHT. With Illustrations. In 4 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 14s. ; or bound in 2, 12s, 


IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
POETICAL WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. with 
Portrait, &c., 7s. 6d. 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S DRA- 
MATIC WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. post 8vo. with 
Portrait, 6s. 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S EUGENE 
ARAM. Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON'S THE 
CAXTONS. Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S MY 
NOVEL. Complete in 2 vols. cloth, each 2s. 6d. 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NIGHT 
and MORNING. Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S LEILA, 
and the PILGRIMS of the RHINE. Complete in 1 
vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEBIALS FOR MARCH. 
a. 


—— 8. 
THE SPECTATOR, in Fortnightly Parts. 

Parts II. and III. each 0 6 
MAGUIRE’S (Rev. R.) SPECIAL LEC- 

TURES. Nos. 11 to 14 : each 0 1 
BULWER'S NOVELS, in Monthly Parts. 

YS 0 6 
BULWER’S NOVELS—Penny Numbers. Nos. 

FD 00 BE .cccccccosccsrssesccsseconcce esoenhianesegnaduasenseen each 0 1 
ROUTLEDGE’S NATURAL HISTORY. 

Royal 8vo. Part XII. 10 
ROUTLEDGE’S NATURAL HISTORY, 

Quarterly Division. Part III. With 150 Ori- 


with the 




















ginal Illustrations. Royal 8vo. ........0.0008 itevees - 40 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORIES. Part 
XIII. z 8 
NATIONAL CYCLOP-EDIA. With New 
Supplement. Part XL 10 
BOSWELL'S TOUR to the HEBRIDES. 
Parts IV. and V......... each 0 6 








London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 
ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 





BOOKS 
GENERAL UTILITY. 


Se 


I 


\ ISS ACTON’S MODERN 
COOKERY for Private Families, reduced to a 
System of Easy Practice in a Series of ree ee 
Receipts, in which the Principles of Baron Liebig and 
other eminent Writers have been as much as possible 
applied and explained. Newly-revised and enlarged 
Edition; with 8 Plates, comprising 27 Figures, and 150 
Woodcuts Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





¢ 


I. 


R. BULL'S HINTS to MOTHERS 

on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH during 

the Period of PREGNANCY and in the LYING-IN 

ROOM, with an Exposure of Popular Errors in con- 

nexion with those subjects, &c. ; and Hints upon Nursing. 
New Edition Fep. 8vo. 5s. 





ul, 


R. THOMAS BULL on the MATER- 
NAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in 
HEALTH and DISEASE. New Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Iv. 


HE CABINET LAWYER: a Popu- 


lar Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Crimi- 
nal; with a Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, Statutes, 
and Judicial Antiquities; Correct Tables of Assessed 
Taxes, Stamp Duties, Excise Licences, and Post-horse 
Duties; Post-office Regulations; and Prison Discipline. 
18th Edition, comprising the Public Acts of the Session 
Fep. 8vo. 103. 6d, 





Vv. 


R. ROGET'S THESAURUS _ of 

ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
assist in Literary Composition. Ninth Edition, revised 
and improved ......... seasewssetses seweneie Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


vi. 


) AUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 
LITERARY TREASURY: anew and popular 
Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres. In- 


cluding every subject connected with Literature and 
Art. Thorougliy revised Edition.........Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


Vil. 


\ AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 


SURY: comprising copious general introductory 
Outlines of Universal ae’ C and separate Histories ot 
every principal Nation. Thoroughly revised Edition, 
with new general Index ..........seceeseee sees Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


Vit. 


\ AUNDER’S TREASURY of 
NATURAL HISTORY : a popular Dictionary ot 
Animated Nature; enlivened with Anecdotes of the 
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